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Editor’s Introduction 


On September 30, 2000, Wheaton College in Illinois abandoned their sports 
mascot of the previous seventy years. Like several other institutions of 
higher learning in the United States, Wheaton had been under strong pres- 
sure to abandon a school symbol that some found morally repugnant. The 
odious symbol was a crusader. Students at Wheaton protested that the 
“Crusader mascot should make us shudder.” The crusades, they continued, 
“were marked with unspeakable acts of violence and treachery,” in which 
“hordes of innocent people were robbed, raped or murdered in the name of 
Christ.” They “were dramatically inconsistent with every tenet that Chris- 
tianity is built upon.” So fierce was the outcry against the crusades that 
even alumni groups did not oppose the toppling of the mascot. 

The attitude of these Wheaton College students is by no means unusual. 
Indeed, it is the norm. It can be seen, for example, in the popular BBC series 
The Crusades (1995), in which actor and self-proclaimed medievalist Terry 
Jones portrays the movement as a long, misguided war of intolerance, igno- 
rance, and barbarism waged against a peaceful and sophisticated Muslim 
world. Although modern crusade historians strongly reject Jones's depic- 
tion, the series has nevertheless received critical acclaim and is frequently 
aired. These same sentiments can be seen elsewhere as well. A popular 
movement of more than a thousand people from western Europe and the 
United States commemorated the nine hundredth anniversary of the First 
Crusade (1096-9) by retracing the crusaders’ steps and along the way apol- 
ogizing to Muslims and Jews for “all violence done in the name of Jesus 
Christ.” These new pilgrims condemned the “hatred and prejudice” of the 
medieval warriors of the crusades. Similarly, in 1999 Pope John Paul II was 
widely criticized for failing to apologize for the crusades, although he did 
seek pardon for the excesses of the times. 

The modern criticism of the crusades derives principally from a wide- 
spread belief that the medieval crusades were evil precisely because they 
were wars of religion. This may seem surprising when we consider the 
twentieth century's far more destructive wars and the millions who died in 
them for patriotic nationalism or devotion to political ideology. Yet in the 
post-Enlightenment age fighting for one’s vision of this world is generally 
acceptable and even laudable, while doing the same for one’s religious belief 
is almost always reprehensible. The world recoiled in horror at the terrorist 
attacks on the World Trade Center and the Pentagon in the United States 
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on September 11, 2001, yet the response was not only a rejection of the 
method but of the reasoning behind the attacks. Osama bin Laden and 
other terrorist leaders declared a jihad, or holy war, against the “American 
crusaders” who, they believed, were intent on conquering the Muslim world 
for Christianity. Although the West has long since repudiated the idea of 
religious warfare, including and especially the crusades, these Islamist ter- 
rorists retain a worldview that is medieval. 

Whatever else can be said, then, it is certainly clear that the crusades 
remain a powerful and provocative subject. Perhaps that is one reason why 
they have attracted so much scholarly attention. Over the last several 
decades, hundreds of scholars from across the globe have examined the cru- 
sades and come to some important and often startling conclusions. While 
many debates remain, much has been learned. One thing, however, is 
certain: the modern popular view of the crusades is, to say the least, overly 
simplistic. 

The crusades touched almost every aspect of the medieval world. Kings, 
clergy, and peasants pondered ceaselessly the success and failures of the 
crusades as well as the safety of the Holy Land. It is unfortunate, therefore, 
that they are so often portrayed merely as an interesting aside or remark- 
able oddity of the Middle Ages. The product of ecclesiastical reform, 
growing papal authority, devout relic veneration, knightly chivalry, turbu- 
lent relations with the Christian East, feudalism, and a host of other factors, 
the crusades were a fundamental component of medieval Europe. They 
were also a reaction to centuries of Islamic conquests that by the late 
eleventh century had claimed three-quarters of the old Christian world. 
Muslim expansionism and its impact on the Mediterranean world is still 
another defining feature of the Middle Ages. 


Changing Perspectives on the Crusades 


Since they began in 1096 the crusades have defied easy answers to simple 
questions. What exactly were the crusades? What was their purpose? Were 
they successful? Just who was a crusader? In the centuries that separate us 
from the Middle Ages many people have considered these questions and in 
the process come to some very different conclusions. As today, they tended 
to view the crusades through the lens of their own time and place as well 
as their religious and political beliefs. 

Medieval popular opinion on the crusades was drastically different than 
it is today. For virtually all western Christians the crusades were divinely 
sanctioned wars against the enemies of Christ and his Church. In the 
twelfth century St. Bernard of Clairvaux preached that the crusade was a 
precious avenue of God's grace for the warrior; an opportunity to win 
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heaven through heroic martial valor. The crusades to the East were 
embraced as an errand of mercy to save the Christians living there and a 
war of righteousness to restore the land of Christ to his followers on Earth. 
Even after the fall of the Crusader States in 1291 the fight for the Holy Land 
remained an important matter for western Christians. Yet the alarming 
expansion of the Ottoman Empire soon forced Europeans to put aside ideas 
of reclaiming Jerusalem and to take up instead the defense of their own 
homes. By the fourteenth century, crusades had become desperate attempts 
to turn back, or at least slow, Islamic expansion into Europe. These later cru- 
sades failed more often than they succeeded. In 1453 the Turks conquered 
Constantinople, the last outpost of the Christian East. Within a few decades 
they had pushed deep into southeastern Europe and even acquired a beach- 
head in Italy. For the last remnants of Christendom, the situation was dire. 

It was in the sixteenth century, when western Europe was in the gravest 
danger of Muslim conquest, that the crusades as an institution began to col- 
lapse utterly. There were many reasons for this. As secular authority in 
Europe increased, religious unity crumbled. Europeans began dividing 
themselves along political lines. In addition, there was a strong desire in the 
West for church reform. Reformers invariably criticized doctrines central to 
crusading, in particular the secular authority of the pope and the doctrine 
of indulgence. With the spread of the Protestant Reformation crusading 
was naturally viewed along confessional lines. Protestants like Martin 
Luther attacked the crusades as the tool of a corrupt papacy. Catholics 
defended them as the necessary means to defend the faith. Yet even Protes- 
tants had to reckon with the awesome power of the Turks and the danger 
it posed to Christian Europe. If the crusades were morally bankrupt, as the 
Protestants insisted, how then could Europeans unite to defend against the 
common enemy? 

By the seventeenth century the expansion of the Ottoman Empire had 
stalled. Although still powerful, the Turks no longer represented so dire a 
threat. This allowed Europeans to take a step back and view the crusades 
more as a historical phenomenon than an ongoing campaign. Nevertheless, 
viewpoints still came down along confessional lines. The Englishman 
Thomas Fuller in his very popular book Historie of the Holy Warre (1639) 
accepted that the Turks were the enemies of Christendom, but questioned 
the wisdom of the medieval crusades, which, in his view, had spent Euro- 
pean lives and wealth for nothing more than a faraway plot of land and a 
few relics. Conversely, in his own history of the crusades (1675) Louis 
Maimbourg, a Jesuit priest, praised the movement and its participants. 

The eighteenth century saw a dramatic shift in historical treatments of 
the crusades. The military might of the Ottoman Empire had been broken. It 
no longer had the power to menace western Europe. Indeed, the tables had 
been turned completely as Europeans expanded on a global scale. With the 
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danger passed, many belittled it, casting doubt on its former gravity. The 
eighteenth century was also the age of the Enlightenment with its strict 
emphasis on rational thought, religious toleration, and anticlericalism. In 
an intellectual atmosphere like that the medieval crusades did not fare well. 
Enlightenment historians like Voltaire and Edward Gibbon viewed the 
Middle Ages as a fetid pool of ignorance, superstition, and fanaticism that 
stood between them and the glories of antiquity. Not surprisingly, the cru- 
sades were described as a bizarre manifestation of medieval barbarism in 
which thousands of the deceived and the foolish marched through rivers of 
blood in a pitiful attempt to save their souls. In his famous Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire (1776-88) Gibbon insisted that nothing good at all came 
out of the crusades, except perhaps Europe's exposure to more sophisticated 
eastern cultures. Friedrich Schiller, in his Uber Volkwdnderung, Kreuzztige und 
Mittelalter (1791), suggested that the crusades could be better understood as 
a continuation of the barbarian invasions that destroyed ancient Rome. 

The nineteenth century gave rise to the various “isms” that profoundly 
shaped western thought and history. These also had a profound effect on 
popular and scholarly attitudes toward the medieval crusades. Romanti- 
cism’s rejection of the cold rationalism of the Enlightenment sparked new 
attempts to view medieval crusaders on their own terms, even if the cam- 
paigns and goals for which they fought were misguided. Charles Mills, for 
example, wrote in his History of the Crusades (1820) that the motives of the 
crusaders were heroic, selfless, and courageous, whatever the outcome of 
their efforts. He and others greatly criticized Gibbon for anachronistically 
projecting modern values on medieval men. 

Nationalism also changed crusade history, particularly among the 
French, who began to see the movement as an important part of their 
national heritage. It was during the nineteenth century that a vast compi- 
lation of crusade sources, the Recueil des historiens de croisades (1841- 
1906), was edited and published in France. It still remains an indispens- 
able resource for crusade scholars. Joseph Francois Michaud, a French 
royalist, wrote his Historie des croisades (1817-22), an exhaustive six- 
volume work that extolled the achievements of the French during the age 
of the crusades. Colonialism and racism impacted crusade history as well. 
By the nineteenth century the Muslim East had not only ceased to be a 
threat, but to most Europeans it appeared backward, quaint, exotic, or just 
barbarous. The medieval crusades, therefore, were frequently celebrated as 
Europe's first colonial expansion. 

The romantic image of the chivalric crusader marching off to fight a 
foreign nemesis was pressed into service by the wars of the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. This was particularly true in wealthy and 
powerful Victorian England, where the idea of fighting in faraway lands for 
ostensibly noble goals was a familiar one. The medieval crusades figured 
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prominently in the propaganda of World War I, when they were described 
by English preachers and politicians as a holy enterprise blessed by God. 
Even after the horrible and unprecedented carnage of the Great War, Euro- 
peans and Americans continued to characterize it as a noble crusade and 
the dead as fallen martyrs.' Histories of the crusades, therefore, continued 
to be popular and the crusades themselves tended to be seen as heroic strug- 
gles fought by noble men. However, the use of crusade imagery in propa- 
ganda for modern wars began to separate religion from crusading in the 
popular mind. The word “crusade” came to denote a grand and glorious 
campaign for a morally just goal, yet one that was secular rather than reli- 
gious. The usage is still common. One often hears, for example, of various 
“crusades” for things like adult literacy, a cure for dread diseases, or helping 
the homeless. These, unlike the medieval crusades, are generally thought to 
be praiseworthy. 

The expansion in the number and size of universities in Europe and the 
United States during the twentieth century resulted in a similar expansion 
in the number of scholarly histories of the crusades. The seminars of 
Leopold von Ranke of the previous century had changed forever the nature 
of historical investigation. No longer could scholars simply read a few 
medieval chronicles and produce a narrative. Favorite sources like William 
of Tyre were critiqued as thirdhand accounts. New histories of the crusades 
had to be founded on solid textual criticism that looked dispassionately at 
the worth of every source. Nevertheless, when all was said and done, it still 
fell to the historian to interpret events, however carefully they were ana- 
lyzed. Twentieth-century historians frequently focused their new methods 
on basic questions of definition and crusader motivation. 

In order to define the crusades one needs first to understand their origins 
and rationale. The starting point for modern investigations into these 
dynamics is the work of Carl Erdmann. In his groundbreaking book Die 
Entstehung des Kreuzzugsgedankens (1935) Erdmann argued that the cru- 
sades were not so much the result of events in Jerusalem, but rather were 
born of the eleventh-century reform movement. Medieval reformers, he 
argued, had abandoned Christianity’s ideal of withdrawal from the world 
and embraced the secular militaristic culture both to purify it and to use it 
as a tool of purification. The crusades, therefore, were not an ad hoc reac- 
tion nor an aberration of the times, but an organic element of the medieval 
world. They were not the first Christian holy wars, Erdmann noted, since a 
struggle against Muslims in Spain had already been underway for centuries, 
and earlier popes like Leo [IX and Gregory VII had enlisted soldiers to fight 
for the cause of St. Peter. The crusades, therefore, were a continuation and 


1 Elizabeth Siberry, The New Crusaders: Images of the Crusades in the 19th and Early 20th 
Centuries (Brookfield, Vermont: Ashgate, 2000). 
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elaboration of already well-established trends. The “Erdmann thesis” had 
provided generations of crusade scholars with weighty food for thought. 
Not all have accepted it without criticism. Michel Villey, for example. was 
quick to criticize Erdmann for an imprecise conflation of holy war and 
crusade. In a thorough study of the legal framework of crusading, Villey 
argued that a crusade constituted a distinctive kind of war, identifiable by 
such practices as the pilgrim’s vow, indulgence, and special privileges that 
would later be attached to it by canonists.” 

After the Second World War the question of crusader motivations was 
revisited and the answers greatly revised. With the devastation left behind by 
Nazi Germany, western scholars shared a popular aversion to wars of con- 
quest and campaigns of fanatic ideology. In the wake of the Holocaust, 
racism was thoroughly condemned and quickly joined colonialism in the 
West's collection of discarded and discredited doctrines. Intellectuals 
returned to the tolerance of the eighteenth century. The medieval crusades, 
of course, were anything but tolerant. Postwar scholars had acquired a large 
dose of disgust for leaders like Hitler and Mussolini, who covered their bloody 
wars of aggression in the mantle of glorious moral crusades. The result in 
crusade historiography was a general cynicism for the professed motives and 
purposes of medieval kings, popes, and crusaders. Rather than heroes, some 
historians began to see medieval crusaders as opportunistic conquerors who 
cloaked their true motives behind a thin veil of pious platitudes. The most 
influential proponent of this view was Sir Steven Runciman. In his three- 
volume work A History of the Crusades (1951-4) Runciman portrayed the 
Christian holy wars as morally repugnant. Downplaying religious piety, he 
stressed instead what he saw as the evil motives of rapacious crusaders. 
Runciman’s history had the benefit of being beautifully written. The prose is 
sharp, evocative, and stimulating. It, therefore, quickly gained a wide reader- 
ship outside of the academy and still remains the bestselling history of the 
crusading movement. It is no exaggeration to say that Runciman almost 
single-handedly crafted the modern popular view of the medieval crusades. 

Despite its popularity, most historians today would reject Runciman’s 
characterization of the crusades. Recent scholarship has overturned the 
idea that medieval crusaders were motivated solely by a desire for plunder 
and conquests. New evidence and new interpretations have stressed reli- 
gious motivations. Pious idealism has tended to displace cynical greed in 
current historiography. The consensus seems to be that while we may not 
agree with their methods or reasoning, most crusaders were honestly 
attempting to perform a selfless act for the good of Christendom. As in the 
past, modern assessments of the crusades are shaped by the experiences of 
the current generation. Perhaps, as Riley-Smith has suggested, scholars are 
more willing to accept that genuine religious piety motivated medieval cru- 


2 Lacroisade: Essai sur la formation d'une théorie juridique (Paris: J, Vrin, 1942), 
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saders because they have witnessed the same piety spark revolutions in 
Latin America under the banner of Liberation Theology.’ But it may also be 
that, like our Victorian predecessors, European and American historians of 
the early twenty-first century live in wealthy, powerful, and secure states 
that wage wars far from home for ostensibly moral reasons. How much of 
our understanding of the medieval holy wars today is shaped by our own 
wars to defend ideals like democracy or human rights? Of course, one can 
only guess how the events of September 11, 2001 will affect the next gen- 
eration’s approach toward the crusades. 


What Were the Crusades? 


Since the 1960s there has been a boom in crusade studies. The Society for 
the Study of the Crusades and the Latin East, a professional organization of 
crusade scholars, has at present more than 480 members in 30 countries. 
Many hundreds of studies are published each year. The result is that we now 
know more about the crusades and the crusaders than we have ever known 
before — although much more remains to be done. Modern scholars have 
largely rejected Runciman’s condemnation of the crusades, returning 
instead to the idea that medieval people should be understood on their own 
terms rather than ours. 

Among the most important works in recent crusade historiography are 
attempts to better understand just what a crusade was. The first part of this 
book presents five influential studies, all dealing in some respect with these 
questions of definition. As Erdmann demonstrated, definition and origins 
cannot easily be separated. If, as he contended, the crusades were a product 
of ecclesiastical reform, then their focus on Jerusalem could be seen as 
almost coincidental. Indeed, Erdmann argued that the conquest of the Holy 
Land was an afterthought, a means to recruit soldiers, but not the primary 
purpose of the crusade. In 1970 H. E. J. Cowdrey provided a compelling cri- 
tique of this portion of the Erdmann thesis. He attempted to uncover Pope 
Urban II’s rationale for the First Crusade, concluding that Jerusalem was 
the goal right from the start. It was the rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, there- 
fore, that led the pope to rouse the faithful, rather than simply the plight of 
Byzantine Christians. In a recent article, John France has further refined 
this conclusion, noting that western Christians were largely unconcerned 
with the city of Jerusalem before Urban II bound together in their minds the 
heavenly Jerusalem with the terrestrial one.‘ 

3 The Crusades: A Short History (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1987), pp. 256-7; see 
also, idem, “Revival and Survival” in The Oxford Illustrated History of the Crusades (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1997), pp. 386-9. 

4 John France, “Le réle de Jérusalem dans la piété du Xle siécle” in Le partage du monde: 


échanges et colonisation dans la Méditerranée médiévale (ed. Alain Michel and Ducellier Balard) 
(Paris: Publications de la Sorbonne, 1998), pp. 151-61. 
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The central role of Jerusalem in the First Crusade does not itself invali- 
date Erdmann’s fundamental thesis that it was the eleventh-century reform 
movement that gave birth to the crusades. Yet, if true, how were the ideas 
of spiritual renewal transformed into a justification for war? Jonathan Riley- 
Smith tackled that question in an exceptional study published in 1980. The 
link between the two, he argued. was Christian love. Popes and crusade 
preachers depicted crusading as an act of selfless love and charity. The cru- 
sader demonstrated his love of God by forsaking family and wealth and fol- 
lowing Christ, just as the Savior had demanded. He took up his cross. with 
all of its burdens, and marched to the land sanctified by God himself. In the 
same way, the act of crusading was seen as an act of love toward one’s 
neighbor; in this case the afflicted Christians of the East. Yet, as Riley-Smith 
shows, this depiction of Christian love omitted love of one’s enemies. He 
suggests that medieval crusade preachers spoke of a brotherhood of Chris- 
tians, thus casting the war with Islam as a blood feud of sorts. 

What of Erdmann’s argument that the crusades flowed out of the 
Spanish Reconquest? Villey criticized it, but he was forced to rely on canon- 
ists writing long after the crusading tradition was firmly established. R. A. 
Fletcher approaches the question in a different way, arguing that this rela- 
tionship between Reconquest and crusade is backward. The wars against 
Spanish Muslims, he contends, did not acquire the attributes of crusade 
until well after the dawn of the crusades to the East. Far from giving birth 
to the movement, the Reconquest was itself redefined by the success of the 
crusades. The shifting relationships between Muslim and Christian lords 
were drawn into a much wider effort, blessed by the Church, to roll back 
everywhere Muslim conquests of Christian territories. 

Questions of origin and justification are crucial to a workable definition of 
the crusades. Yet where they are put into practice is in the simple and 
inevitable evaluation of what was and was not a crusade. In other words, 
what were the boundaries of crusading? Traditionally, the crusades were seen 
as a series of major campaigns launched by the West to capture and defend 
the Holy Land and its neighboring regions. Thus the only crusades to receive 
a number (e.g., First Crusade, Second Crusade. etc.) were those that fit that 
definition. Modern scholars agree that there were many more crusades than 
just the numbered ones, although they retain the naming convention to avoid 
confusion. What they disagree on is whether campaigns not associated with 
the Holy Land were, in fact, crusades at all. Traditionalists, like Hans Mayer 
and Jean Richard, see the crusades beginning with the Council of Clermontin 
1095 and ending with the Fall of Acre in 1291. From this point of view, so- 
called crusades against heretics, pagans, or enemies of the pope were distor- 
tions of an ideal and therefore something quite different altogether. 

The revisionist (or expansive) view, drawn from the Erdmann thesis and 
forcefully argued by Riley-Smith, maintains that a crusade need not be 
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focused on the Holy Land in any way. Rather, a crusade was any papally 
sanctioned war against the enemies of the faith. Most scholars who hold 
this view would accept that the crusades to the East were the standard by 
which others were judged. But they insist that all of them were crusades. 
In other words, the Albigensian Crusade to root out heresy in southern 
France was just as legitimate, just as much a crusade, as the First Crusade, 
which conquered Jerusalem and founded a crusader kingdom. This more 
liberal definition not only expands the number of campaigns that consti- 
tute the crusades, but their temporal scope as well. Long after 1291 popes 
continued to call crusades to recapture lost territories abroad or to defend 
the Church and its interests at home. A comprehensive history of the cru- 
sades, therefore, cannot end with the demise of the Kingdom of Jerusalem 
but must continue up through at least the sixteenth century. 

The debate between the traditional and revisionist views continues, 
although the latter at present has strength in numbers. Norman Housley, a 
specialist in the late crusading movement addresses one aspect of the ques- 
tion in an insightful article published in 1985. Housley argues that it is not 
correct that “political crusades” called against the enemies of the pope and 
crusades against heretics were corrupt versions of an original ideal.’ 
Attacks against Christians, he insists, had a long pedigree dating back to 
Leo IX and Gregory VII. They sprang from the same source as the eastern 
crusades, coexisted with them, and were eventually joined with them 
during the pontificate of Innocent II (1198-1216). In a radical departure 
from this debate, Christopher J. Tyerman has argued that no crusades 
existed at all before the pontificate of Innocent III (1198-1216) formalized 
the institution. Tyerman’s controversial thesis has forced crusade histori- 
ans to examine more closely the birth and evolution of crusading, yet the 
full implications of his argument have found few adherents. 


Who Were the Crusaders? 


One of the most exciting areas in recent crusade historiography has been 
research into the identity, methods, and motivations of those who took the 
cross. In the past, scholars have had to generalize about crusaders not in 
the ranks of the highest elite based on incomplete or impressionistic infor- 
mation. It is still not possible to learn very much about the poorest cru- 
saders. Yet through the use of charters one can uncover the preparations 
and conduct of many thousands of otherwise unknown knightly crusaders. 
Charter studies have been around for a long time. Only relatively recently, 
though, have historians been able to train new computer technologies on 


5 See also Norman Housley, The Italian Crusades: The Papal-Angevin Alliance and the Crusades 
Against Christian Lay Powers, 1254-1343 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1982). 
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these copious and scattered documents to organize and evaluate them. Giles 
Constable is one of the pioneers in the field of crusader charter studies. In 
the article reprinted here he describes the methodology and presents his 
own findings concerning crusader motivations. 

The most comprehensive database of crusade charters has been assem- 
bled by Riley-Smith over a period of many years. In an article published in 
1995 he presents some of his most important findings and summarizes the 
conclusions that he would lay out more fully in his book The First Crusaders 
(1997). Riley-Smith’s analysis explodes the old myth that the crusaders 
were Europe's second sons, landless men leaving home to seek profit and 
wealth wherever it could be found. Quite the contrary, he finds that the costs 
of crusading were simply staggering. He concludes, as he has argued in 
many of his other publications, that the overriding motivation for crusaders 
was not greed but pious idealism. Very few of them got anything material 
out of crusading — indeed most wanted nothing more than to fulfill their 
vows and return home. They took the cross to atone for their sins and 
because they believed that they were storing up treasure where rust and 
moth could not corrupt. 

Riley-Smith's study also reveals the importance of family bonds to cru- 
sading. Members of the same family often crusaded together, thereby 
increasing the financial burden to the family. Marcus Bull, who conducted 
his own charter studies in southwestern France, argues in an article 
published in 1993 and a book published the same year that the decisions 
of these families were conditioned by their long association with monastic 
houses.° A fundamental component among aristocratic families was their 
lavish patronage of these institutions, linked closely to their desire for 
eternal salvation. Long-standing acts of piety, therefore, were translated 
into crusading when the monasteries themselves, always the membrane 
between reformers and the military elite, urged them to take up the cross. 
The financial sacrifices of crusading were great, yet Bull argues that it 
was an essential element of the culture of piety among the elite to make 
them. 

The role of pious idealism in the decision to crusade does not mean, 
however, that all (or any) crusaders were saints, or that they were very 
saintly in their daily conduct on the march. It also does not preclude the 
presence of other motives. In an insightful article John France takes note of 
the role of feudal patronage and the relative fluidity of feudal society in the 
recruitment success of the First Crusade. Powerful lords may have been 
motivated by piety, but what, France asks, about their vassals? For those in 
the ranks and among the poorer knights the opportunity to capture booty 


6 Marcus Bull, Knightly Piety and the Lay Response to the First Crusade: The Limousin and 
Gascony c.970-c. 1130 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1993), 
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or land must have been an important consideration. France does not deny 
the role of pious idealism, but he does insist that other baser motivations 
also played a vital, perhaps decisive role. 

There is no single answer to the question posed by this section. Crusaders 
were individuals, each different, each approaching the decision to crusade 
in different ways. Nevertheless, the work of these scholars and others like 
them is greatly expanding our understanding of these medieval warriors 
who took the cross of Christ and marched so far from home. 


Impact of the Crusades on the East 


The successes and failures of the medieval crusades obviously had a pro- 
found impact on the Muslim and Christian peoples of the Near East. The 
First Crusade caught Turks, Arabs, and Byzantines by surprise not only 
because it was unprecedented, but also because it was thoroughly improb- 
able. In a short, but useful, article Sir Steven Runciman sums up the effect 
of the crusades on the Byzantine Empire. He casts the movement as an ini- 
tially well-intentioned effort to help the Greeks that quickly foundered on 
mutual misunderstandings. The emperor in Constantinople, Alexius I Com- 
nenus, asked for a few mercenaries and received hordes of unruly allies. 
Rather than bringing together the Christian East and West, the crusades 
drove them further, and permanently, apart. As in his influential history of 
the crusades, Runciman here views most crusaders as men driven by greed 
or ignorance. The Byzantines wanted little to do with them. In the end, 
however, they were weakened and then destroyed by these new barbarians.’ 

Like the Byzantine emperor, the Muslims of the Near East were startled 
by the arrival of the crusaders. Using Arabic sources, Nikita Elisséeff 
describes how the initial misunderstanding of the crusaders’ purpose and 
even identity soon gave way to various reactions to the invasion. Some 
Muslims saw westerners as a scourge of God sent to punish them for their 
spiritual laxity. The answer was renewal and reorganization. With Nur ed- 
Din these elements came together under the banner of jihad, or Muslim holy 
war. The jihad against the Christians became the focal point of Nur ed-Din’s 
government, as well as that of his more successful successor, Saladin. There 
is a certain symmetry to the fact that after the Muslims began scoring vic- 
tories against the crusaders churchmen in Europe, led by St Bernard, 


7 Many of Runciman’s conclusions about the motives of crusaders, their relationship with 
Byzantium, and relations between the empire and the Latin Kingdom have been contradicted 
by recent studies. See especially Paul Magdalino, The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993); Ralph-Johannes Lilie, Byzantiun and the 
Crusader States, 1096-1204 (tr. J. C. Morris and Jean E. Ridings) (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1994); Donald E. Queller and Thomas F. Madden, The Fourth Crusade: The Conquest of 
Constantinople, rev. edn (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1997), 
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preached that divine disfavor evidenced by Christian defeats demanded 
spiritual renewal and an unwavering commitment to crusading. 

Just as most Christians did not crusade, most Muslims did not wage jihad. 
Indeed, many thousands of Muslims lived in the Kingdom of Jerusalem. The 
Christians were always a small minority in their own domain. In an impor- 
tant and succinct work, Benjamin Z. Kedar describes the ways in which 
Muslims lived in the crusader states. He finds a remarkable docility among 
them, partly because of the military power of the Franks, but largely 
because their lives were not overly disturbed by the Christians. Muslims in 
the crusader kingdom were allowed to practice their religion and go about 
their business with little interference. Indeed, the level of interaction 
between the two religious groups was very low. 

Amid a bountiful harvest of modern crusade scholarship it is difficult 
indeed to select a mere twelve as “essential readings.” There are many, many 
more that could have been included if time and space were no considera- 
tion. However, all twelve share certain characteristics. Each addresses an 
important topic, does so with erudition, and is understandable to the non- 
specialist. Works like these deserve as wide a readership as possible. Crusade 
scholarship has progressed far in the last half century, but crusade schol- 
ars still have far to go to bring their conclusions to a general audience. Until 
then, we should not be surprised when novelists, journalists, and television 
producers stick with what they know, or at least think that they know. 
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Pope Urban Il’s Preaching 
of the First Crusade 
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Editor’s Introduction 


Modern investigations into the origins and nature of the crusades begin with 
Carl Erdmann’s seminal work Die Entstehung des Kreuzzugsgedankens (1935). 
Erdmann held that the crusades were a product of the eleventh-century 
reform movement, which sought to purify not only the church but all of Chris- 
tian society, including the warriors. The crusades were a means of redirect- 
ing excessive violence and an active military culture toward sacred ends. 
Jerusalem, the professed aim of the crusades, was more an enlistment tool 
than a serious objective. As with any foundational theory, the Erdmann thesis 
has received its fair share of criticism and refinement. Yet few scholars are 
better equipped to critique Erdmann’s linkage of reform and crusading than 
H. E. J. Cowdrey. In several books and copious articles, Cowdrey has focused 
on the history of Cluniac reform, particularly as it manifested itself during 
the pontificates of Gregory VII (1073-85), Victor Ill (1086-7), and Urban II 
(1088-99). In this chapter Cowdrey addresses the question of Jerusalem's 
role in the origin of the crusades. Was the rescue of the Holy City the pope's 
primary motivation for calling the First Crusade? Or, as Erdmann argued, was 
it the defense of eastern Christians and the improvement of relations between 
Constantinople and Rome? Although Urban Il’s words at the Council of 
Clermont are not known with certainty, Cowdrey concludes that the pope 
was principally concerned with the plight of Jerusalem when he gave life to the 
First Crusade. The reconquest of the Holy Land was not a carrot dangled just 
out of reach of the crusaders, but the true purpose of the entire enterprise. 


Pope Urban Il’s Preaching 
of the First Crusade 


H. E. J. Cowdrey 


It is doubtful whether the precise terms in which Urban II preached the First 
Crusade at the conclusion of the Council of Clermont, on 27 November 
1095, will ever be known with certainty. Some altogether new evidence 
would have to be discovered regarding his actual words. In the chronicles 
of the Crusade, there are, it is true, five quite early versions of his preach- 
ing: in Fulcher of Chartres (written in 1101), Robert the Monk (1107). 
Baldric of Dol (c.1108-10), Guibert of Nogent (c.1109), and William of 
Malmesbury (who wrote some thirty years after the Crusade). Of these 
writers, the four earliest wrote as though they had been present at Cler- 
mont; Fulcher, and perhaps the other three, may well have been. Where 
they exhibit a measure of agreement regarding a theme of Urban’s preach- 
ing, there is some likelihood of a genuine recollection or transmission of it. 
But Robert, Baldric, and Guibert all said that they gave the gist of Urban’s 
words, not an accurate report of them; and there are considerable differ- 
ences amongst the five versions. It is more than likely that the chroniclers 
availed themselves of the customary licence by which medieval writers 
put into the mouths of their characters such discourses as the writers 
themselves deemed to be appropriate. If they did so, their departures from 
Urban's own words may well have been considerable. There can be no doubt 
that the response to Urban’s preaching greatly exceeded his expectations. 
The chroniclers’ versions may have been to some extent influenced by the 
character of this response, so that they misrepresent what Urban said to 
elicit it. Historians have found no sure criteria for determining what were 
the Pope's original themes, in so far as they may have been preserved by the 
chroniclers; and they have differed in their attempts to reconstruct them or 
to define what they may have been. ! 

All of the chroniclers’ accounts, with the exception of Fulcher’s, repre- 
sent the Pope as making much of the call to deliver the Holy City of 
Jerusalem from pagan domination. But it is an attractive hypothesis that, 
in November 1095, Urban was not primarily concerned with Jerusalem, if 
indeed he mentioned it at all. Ever since he had become Pope in 1088, he 
had been anxious to improve relations with the Byzantine Emperor, Alexius 
Comnenus, and to promote the union of the Eastern and Western 


1 For the most widely influential reconstruction, see D. C. Munro, ‘The Speech of Pope Urban 
II at Clermont, 1095’, American Historical Review, xi (1906), 231-42. 
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Churches.* In March 1095, at the Council of Piacenza, Alexius’s envoys 
had moved Urban to call upon western warriors to go to Byzantium and 
help Alexius to defend the Church against the pagans.’ May it not have been 
that, in France, Urban intended to publish a further and wider statement of 
this call? If so, his summons was to help the Eastern Christians in general. 
If Jerusalem came into the picture, it did so secondarily and not necessar- 
ily as a military objective. Perhaps, even, it did not come in at all, but was 
introduced later by an upsurge of popular enthusiasm and religious zeal. 
In one form or another, such questions have been widely asked, especially 
since they were canvassed by C. Erdmann in a study of the origin of Cru- 
sading ideas, which has dominated discussion during the past generation.* 
Erdmann saw the First Crusade as the culmination of the long process by 
which there took shape, in Western Europe, the idea of a holy war against 
the heathen, sponsored by the Church. In Western Francia especially, after 
the waning of royal power under the later Carolingians, it was upon the 
knights that the task of defending Christian peoples by force of arms against 
their internal and external foes increasingly rested; in recognition of this, 
the Church began to bless their weapons of warfare. With the Spanish ‘Cru- 
sades’ of the eleventh century, the notion of the holy war against the infidel 
gained currency. In due course, Pope Gregory VII (1073-85) finally broke 
with the age-long reluctance of Christians fully to recognize the licitness of 
the procession of arms. He called upon the military classes to take part in 
a ‘militia Christi’, or ‘militia sancti Petri’, in which they placed themselves 
at the service of the vicar of St Peter. His ‘Crusading’ plan of 1074 was an 
abortive attempt to mobilize them to help the Eastern Churches in face of 
Seldjuk attacks; and he expressed the hope that those who took part might, 
perhaps, also go on and reach the Holy Sepulchre.’ Urban built upon 
Gregory’s work; but he did not repeat the mistake that led to its frustration. 
He appreciated that a call which was too straitly tied to the hierarchical 


2 W. Holtzmann, ‘Studien zur Orientpolitik des Papsttums und zur Entstehung des ersten 
Kreuzzuges’, Beitrdge zur Reichs- und Papstgeschichte des hohen Mittelalters (Bonn, 1957), pp. 
51-78, and ‘Die Unionsverhandlungen zwischen Kaiser Alexios 1 und Papst Urban IL im Jahre 
1089’, ibid. pp. 79-105; S. Runciman, The Eastern Schism (Oxford, 1955), pp. 61-2, 71-2, 
76-9. 

3 Bernold, Chronicon, s.a. 1095, Monumenta Germaniae Historica [= MGH\, Scriptores, 462. 
The suggestion has been made that Alexius Comnenus himself used the pagan domination of 
the Holy Sepulchre as a pretext for seeking Urban’s aid: P. Charanis, “The Origin of the First 
Crusade’, Byzantion, xix (1949), 17-36, But it rests upon the unsupported evidence of the 
thirteenth-century writer Theodore Skutariotes. This is insufficient to establish it as a possible 
influence upon the Pope. 

4 Die Entstehung des Kreuzzugsgedankens (Stuttgart, 1935). 

5 Register, i. 46, 49, ii. 31, 37, ed. E. Caspar, MGH Epistolae selectae, ii, 69-71, 75-6, 65-8, 
172-3; Epistolae collectae, no, 11, ed. P. Jaffe, Monumenta Gregoriana (Berlin, 1865), pp. 532-3. 
It is not certain whether Gregory's plan directly influenced Urban. 
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claims of the Apostolic See was likely to find but little response. So he took 
the novel step of associating his own summons to a military enterprise with 
the idea of a pilgrimage. Hitherto, it had normally been requisite for a 
pilgrim to travel unarmed; those who responded to Urban’s summons at 
Clermont might make their journey armed, and yet still enjoy the spiritual 
benefits of a pilgrimage. 

Erdmann believed that, when Urban first preached this unprecedented 
phenomenon, an armed pilgrimage, he referred to Jerusalem: but that he 
did so without emphasis. In line with what had happened at Piacenza. the 
overbiding purpose of the Crusade, as Urban envisaged it, was the freeing 
of the Eastern Churches; there was no special reference to any one locality 
as being the primary military concern of the Crusaders. Urban mentioned 
Jerusalem briefly and almost incidentally. as a means of recruiting men for 
the Crusade. In Erdmann’s terminology, the goal of the holy war ( Kriegsziel) 
was the freeing from the Turkish yoke of the Eastern Churches in general. 
Jerusalem was merely the goal of the journey (Marschziel); it was a sec- 
ondary, devotional destination, to be attained in strict subordination to the 
real business of the expedition. Urban believed that these two goals of the 
Crusade were compatible; and, in a sense, events proved him right. But as 
the Crusaders responded to his call, they themselves quickly distorted his 
intention, by making the liberation of the Holy Sepulchre itself the goal of 
the holy war. This distortion was the result of the Crusaders’ enthusiasm. 
What Urban had intended to be a means of recruiting became, in the minds 
of the Crusaders, the military end of their journey. 

Such is Erdmann’s powerfully argued thesis. It has sometimes impressed 
itself so strongly upon the minds of his critics that, even when the logic of 
their own arguments has pointed towards the centrality of Jerusalem in 
Urban’s preaching at Clermont, they have been markedly reluctant to follow 
it. Two of the most important discussions, since Erdmann’s, of the origins 
of Crusading ideas may serve as examples of this.° M. Villey has convinc- 
ingly criticized Erdmann for his too ready identification of the Crusade with 
the already existing phenomenon of the holy war.’ In Villey’s view, Crusade 
and holy war should not be used as near-synonyms. The holy war was a 
much broader conception than the Crusade: although the eleventh century 
showed various manifestations of the holy war, there was nothing before 
1095, even in Spain, which should be called a Crusade. Historians should 
reserve this term for campaigns that broadly satisfied the juridical categories 


6 It must be remembered that medieval Latin had no special noun for a Crusade up to the 
thirteenth century, when such words as crux, crusata, and croseria came gradually into use. 
Writers had hitherto used such nouns as iter, expeditio, and, above all, pereqrinatio. The modern 
word Crusade is not, therefore, capable of precise definition in terms which were current in the 
formative period of the Crusades. 

7 La Croisade: essai sur la formation d'une théorie juridique (Paris, 1942), esp. pp. 9-14, 77-91. 
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which later canonists were to devise: there should, that is to say, be a preach- 
ing of the cross; clear and express spiritual privileges should be attached to 
participation; and special obligations should be laid upon those who took 
part by reason of their having taken the cross. 

Villey's criticism of Erdmann’s view of Crusading would appear to carry 
further implications. Erdmann insisted upon Urban’s having assigned a 
general goal to the Crusade — the liberation of the Eastern Churches — 
because he identified the Crusade with a holy war, which itself had the gen- 
eralized end of defending Christian peoples against the heathen or of recov- 
ering the Christians’ land that the heathen unjustly detained. But the more 
the Crusade is seen as (in Villey’s phrase) a ‘new synthesis’, which carried 
the promise of specific spiritual benefits and which imposed upon the par- 
ticipants a number of special obligations, the more likely it becomes that the 
Pope should have laid emphasis upon a particular goal, whose attainment 
represented the discharge of the obligations and won the enjoyment of the 
benefits. Villey, however, pursued no such line of argument; partly, perhaps. 
because he gave but little attention to the Crusade in its aspect as a ‘pere- 
grinatio’ or pilgrimage. He was content to express general agreement with 
Erdmann’s distinction between the Kriegsziel and the Marschziel of the First 
Crusade. He also agreed with Erdmann that it was the hearers of Urban’s 
preaching, not the Pope himself, who focused attention upon Jerusalem as 
the prime object of the journey, and who intended to capture it rather than 
merely to win spiritual benefits. 

A similar hesitation in pursuing a critique of Erdmann is evident in 
H. E. Mayer’s chapter on the origin of the Crusades in his excellent general 
survey of Crusading.* In certain respects, indeed, he revises Erdmann’s con- 
clusions quite drastically. With ample warrant in the sources, he regards the 
idea of the armed pilgrimage, which for Erdmann was a subordinate factor 
in the genesis of the Crusade, as in fact a decisive one. The Crusaders were 
armed pilgrims, whose warfare had the character of a holy war. Since pil- 
grimages were journeys to a particular place, like Monte Gargano, Com- 
postela, or Jerusalem, it might be anticipated that such an emphasis upon 
pilgrimage would bring Jerusalem into the centre of the picture. But Mayer 
argues differently. He adheres to Erdmann’s opinion that, at Clermont, 
Urban had a general aim of bringing help to the Christian Churches of 
the East. However, he goes further than Erdmann by altogether exclud- 
ing Jerusalem from Urban’s initial preaching. He rightly comments that 
Erdmann’s distinction between the Kriegsziel and the Marschziel of the 
Crusade expressed ‘perhaps a somewhat subtle interpretation’ of events. 
The eleventh-century religious connotations of Jerusalem were too potent 
and attractive for it to have served merely as a recruiting device. If Urban 


8 Geschichte der Kreuzziige (Stuttgart, 1965), pp. 15-46. 
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indeed referred to it, it must have dominated the Crusade from the start. So, 
while adhering to Erdmann’s view that Urban made the freeing of the 
Eastern Churches in general the goal of the Crusade, Mayer dissents from 
him by concluding that, because Jerusalem was too potent an idea to have 
been a subordinate one at Clermont, it must be supposed to have had 
no place at all. Pointing to the initial amorphousness of the Crusading 
organization, he suggests that it is most readily explicable if Urban did not 
mention Jerusalem. and if, in the succeeding months, public opinion threw 
it up as the goal of the Crusade with such force that Urban had to acknowl- 
edge it. But Mayer’s emphasis upon Urban’s part in determining the 
character of the Crusade as an armed pilgrimage makes this supposition 
paradoxical. It points to a more drastic revision of Erdmann and to the alter- 
native supposition about Jerusalem — that, just because it was so powerful 
an idea, it is unlikely not to have been at the heart of Urban’s preaching 
from the very start. 

That it was has been proposed by another historian who has contributed 
to the debate that Erdmann started — P. Rousset.’ In support of his case, 
Rousset drew attention to evidence which historians have too seldom pon- 
dered — the incidental references to the First Crusade which occur in sources 
strictly contemporary with its summoning and assembly. He makes clear 
the value of this evidence. But his treatment of it is brief, and he did not suf- 
ficiently consider whether it genuinely harks back to the Pope’s preaching. 
It is, therefore. worth while surveying more fully the available material. It 
falls into five categories: (i) chronicles providing contemporary evidence for 
1096, (ii) charters of 1096, (iii) contemporary letters, (iv) the excitatoria by 
which men were urged to rally to the Crusade, and (v) the letters and other 
rulings of Urban himself. The first four categories come from sources which, 
in general, probably knew Urban’s intentions well. They speak of the mili- 
tary liberation of Jerusalem as the purpose of the Crusade with a clearness 
that is no less apparent in Urban’s own writings. 

(i) So far as chronicles are concerned, the earliest source of infor- 
mation is the Fragmentum historiae Andegavensis. It was written in Anjou in 
1096, and so within a few months of Urban’s prolonged stay there to 
preach the Crusade. The author was almost certainly Count Fulk le Réchin 
(1060-1109) himself. This gives it particular value, for not only did Urban 
assiduously cultivate the Count as a possible recruit for the Crusade, as the 
Fragmentum bears witness, but Fulk resisted all his blandishments. Fulk’s 
account is not likely to be coloured by enthusiasm for an enterprise in which 
he did not allow himself to become actively involved. It describes how, 
towards the beginning of Lent 1096, ‘the Roman Pope came to Anjou and 
urged its people to go to Jerusalem and subdue the race of the heathen who 


9 Les Origines et les caractéres de la premiére croisade (Neuchatel, 1945), esp. pp, 57-73. 
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had seized that city and all the land of the Christians up to Constantino- 
ple’.'° Fulk provides clear and early testimony that Urban made Jerusalem 
the goal of the Crusade and that he called for its military deliverance. 
Other chronicles tend to confirm this. The chronicle of Saint-Maixent, a 
monastery where Urban is known from his letters to have been on 31 March 
after he left Anjou, records how ‘by the Pope’s order, many men, noble and 
base, rich and poor, from all lands, ... went on the journey to the Holy 
Sepulchre’.'' Again, Bernold of St. Blasien’s account of Urban’s French 
journey speaks of an expeditio of which the Pope was the true architect; 
Jerusalem was its goal and its purpose was to deliver the Christians from the 
pagans.” 

These chronicles indicate that from as early as thirteen weeks after the 
Council of Clermont, Urban was certainly speaking of an expedition which 
had Jerusalem as its goal, and which was to liberate the Christians of 
the East from a pagan subjection which extended from Jerusalem up to 
Constantinople. 

(ii) A similar picture emerges from a small number of charters that 
survive in which, before the Crusaders left, some of them gave lands to, or 
made other arrangements with, French monasteries. Such charters are of 
especial value because they were usually drafted, not by the donors, but by 
the monks themselves. Thus, they express ideas which had the approval of 
monks who, if they obeyed Urban’s directives, were not themselves involved 
in the Crusade. If the monks were thus somewhat detached from the 
Crusaders’ enthusiasms, they were in an excellent position to know Urban’s 
mind. His French journey of 1095-6 and his organization of the Crusade 
were largely undertaken with the assistance of the monasteries.'*? Thus, 
the language of the small number of monastic charters which refer to the 
Crusade, provides significant if indirect evidence of the Pope’s intentions. 

Some particularly early evidence occurs in the charters of Cluny, of 
which Urban was a sometime Grand Prior. He stayed there just before he 
went to Clermont, and Abbot Hugh of Cluny was himself present at the 
Council. Cluny’s understanding of the Crusade was formed in the closest 
touch with Urban, and it emerges as early as a charter of 12 April 1096. 


10 ‘In fine cuius anni, appropinquante quadragesima, venit Andegavim papa Romanus 
Urbanus et ammonuit gentem nostram ut irent Jerusalem expugnaturi gentilem populum qui 
civitatem illam et totam terram christianorum usque Constantinopolim occupaverant’: Frag- 
mentum historiae Andegavensis, in Chroniques des comtes d’Anjou et des seigneurs d’Amboise, ed. 
L. Halphen and R. Poupardin (Paris, 1913), pp. 237-8. Lent began on 27 February. 

11 Chronicon sancti Maxentii Pictavensis, s.a. 1096, in Chroniques des églises d'Anjou, ed. 
P. Marchegay and &, Mabille (Paris, 1869), p. 412. Although compiled in the twelfth century, 
the Chronicon is made up from earlier material. 

12 Bernold, Chron. s.a. 1096, MGHS, v. 464. 

13 R. Crozet, ‘Le Voyage d'Urbain Il et ses négotiations avec le clergé de France’, Revue 
historique, clxxix (1937), 271-310, 
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In it, a prospective Crusader was said to be involved ‘in this manifold and 
great awakening and campaign of Christian people who are contending to 
go to Jerusalem, to fight on God's behalf against the heathen and the Sara- 
cens’; he was further said to be going on the pilgrimage (peregrinatio) to 
Jerusalem. A further, but undated, charter of 1096 refers to the impending 
departure of two brothers for Jerusalem ‘in expeditione’.'* Cluny’s intimate 
connections with Urban make it likely that its charters were faithful to his 
own intentions when they referred to Jerusalem in these terms. 

Other monastic charters spoke of the Crusade in a similar way. After 
Urban turned south on leaving the Touraine and Poitou in the spring of 
1096, he did not visit the great abbey of Saint-Victor, Marseilles; but he 
passed within its well-organized sphere of influence. A charter of Saint- 
Victor, dated 24 August 1096, defined the intention of two Crusader broth- 
ers much as the Cluniac charters had done. They were going to Jerusalem, 
and for two reasons: to undertake a pilgrimage, and to help with the 
deliverance of innumerable Christian peoples from the fury of their oppres- 
sors.'’ A similar combination of motives occurs in a charter of Saint-Pére, 
Chartres, which, although undated, clearly looks forward to the First 
Crusade. It also illustrates how the Crusade served Urban’s purpose as 
expressed in his speech at Clermont, by leading men to desist from violence 
at home in order to seek the deliverance of Jerusalem: 


Whenever the impulse of warlike fierceness roused me [a Crusader was 
made to explain] I would gather about myself a band of mounted men 
and a crowd of followers. I would descend upon the vill and freely give the 
goods of the men of St. Peter to my knights for food. Now, therefore, I am 
going as a pilgrim (peregre) to Jerusalem, which is still in bondage with 
her sons, to secure the divine pardon that I seek for my misdeeds.'® 


This theme, once again with a naming of Jerusalem, recurs in December 
1096, in the cartulary of Saint-Chaffre du Monastier, a monastery situated 
near Le Puy which had close associations with Bishop Adhemar, Urban’s 
legate on the Crusade.'’ 


14 Recueil des chartes de l'abbaye de Cluny, ed. A. Bruel, v (Paris, 1894), nos 3703, 3712. 
pp. 51-3, 59. 

15 Cartulaire de l’abbaye de Saint-Victor de Marseille, ed. M. Guérard, i (Paris, 1847), no. 143. 
pp. 167-8. 

16 Cartulaire de l'abbaye de Saint-Pére de Chartres, ed. M. Guérard, ii (Paris, 1840), no. xxxvi, 
pp. 428-9. 

17 The Abbot of Saint-Chaffre referred to three knights, ‘Jerosolimitanum iter ad expug- 
nandos barbaros arripientes’, They had agreed to desist from unjust demands upon the monks 
and to seek absolution from the bishop: Cartulaire de l'abbaye de St-Chaffre du Monastier, ed. U. 
Chevalier (Paris, 1884), no. cccxeviii, pp. 139-41. 
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Very occasionally, there are, indeed, references to the Crusade in con- 
temporary charters without an express mention of Jerusalem. Thus, the 
record of a gift to the Cluniac priory of Marcigny was dated ‘in the year 
when Urban came to Aquitaine and summoned a Christian army to repress 
the ferocity of the eastern pagans’.'* Again, on his journey home from 
France in 1096, Urban negotiated about the Crusade with Count Humbert 
Il of Savoy. While the matter was being discussed, Humbert gave Cluny the 
priory of Bourget, and, in his charter, he spoke only of his proposed journey 
beyond the sea.'’ But these charters do not deny that Jerusalem was the 
goal; they are best regarded as incomplete statements of why men went to 
the Crusade. 

Taken together, the charters, which come from many localities, serve to 
confirm the chronicles, although they lay greater emphasis upon the charac- 
ter of the Crusade as a pilgrimage. They testify to the centrality of Jerusalem 
and its military liberation in the monastic understanding of the Crusade. It is 
probable that this understanding reflects Urban’s own intentions. 

(iii) Amongst strictly contemporary letters, especial interest attaches to 
the single letter of St Anselm's which refers to the Crusade. It is addressed 
to Bishop Osmund of Salisbury and is probably to be dated in the late 
summer of 1096.’° Anselm wrote to secure the correction of the Abbot of 
Cerne. Amongst the charges that he brought against him, the first was that, 
in spite of the Pope’s prohibition, he had exhorted his monks to go on the 
Crusade (ire in Hierusalem), and that he had already sent one young monk 
off to join it. He was himself making ready to go to Jerusalem and, with 
some associates, he had already bought a ship in which to travel. Anselm 
insisted to Osmund that he be forbidden to go, or to send his monks, to 
Jerusalem. Osmund was also to issue orders to every monastery of his 
diocese that no monk should dare to venture upon the Crusade (ut nullus 
monachus hoc iter Hierosolimitanum praesumat arripere). 


18 Le Cartulaire de Marcigny-sur-Loire (1045-1144), ed. J. Richard (Dijon, 1957), no. 119, 
pp. 87-8. 

19 §. Guichenon, Histoire généalogique de la royale maison de Savoye, iv (Lyons, 1660), 27. 
20 Ep. 195, S. Anselmi Cantuariensis archiepiscopi opera omnia, ed. F. S. Schmitt, iv (Edinburgh, 
1949), 85-6, The date is uncertain. Schmitt's suggestion of 1095 is too early, since the Council 
of Clermont did not meet until late November 1095. Moreover, Anselm asked for his letter to 
be sent to the Bishops of Exeter, Bath, and Worcester. The see of Worcester was vacant from 
the death of Wulfstan Il on 19-20 January 1095 until the succession of Samson, consecrated 
8 June 1096; this date is the terminus a quo. The letter is likely to have been written very soon 
alter it. Anselm twice said that he acted in consultation and agreement with King William II, 
who was however absent and beyond easy communication when he actually wrote. This points 
to a date immediately after William left for Normandy in the late summer of 1096. For the 
events of this summer, see Eadmer Historia novorum in Anglia, ed. M. Rule (London, Rolls Series, 
1884), pp. 74-6. 
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It is most remarkable that. in the course of a short letter written in 
England and at so early a date, Anselm should have three times referred to 
the Crusade in terms of an intention ‘ire in Hierusalem’ (or ‘in Hierosoly- 
mam’), and once as an ‘iter Hierosolimitanum’. There can be no doubt 
about the form in which it presented itself to him. This form is likely to have 
been determined by Urban’s own intentions: for there was an intermediary 
between the Pope and the Archbishop who is likely to have made them 
authentically known to him. Early in 1096. the high Gregorian. Abbot 
Jarento of Saint-Bénigne, Dijon. was sent to the Anglo-Norman lands ‘ex 
praecepto papae’ in connection with the Crusade. He came to England 
and negotiated with William II; then, in Normandy. he brought about an 
agreement between the King and Duke Robert, and saw the latter off to 
the Crusade.*' Jarento may well have influenced those who, according to 
Eadmer, persuaded Anselm that it was right and proper (et rationis esse et 
honestatis) for him to assist the King in raising the money which he 
advanced to his brother for the Crusade upon the security of the Duchy. 
At all events. Anselm seems to have considerably revised his own opinions. 
For his letter of 1096 and his attitude to the ‘expeditio lerosolimitana’ as 
Eadmer recorded it, demand close comparison with an earlier letter written, 
probably in 1086, during a visit to England while he was still Abbot of Bec.** 
In it, he urged a young Norman layman not to follow his elder brother to 
the east in the military service of Byzantium. Anselm pleaded with him, 
instead, to become a monk at Bec: 


I warn, advise, beg, beseech, and command you as one most dear, 
to renounce the Jerusalem which is now not a vision of peace but of 
tribulation and the treasures of Constantinople and Babylon which 
must be seized with bloodstained hands. Embark instead upon the way 
to the heavenly Jerusalem, which is the vision of peace, where you will 
find real treasures which may only be had by those who despise the 
others. 


Between 1086 and 1096, Anselm's attitude clearly changed. As abbot of 
Bec, he deprecated the departure of Norman laymen to fight for the Byzan- 
tine Emperor against his pagan enemies: but as Archbishop of Canterbury. 
he was prepared to concede, if perhaps reluctantly, that the Crusade was an 
enterprise which the English Kingdom might support. In 1096, he is only 
known to have forbidden the participation of monks, about whom he knew 


21 Hugh of Flavigny. Chronicon, ii, MGHS, viii. 474-5. Urban had summoned Anselm to 
Clermont, and Anselm had sent Boso, a monk of Bec, to represent him; but Boso’s return was 
long delayed on account of illness: Vita abbatum Beccensium, Vita Bosonis, 2, Beati Lanfranci 
opera, ed. J. A. Giles, i (Oxford. 1844}, 328-9. 

22 Ep. 117, Opera omnia, iii (Edinburgh, 1946), 252-5. 
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that Urban himself had legislated.** His change of attitude is most readily 
explicable if it were a response to a clear and specific papal approach about 
the Crusade, such as Abbot Jarento might have brought; for to such expres- 
sions of the papal will, Anselm felt a duty of obedience that overrode his 
personal opinions. This obedience would have been the more readily forth- 
coming if Urban had sought it, not merely for such help to Byzantium as 
Anselm had earlier so unfavourably regarded, but for an ‘iter Hierosolimi- 
tanum’ which was different, and to which the Pope himself had assigned 
wider and more spiritual ends. 

(iv) Amongst the excitatoria by which propagandists sought to recruit 
and encourage participants in the First Crusade, there is one that may come 
still nearer both in time and in place to Urban’s own activity in summon- 
ing the Crusade. It is the so-called ‘Encyclical of Pope Sergius IV’.** This 
document purports to be Sergius’s summons to the Christians of North Italy 
and elsewhere to respond to the destruction of the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem in 1009 by the mad Fatimid Caliph Hakim: Sergius 
exhorted them to follow him to the Holy Land, to destroy its oppressors, and 
to restore Christ’s burial-place. The genuineness of the ‘Encyclical’ was for 
long a matter of debate.”’ But A. Gieysztor has advanced strong arguments 
that it was fabricated as propaganda for the First Crusade at the Cluniac 
monastery of Moissac, near Toulouse; it originated in connection with 
Urban’s stay there in May 1096, ‘to create a respectable precedent so that 
all savor of the novel and the dangerous would be eliminated from the 
project of the expedition’.*° A date just after Urban’s departure is, perhaps, 
preferable to one during his stay: it would be hard to account for the exe- 
crable Latin if papal clerks had been at hand; and Urban’s visit to Moissac 
was a brief one. But there is every likelihood that the ‘Encyclical’ originated 
at Moissac, or at some other monastery, in the wake of Urban’s journey; 
that it was the work of monks who sought to encourage recruits for the 
Crusade; and that they acted from recent and intimate acquaintance with 
Urban and his intentions. The almost exclusive preoccupation of the 
‘Encyclical’ with the liberation of Jerusalem indicates that Urban was well 
known to have had it prominently amongst his aims. 

(v) Urban’s own letters and rulings of 1095 and 1096 about the 
Crusade point to the same conclusion as does the evidence which has so far 


23 Anselm always maintained his opposition to the departure of monks for Jerusalem; Ep. 
410, Opera omnia, v (Edinburgh, 1951), 355. 

24 A. Gieysztor, ‘The Genesis of the Crusades: the Encyclical of Sergius [V (1009-12)’, 
Medievalia et Humanistica, v (1948), 3-23; vi (1950), 3-34. The text is printed on pp. 33-4 of 
the second article. 

25 Amongst those who accepted it as genuine was Erdmann: Die Entstehung des Kreuzzugs- 
gedankens, pp. 102-6. 

26 Art. cit., Med. et Hum., vi (1950), 26, cp. p. 21. 
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been examined. They do much to bridge the gap that still remains open 
between the early spring of 1096 and Clermont itself. 

It is, indeed, the case that, during the last two years of his pontificate and 
in the context of Spanish affairs, Urban was twice to refer to the Crusade 
in terms of a general purpose of defeating the Saracens, with no reference 
whatsoever to Jerusalem. In 1098, his privilege for the see of Huesca 
expressed his gratitude that the distresses of Christian peoples were being 
relieved and that the Christian faith was being exalted in two continents — 
by Christian victories over the Turks in Asia as over the Moors in Spain.” 
Soon afterwards, he wrote to the Counts of Besalu, Empurias, and Roussil- 
lon, urging them, if they were minded to campaign in Asia, that they should 
instead campaign at Tarragona, nearer home. He said that it was for the 
knights of other provinces to help the Asian Christians: let them rather help 
their own neighbours.** But a presentation of the Crusade in these general 
terms is to be expected in a Spanish context, which provides no parallel to 
make natural a mention of Jerusalem.’” 

The remaining, and much earlier, sources for Urban’s own view of the 
Crusade indicate that, in intending to bring help to all the Eastern Churches, 
he had Jerusalem and its liberation particularly and constantly in mind. As 
early as 1089, he was beginning to think of Jerusalem in relation to Chris- 
tian action on the frontiers with Islam. Once again, the context is a Spanish 
one. Urban wrote to encourage the ecclesiastical and lay magnates of 
Tarragona and Barcelona to help the material rehabilitation of the Church 
and city of Tarragona. He promised them the same spiritual benefits as 
would accrue from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. *° His letter foreshadows such 
an amalgamation of the ideas of pilgrimage to Jerusalem and of the vindi- 
cation of Christendom against Islam, as the charter evidence points to in 
his preaching at Clermont and after. 

His own pronouncements of 1095-6 tend to confirm that this was how 
his mind developed. They strongly suggest that he named Jerusalem as the 
goal of the Crusade; that he did so in terms of its military liberation; and that 


27 Ep. ccxxxvii, J.-P. Migne. Patrologia Latina |= PL], cli. 504-6. 

28 PF Kehr, Papsturkunden in Spanien, i, Katalanien, no, 23, Abhandlungen der Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Géttingen, ph.-hist. Klasse, NF, xviii, pt. 2 (1926), pp. 287-8. For the date, see 
Erdmann, Die Entstehung des Kreuzzugsgedankens, p. 294. 

29 A further incident which has been interpreted as telling against Urban’s concern with 
Jerusalem is his sending back of Archbishop Bernard of Toledo when, perhaps in 1099, he 
appeared in Rome on his way to join the Crusade in Syria: Roderic of Toledo, De rebus Hispaniae, 
vi. 27, Hispaniae illustratae , .. scriptores, ed. A. Schott, ii (Frankfurt, 1603), 107. But Roderic 
expressly says that Urban sent Bernard back because clerks should not desert their churches. 
He tends to confirm that Urban named Jerusalem at Clermont: Bernard, who had been at the 
Council, went towards Syria ‘eius |Urban's] indulgentiis provocatus’, while Urban preached 
the Crusade ‘eo quod ab Agarenis Hicrosolymitana civitas tenebatur’. 

30 Ep. xx, PL cli. 302-3. 
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he also attached to the expedition the spiritual benefits of a pilgrimage. Thus, 

on 22 July 1096, when Urban received from Count Raymond of Provence 

the renewed subjection to the Roman Church of the monastery of Saint- 

Gilles, Urban’s charter referred to the Count as ‘in Hierosolimitanam 
expeditionem iturus’.’' Again, the well-known letters which Urban wrote 
concerning the Crusade to all the faithful in Flanders and to the clergy and 
people of Bologna, testify, although with some difference of emphasis, to his 
concern to deliver the city of Jerusalem from the pagan yoke. The undated 
letter to the Flemings, usually assigned to late December 1095, first refers, 
in general, to the oppression of the Churches of God in eastern parts. But it 
was this oppression and that of the Holy City of Christ together that consti- 
tuted the ‘calamitas’ which moved him to initiate the Crusade: 


We believe that you are already well informed about the barbaric fury 
which, by its attacks which move us to compassion, has laid waste the 
Churches of God in eastern parts and, moreover, what is shocking to 
mention, has delivered the Holy City of Christ, made illustrious by his 
passion and resurrection, together with its churches, into an intolerable 
servitude. Grieving as was due in face of such a calamity, we journeyed 
in France and in large measure stirred up the rulers and subjects of that 
land to seek the liberation of the Eastern Churches.” 


Urban’s letter to the Bolognese, written from Pavia on 19 September 1096, 
contains no such reference to the liberation of all the Eastern Churches. 
Jerusalem comes right to the fore, so that Urban was concerned only with 
it and its liberation: 


We have heard that some of you have formed a desire to journey to 
Jerusalem, and you are aware that this pleases us greatly. Know that we 
remit the whole penance due for their sins to all who set out, not from 
greed of this world’s goods, but simply for the salvation of their souls and 
for the liberation of the Church (ecclesiae liberatione).°? 


His preoccupation with the Holy City is readily explicable, and does not 
point to a subsequent change in his thought. For he wrote to confirm the 


31 Ep. cciv, PL cli. 477-8. 

32H. Hagenmayer, Die Kreuzzugsbriefe aus den Jahren 1088-1100 (Innsbruck, 1901), no. ii. 
pp. 136-7. It is difficult to agree with Mayer's interpretation of the letter, that Urban spoke 
principally of the liberation of the Eastern Churches and only incidentally of Jerusalem: 
Geschichte der Kreuzztige, p. 17. It would be truer to say that he saw the servitude of the Holy 
City as the most challenging aspect of the ‘calamitas’ of all the Eastern Churches. 

33 Hagenmayer, op. cit. no. iii, pp. 137-8. The phrase ‘ecclesiae liberatione’ should prob- 
ably be referred to the Church of Jerusalem, rather than to the Church at large, in the light 
of canon ii of Clermont, quoted below. 
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spiritual benefits of the Crusade, and to insist upon his rules about who 
might and who might not go on it; he had no need to refer to any wider 
objective than Jerusalem. 

However, he reverted to the Eastern Christians as a whole as well as to 
Jerusalem in another, seldom noticed letter which he sent on 7 October 
1096 from Cremona to the monks of Vallombrosa. He wrote to repeat his 
prohibition, of which he also reminded the Bolognese, of the departure to 
the Crusade of clerks and monks without the leave of their bishops and 
abbots. He also restated his intention for the Crusade. As he envisaged it, it 
was essentially the self-dedication (oblatio) of the knights who had set out 
for Jerusalem in order to liberate the enslaved part of Christendom. He had 
stirred up their hearts to take part in such an ‘expeditio’ with a view to 
restoring the former liberty of Christians. ’* This letter may well be taken as 
embodying the most balanced statement that survives of Urban’s own view 
of the Crusade. Not only does it recapitulate the points made in his two 
earlier letters, but it tends to confirm the other evidence that he preached 
a Crusade having Jerusalem as its goal, by which he intended to effect the 
liberation of it as of all the Eastern Churches. 

That Jerusalem and its liberation were central to Urban’s plan for the 
Crusade from its very inception is, finally, suggested by a piece of evidence 
from the Council of Clermont itself. Its canons survive in a version preserved 
by one of the participants, Bishop Lambert of Arras. Of his thirty-two 
canons, the second alone directly concerns the Crusade. It refers in the 
clearest terms to Jerusalem as being its goal, and the spiritual benefits to be 
gained from reaching Jerusalem are attached to an intention to liberate it, 
not merely to journey there: ‘If any man sets out from pure devotion, not 
for reputation or monetary gain, to liberate the Church of God at Jerusalem, 
his journey shall be reckoned in place of all penance.’ ** 

The evidence that has been reviewed all suggests that Urban had 
Jerusalem in mind from the very beginning of his plans for the Crusade. It 
may well never be possible to disprove a theory such as Erdmann’s. But 
there is nothing stronger to support it than an interpretation of the letter 


34 W. Wiederhold, ‘Papsturkunden in Florenz’, no. 6, Nachrichten von der Kénigl. Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, ph.-hist. KL. (1901), Heft 3, pp. 313-14. The relevant portion 
of this letter, which Hagenmayer did not print, is as follows: Audivimus quosdam vestrum cum 
militibus qui Icrusalem liberandae christianitatis gratia tendunt, velle proficisci. Recta quidem 
oblatio, sed non recta divisio; nos enim ad hanc expeditionem militum animos instigavimus, 
qui armis suis Saracenorum feritatem declinare et christianorum possint libertati pristinae 
restituere: eos aulem qui de relicto seculo spirituali se militiae devoverunt, nos nec arma baiu- 
lare nec iter hoc inire volumus, immo etiam prohibemus. Porro religiosos clericos sive mona- 
chos in comitatu hoc proficisci sine episcoporum vel abbatum suorum licentia secundum 
disciplinam sanctorum canonum interdicimus. Videat ergo religionis vestrae prudentia, ne in 
negotio hoc aut sedis apostolicac contemptum aut animarum vestrarum periculum incurratis.’ 
35 J. D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio, xx. 816. 
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to the Flemings which probably understates the place of Jerusalem in it. 
There is no early evidence that positively and unambiguously suggests that 
there was a major change in Urban’s purpose for the Crusade as the months 
went by, or that he capitulated to public opinion as regards Jerusalem. The 
alternative view is not only more likely but also better documented. Urban 
at all times seems to have preached Jerusalem as the goal of the Crusade, 
and to have looked upon it as standing at the heart and centre of the Eastern 
Churches which he desired to free from pagan domination. 
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Crusading as an 
Act of Love 


Jonathan Riley-Smith 


Editor’s Introduction 


From the modern perspective, crusading and Christian love appear to have 
very little to do with one another. This chapter demonstrates that they were 
inextricably linked. Few historians have had as profound an impact on crusade 
scholarship as Jonathan Riley-Smith. In his numerous books and essays he has 
examined a wide range of crusade topics, including the Knights of St John, 
the Kingdom of Jerusalem, and the First Crusade. He is the leading propo- 
nent of the expansive view of the crusades, which asserts that the movement 
cannot be limited to the expeditions to the East between 1095 and 1291. In 
this chapter, Riley-Smith explores another recurring theme in his scholarship: 
the central role of pious idealism in medieval crusading. Rather than loosely 
organized looting expeditions, he argues, the crusades were conceived as acts 
of Christian charity and love. It was the love of Christ that called Christian 
warriors to give up their worldly goods, take their cross, and follow him to 
the land his birth. It was the love of neighbor that urged them to come to 
the aid of the Christians of the East, both those who had been conquered by 
the Turks as well as those threatened by Muslim expansion. The crusade as 
an act of love, Riley-Smith suggests, was the link between the goals of the 
reformers and the culture of the feudal nobility. Yet one aspect of Christian 
love was not mentioned by crusade preachers: the love of one’s enemies. 
It is there that crusading ran up against the Church's long-standing aversion 
toward violence and warfare. It was a contradiction that the canonists would 
find difficult to resolve. 


Crusading as an Act of Love* 


Jonathan Riley-Smith 


In his encyclical Quantum praedecessores of December 1145 Pope Eugenius 
II] wrote of those who had answered the call to the First Crusade that they 
had been ‘fired by the ardour of charity’.' In an excitatorium of the late 
1180s Peter of Blois argued that Christians would gain merit if. 


fired by the zeal of charity, they fight fiercely those who blaspheme against 
Christ. pollute the sanctuary of the Lord and in their pride and mis- 
creance abase the glory of our Redeemer.’ 


In the 1260s the French poet Rutebeuf, lamenting the failure of his coun- 
trymen to move themselves to recapture Jerusalem, exclaimed that ‘the fire 
of charity is cold in every Christian heart’.’ These writers used the theo- 
logical word caritas, charitei for Christian love, heightened it in a traditional 
Christian way with the words ‘fired’, ‘fire’, and linked it to the crusades. 
Since love has always been held to be fundamental to all Christian ethics, 
including the ethics of violence, it is worth asking how representative they 
were of the apologists for the crusading movement. I hope to show that the 
idea of the crusader expressing love through his participation in acts of 
armed force was an element in the thinking of senior churchmen in the 
central Middle Ages. An understanding of this can help us place the cru- 
sades in the context of the spiritual reawakening of western Europe that 
accompanied the eleventh-century reform movement. Christian love, 
however, was presented to the faithful in a way that they would understand, 
rather than in the form that would have reflected the complexities of the 
relationship between violence and charity as understood by theologians 
and canon lawyers. My discussion is limited to the justification of crusades 
to the East, although crusaders were not by any means only to be found in 
expeditions launched to recover or aid the Holy Land: they also campaigned 
in Spain, along the shores of the Baltic and even in the interior of western 
Europe.* 

Christian charity encompasses love of God and love of one’s neighbour, 
and both these expressions of love were touched on by apologists for the 


* This is the text of an inaugural lecture delivered at The Royal Holloway College, University 
of London, 10 May 1979. 

1 Eugenius III, ‘Epistolae et privilegia’, Patrologia Latina (hereafter PL) clxxx, col. 1064. 

2 Peter of Blois, ‘Epistolae’, PL cevii, col. 533. 

3 Rutebeuf, Onze poemes concernant la croisade, eds J. Bastin and E. Faral (Paris, 1946), p. 63. 
4 See J. S.C. Riley-Smith, What Were the Crusades? (London, 1977), pp. 13-15. 
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crusades: in September 1096 Pope Urban II promised the indulgence to 
those Bolognese who joined the First Crusade, ‘seeing that they have com- 
mitted their property and their persons out of love of God and their neigh- 
bour’;> and St Bernard, writing in the 1140s of news of Muslim victories 
in the East, asked 


If we harden our hearts and pay little attention ... where is our love for 
God, where is our love for our neighbour?® 


It was believed that crusaders particularly expressed their love of God in the 
way they became literally followers of Christ. From the first, they were 
treated as ‘soldiers of Christ’, who had joined an expedition out of love for 
him. And the taking of the cross, the sewing of a cross on a man’s garments 
as a symbol of his vow to crusade, was seen as a response to Christ’s state- 
ment: ‘Whosoever doth not carry his cross and come after me cannot be my 
disciple’ (Luke xiv, 27). It is notoriously difficult to establish exactly what 
occurred at the Council of Clermont in November 1095, but it is possible 
that Pope Urban II preached the First Crusade on the basis of this text: the 
author of one of the accounts of the council mentioned that he had done 
so when he ordered the crusaders to sew crosses on their clothes;’ and 
another witness also referred to it, in a narrative in which Urban was made 
to remind his audience of Christ’s words, 


He that loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me. And 
everyone that hath left house or father or mother or wife or children or 
lands for my name’s sake shall receive an hundredfold and shall possess 
life everlasting (Matt. x, 37, xix, 29).° 


There is evidence that, whatever Urban actually said, a chord was struck in 
the hearts of those who responded to him. The anonymous author of the 
Gesta Francorum, who took part n the First Crusade, opened his narrative 
with a moving reference to the subject. 


5 Epistolae et chartae ad historiam primi belli sacri spectantes, ed. H. Hagenmeyer (Innsbruck, 
1901), p. 137. See also Papsturkunden in Spanien. I. Katalonien, ed. P. Kehr (Berlin, 1926), p. 
287; Epistolae et chartae, ed. Hagenmeyer, pp. 178-9 (a letter from Pope Paschal II). 

6 Bernard of Clairvaux, ‘Epistolae’, PL clxxxii, no. 364. 

7  Baldric of Dol, Historia Jerusalem, Receuil des Historiens des Croisades Occidentaux (hereafter 
RHC Occ.) iv. p. 16. See also Epistolae et chartae, ed. Hagenmayer, p. 164; Ekkehard of Aura, 
Hierosolymita, RHC Occ., v, p. 15. Quotations from scripture are given in the ‘Douai' translation. 
8 Robert of Rheims, ‘Historia Iherosolimitana’, RHC Occ., iii, p. 728; and see also p. 850; 
Fulcher of Chartres, Historia Hierosolymitana, ed. H. Hagenmeyer (Heidelberg, 1913), pp. 
115-16, 163; Gaufridus, ‘Dictamen’, RHC Occ. v, p. 349; Henry of Huntingdon, ‘De captione 
Antiochiae a christianis’, RHC Occ., v. p. 374. For the case put another way about a century 
later, see Cardinal Henry of Albano, “Tractatus de peregrinante civitate dei’, PL cciv, col. 361. 
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When already that time drew nigh, to which the Lord Jesus draws the 
attention of his people every day, especially in the Gospel in which he says, 
‘If any man will come after me, let him deny himself and take up his cross 
and follow me’ (Matt. xvi, 24), there was a great stirring throughout the 
whole region of Gaul, so that if anyone, with a pure heart and mind, 
seriously wanted to follow God and faithfully wished to bear the cross 
after him, he could make no delay in speedily taking the road to the Holy 
Sepulchre.’ 


The German Ekkehard of Aura, who was himself in the East in 1101, com- 
pared the crusaders to Simon of Cyrene,'° and the French King’s chaplain 
Odo of Deuil began his account of the Second Crusade with the words, 


In the year of the Incarnation of the Word 1146, at Easter at Vezelay, the 
glorious Louis ... King of the Franks and Duke of the Aquitanians... 
undertook to follow Christ by bearing his cross in order to be worthy of 
him."! 


An anonymous twelfth-century poet wrote: 


You who love with true love 

Awake! Do not sleep! 

The lark brings us day 

And tells us in this hideaway 

That the day of peace has come 

That God, by his very great kindness, 

Will give to those who for love of him 

Take the cross and on account of what they do 
Suffer pain night and day 

So that he will see who truly loves him.'? 


This seam of devotion was richly worked by authority. In c.1144, ina 
bull that was often to be reissued, Pope Celestine II wrote that the Templars. 


new Maccabees in this time of Grace, renouncing earthly desires and 
possessions, bearing his cross, are followers of Christ.'? 


9 Gesta Francorum, ed. R. Hill (London, 1962), p. 1. See P. Rousset, Les origines et les carac- 
teres de la premiére croisade (Neuchatel, 1945), p. 99. 

10 Ekkehard of Aura, p. 39, and see also p. 34, ‘Historia de translatione’, RHC Occ., v, p. 257. 
11 Odo of Deuil, De profectione Ludovici VII in orientem, ed. V. G. Berry (New york, 1948), p. 6. 
12 Les chansons de croisade, eds J. Bedier and P. Aubry (Paris, 1909), p. 20. B-W. Wentzlaff- 
Eggebert, Kreuzzugsdichtung des Mittelalters (Berlin, 1960), p. 325, has suggested that ver- 
nacular poetry reflected the themes of crusade preaching. | am inclined to think that the traffic 
of ideas was two-way. 

13  Papsturkunden fiir Templer und Johanniter, ed. R. Hiestand (Géttingen, 1972), no. 8. 
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And the image of the crusader denying himself and actually taking up 
Christ's cross was particularly strongly expressed at the turn of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries by Pope Innocent III,'* to whom God was a bene- 
factor owed by all profound and unrepayable debts of gratitude. 


Who would refuse to die for him, who was made for us obedient unto 
death, a death indeed on the cross?!? 


If God underwent death for man, ought man to question dying for God?'® 


Innocent expatiated on the relationship between the crusader and the cross 
in his great encyclical Quia maior, which launched the Fifth Crusade. 


We summon on behalf of him who when dying cried in a great voice on 
the cross, made obedient to God his father unto death on the cross, crying 
so that he should save us from the eternal crucifixion of death; who, 
indeed, for his own sake summoned us and said, ‘If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow me’ (Matt. 
xvi, 24). And in this clearly he said, ‘Whoever wishes to follow me to the 
crown should also follow me to the battle, which is now proposed to all 
as a test.'!” 


In a letter of 1208 to Leopold of Austria, Innocent had also stressed the 
insignificance of the crusader’s action when compared to that of Christ. 


You receive a soft and gentle cross; he bore one that was sharp and 
hard. You wear it superficially on your clothing; he endured it really in 
his flesh. You sew on yours with linen and silk threads; he was nailed to 
his with iron and hard nails." 


His pontificate marks a climax in the use of this imagery, but the love of God 
expressed by crusaders may still have been a popular theme in thirteenth- 
century sermons. The Ordinacio de predicacione S. crucis in Anglia of c.1216, 
obviously following Innocent, referred to those entering the service of the 
cross as observing the commandment to love God with all one's heart,'’ and 


14 Innocent III, Register, eds O. Hageneder and A. Haidacher, i (Graz, 1964), nos 13, 302, 
407; Innocent III, ‘Opera omnia’, PL ccxv, cols 1339-40; Innocent III, ‘Quia maior’, ed. G. 
Tangl, Studien zum Register Innocenz III (Weimar, 1929), pp. 88-9; Roger of Howden, Chronica, 
ed. W. Stubbs (London, 1868-71), iv, pp. 165-6. 

15 Innocent III, Register, no. 302; see also Innocent Ill, ‘Opera’, ecxv, col. 1339. 

16 Roger of Howden, iv, p. 72. This echoes Urban II at Clermont as reported by Baldric of 
Dol, p. 15. 

17 Innocent II, ‘Quia maior’, ed. Tangl, p. 88. 

18 Innocent III, ‘Opera’, ccxv, col. 1340. 

19 Quinti Belli Sacri Scriptores minores, ed. R, R6hricht (Geneva, 1879), p. 4. 
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Cardinal Odo of Chateauroux, who in 1245 was given the task of preach- 
ing and organizing a new crusade from France, devoted a homily to the 
subject. Preaching on the text ‘Amen I say to you that . . . you who have fol- 
lowed me. .. shall also sit (alongside) . .. when the Son of Man shall sit on 
the seat of his majesty’ (Matt. xix, 28), Odo enjoined his audience to forsake 
everything for the love of God: true conversion could only come about 
through love of God rather than of earthly things and a man could love his 
neighbour only as an expression of his love of God. He went on to tell his 
listeners that 


It is a clear sign that a man burns with love of God and zeal for God when 
he leaves country, possessions, house, children and wife, going overseas 
in the service of Jesus Christ ... Whoever wishes to take and have Christ 
ought to follow him; to follow him to death.”° 


There can be little doubt that the audiences addressed by popes and 
preachers saw the expression of love for God in terms that were real to them, 
above all in the light of their relationship with and the loyalty they owed to 
secular rulers. And these rulers were also feudal lords. At the time the ties 
between vassals and their lords were regarded as being so close and were 
held in so emotional a way that feudal terminology was used by the poets 
of courtly love to describe the devotion of the perfect lover to his lady.”' To 
the crusaders, Christ was a king and lord who had lost his inheritance, his 
haereditas or patrimonium, to the pagans: indeed the image of the Holy Land 
as Christ’s inheritance, which was an old one, was used in one of the 
accounts of Pope Urban II's speech at Clermont”’ and often thereafter; even 
as late as 1274, Pope Gregory X wrote in his Constitutiones pro zelo fidei of 
the feelings of charity that should be aroused in Christian hearts at its loss.”* 
It was the duty of Christ’s subjects to fight for the recovery or in the defence 
of Christ's heritage as they would for the domains of their own lords, and 
the anonymous twelfth-century poet, from whose crusade song I have 
already quoted, expressed a common opinion when he wrote that ‘he who 
abandons his lord in need deserves to be condemned’.”* 

Faced by a world that saw things in such concrete terms the popes tended 
to express themselves on this matter in a cloudy way, probably because 
theologians could not bring themselves to use too explicitly the feudal 


20 Odo of Chateauroux, ‘Sermones de tempore et sanctis’, ed. J. B. Pitra, Analecta novissima, 
ii (Paris, 1888), pp. 310-15. For an even later example, see Rutebeuf, pp. 121, 128. 

21 M. Bloch, Feudal Society (London, 1961), p. 233. 

22 Guibert of Nogent, ‘Historia quae dicitur Gesta Dei per Francos’, RHC Oce., iv, p. 137. See 
also Baldric of Dol, p. 14. 

23 ‘Constitutiones pro zelo fidei’, ed. H. Finke, Konzilienstudien zur Geschichte des 13. Jahrhun- 
derts (Miinster, 1891), p. 113. 

24 Les chansons de croisade, ed. Bedier and Aubry, p. 20. 
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relationship, with its notions of contract and reciprocal obligations, as a 
means of describing man’s relationship to God. Carl Erdmann has drawn 
attention to the ambiguous way in which, as he turned for help to the feudal 
knighthood in the 1070s and 1080s, Pope Gregory VII used the feudal 
terms miles, fidelis and servitium,’’ and the same was true of Gregory's suc- 
cessors. But popes could also on occasion specifically use the images of the 
everyday world to bring home to people what was meant by loving God. 
Innocent III, for instance, was fond of referring in this way to Christ as a 
king. 


Consider most dear sons, consider carefully that if any temporal king was 
thrown out of his domain and perhaps captured, would he not, when he 
was restored to his pristine liberty and the time had come for dispensing 
justice, look on his vassals as unfaithful and traitors against the crown 
and guilty of lése majesté unless they had committed not only their prop- 
erty but also their persons to the task of freeing him? ... And similarly 
will not Jesus Christ, the king of kings and lord of lords, whose servant 
you cannot deny being, who joined your soul to your body, who redeemed 
you with his precious blood, who conceded to you the kingdom, who 
enables you to live and move and gave you all the good things you have 


.. condemn you for the vice of ingratitude and, as it were, the crime of 


infidelity if you neglect to help him??° 


At about the same time the great preacher James of Vitry developed what 
Innocent was saying in one of his sermons, although he was careful to point 


out 


that man’s relationship with Christ was not a feudal one. 


When a lord is afflicted by the loss of his patrimony he wishes to prove 
his friends and find out if his vassals are faithful. Whoever holds a fief of 
a liege lord is worthily deprived of it if he deserts him when he is engaged 
in battle and loses his inheritance. You hold your body and soul and what- 
ever you have from the Supreme Emperor and today he has had you called 
upon to help him in battle; and though you are not bound by feudal law, 
he offers you so many and such good things, the remission of all sins, 
whatever the penalty or guilt, and above all eternal life, that you ought 
at once to hurry to him.?’ 


Later in the century, Odo of Chateauroux, in the sermon to which I have 
already referred, asked his audience a question coloured by the aspirations 


25 


C. Erdmann, The Origin of the Idea of Crusade (Princeton, 1977), pp. 210-10. See also I. 


S. Robinson, ‘Gregory VII and the soldiers of Christ,’ History, lviii (1973), pp. 177-84. 
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Innocent III. ‘Opera’, cexiv, cols 809-10; and see cexy, col. 1500; Innocent II, ‘Quia 


maior’, ed. Tangl, pp. 89-90. 
27 James of Vitry, ‘Sermones vulgares’, ed. J. B. Pitra, Analecta novissima, ii (Paris, 1888), p. 


422. 
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and feelings of the world in which they lived. ‘What is loving God if it is not 
desiring his honour and glory?** Churchmen, therefore, could portray the 
crusader’s love of God in terms that laymen could recognize as being ana- 
logous to their regard for their earthly superiors. But the presentation of 
theology in everyday terms is revealed even more strikingly in the expres- 
sion of the idea of love for fellow-men. 

The belief that crusading expressed love of one’s neighbour as well as 
love of God also dated from the First Crusade. It has long been accepted that 
an important element in Pope Urban’s thinking when he preached the cross 
was the opportunity he saw of bringing fraternal aid to Christians in the 
East, oppressed by or in danger from the Muslims.”’ Baldric of Dol. in his 
account of the sermon at Clermont. laid emphasis on the supposed suffer- 
ing of the Eastern Christians and made Urban make a typical distinction 
between the barbarisms of internal strife in France and the virtues of 
helping the East. 


It is dreadful, brothers, dreadful, for you to raise thieving hands against 
Christians. It is much less evil to brandish the sword against the Muslims; 
in a particular case it is good, because it is charity to lay down lives for 
friends. *° 


The development of the idea of violence expressing fraternal love can be 
illustrated from the sources for the history of the Military Orders, which 
were linked closely to the crusades, even if the brothers in them were not 
technically crusaders.*' The founding of the Order of Knights Templar is a 
remarkable event in the history of the religious life. One of the chief attrac- 
tions of the First Crusade, which followed closely on a change in the 
Church’s thinking on the role of laymen,*? was that now at last the laity 
had a task to perform, pleasing to God, for which they were especially 
equipped and which professed religious were not permitted to undertake. In 
a well-known passage in his history of the crusade, Guibert of Nogent wel- 
comed the fact that now laymen could attain salvation through works 
without entering a monastery;*’ and the sudden realization that the leading 
crusader Tancred, torn between ‘the Gospel and the world’, had of the new 


28 Odo of Chateauroux, ‘Sermones’, pp. 310-11. 

29 Erdmann, op. cit., pp. 349-50, 355 ff. 

30 Baldric of Dol, pp. 13-15. See also Hugh of S. Maria, ‘Itineris Hierosolymitani Com- 
pendium’, RHC Occ., v, p. 363; Narratio Floriacensis’, RHC Oce., v, p. 357. 

31 See Riley-Smith, What Were the Crusades?, pp. 70-1. 

32 Robinson, op. cit., pp. 169-92. 

33 Guibert of Nogent, p. 124. See also Pope Urban II's letter to Vallombrosa, ‘Papstur- 
kunden in Florenz’, ed. W. Wiederhold, Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 2u 
Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. KI. (1901), p. 313. 
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role for Christian warriors, and his enthusiastic response to it,** is evidence 
for the force of this idea, as is the emphasis on the ‘new knight’ still to be 
found in the writings of St Bernard half a century later.*® But so dominant 
was the appeal of the religious life and so superior was its status that, within 
20 years of the capture of Jerusalem, professed religious were themselves 
taking on the role of warriors, usurping the special function of the laity. All 
contemporaries were struck by the fact that a new kind of religious life had 
come into being, in which the brothers could hardly have acted in a more 
secular way. The compilers of the Templar rule wrote that 


We believe that by divine providence this new kind of religious order was 
founded by you in the holy places, so that you combine soldiering with 
the religious life and in this way the order can fight with arms and can 
without blame smite the enemy.*° 


The association in the Templar life of both religious and military practices 
was a point also made in St Bernard's treatise, the De laude novae militiae,*’ 
and in the early thirteenth century, by which time the Hospitallers had also 
taken on military responsibilities and the Spanish and German Military 
Orders had been founded, James of Vitry wrote of the brothers 


concerning whom the Lord says, ‘I will encompass my house with them 
that serve me in war, going and returning’ (Zac. ix, 8). Going in time of 
war, returning in time of peace: going by means of action, returning by 
means of contemplation; going in war to fight, returning in peace to 
repose and devotion to prayer, so that they are like soldiers in battle and 
like monks in convent.*® 


The appearance of religious dedicated to war was bound to lead to contro- 
versy. In the 1160s and 1170s Pope Alexander III was worried by the trans- 
formation of the Hospital of St John into a Military Order,*’ and as early as 
the 1120s someone, perhaps Hugh of St Victor, had to answer on the 
Templars’ behalf critics who maintained that a monastic profession to 
defend with arms the faith and Christendom was ‘illicit and pernicious’ and 
that it would lead the Templars into sin because war was activated by hatred 
and greed. 


34 Radulph of Caen, ‘Gesta Tancredi’, RHC Occ., iii, p. 606. See Erdmann, op. cit., pp. 336-7. 
35 Rousset, op. cit., pp. 154-5, 159-63. 

36 Die urspriingliche Templerregel, ed. G. Schniirer (Freiburg, 1903), p. 147. 

37 Bernard of Clairvaux, ‘De laude novae militiae’, Opera, ed. J. Leclercq et al. iii (Rome, 
1963), pp. 219-22. 

38 James of Vitry, ‘Sermones’, p. 406. 

39 J. S.C. Riley-Smith, The Knights of St. John in Jerusalem and Cyprus (London, 1967), p. 76. 
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I say to you that you do not hate, which is unjust, because you do not hate 
man but iniquity. Again I say, you are not greedy, which is unjust, because 
you acquire that which should justly be taken on account of sins and that 
which is justly yours because of the work that you do.*° 


But the real reply was given in 1139 by Pope Innocent II in Omne datum 
optimum, the papal charter for the Templars, and it was a reply that drew 
attention to the love shown by the brothers. 


As true Israelites and most instructed fighters in divine battle, filled with 
the flames of divine charity, you carry out in deeds the words of the 
Gospel, ‘Greater love than this no man hath, that a man lay down his life 
for his friends."*! 


In 1155 this was re-emphasized by Pope Adrian IV in Sicut sacra evangelia, 
in phrases that were often to be repeated in later papal letters. 


The knights of the Temple . . . are especially called to the service of the 
omnipotent God and are numbered with the heavenly host. This is indi- 
cated by their reverend habit and is shown by the sign of the cross of 
Our Lord which they wear on their bodies. Indeed they have been founded 
for this purpose, that they do not fear to lay down their lives for their 
brothers.” 


The same attitude was to be found with regard to the Hospitallers as they 
took on military duties. The first reference to a military wing in their 
statutes treated it as an extension of their charitable work. 


These eleemosynary grants have properly been established in the holy 
Order of the Hospital, except for the brethren-at-arms, whom the holy 
Order keeps honourably, and many other bounties.*? 


And in 1191 Pope Celestine III referred to the Hospitallers, fighting the 
infidel and looking after the poor, as ‘the children of peace and love... 


40 ‘Un document sur les débuts des Templiers’, ed. J. Leclercq, Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique, 
lii (1957), p. 87. For the authorship see M. L. Bulst-Thiele, Sacrae Domus Militiae Templi 
Hierosolymitani Magistri (Gottingen, 1974), p. 23. 

41  Papsturkunden fiir Templer und Johanniter, ed. Hiestand, no. 3 (pp. 205-6). See also Cartu- 
laire général de l'ordre de Temple 1119?-1150, ed. Marquis d’Albon, i (Paris, 1913), no. 41. 
‘Such eminence of charity and grace of praiseworthy honesty are seen to abound among the 
devoted knights of the Temple of Jerusalem.’ 

42  Papsturkunden fiir Templer und Johanniter, ed. Hiestand, no. 27; and see nos 38, 54. 
75, 93. 

43  Cartulaire général de l’ordre des Hospitaliers de St. Jean de Jérusalem (1100-1310), ed. J. 
Delaville Le Roulx (Paris, 1894-1906), no. 627. 
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servants in Christ of the holy poor of Jerusalem and of all lands every- 
where’.** In this respect the Military Orders sprang from the same stem as 
did the other new orders of the time, demonstrating in their own fashion 
the concern for charitable work and the care of one’s neighbour that so 
many of them showed. 

The idea that crusading expressed fraternal love was, of course, also put 
forward in encyclicals directed chiefly at the laity. In 1169, Pope Alexander 
Ill, responding to a request for aid from the Kingdom of Jerusalem, pub- 
lished a major appeal with the widest possible circulation. He began it by 
stressing the role love. 


Among all the means that Divine Wisdom has provided for the exercise 
of charity in the midst of temporal affairs, it would be difficult to find a 
field of action in which this charity could be expressed with more glory 
with regard to virtue, and with better results with regard to rewards, than 
in aid to relieve the needs of the Church in the East and the faithful of 
Christ, by defending them against the onslaught of the pagans, so that 
both the cult of the Divine Name does not fail and the virtue of brother- 
hood shines forth praiseworthily.*° 


In 1215 Innocent III returned to the theme of love in Quia maior, this time 
love for Christians in territories occupied by the Muslims. 


How does a man love according to divine precept his neighbour as himself 
when, knowing that his Christian brothers in faith and in name are held 
by the perfidious Muslims in strict confinement and weighed down by the 
yoke of heaviest servitude, he cannot devote himself to the efficacious 
work of liberating them? In this he transgresses the command of that 
natural law which the Lord declared in the Gospel. ‘All things . . . what- 
soever you would that men should do to you, do you also to them.’ (Matt. 
vii, 12). Is it by chance that you do not know that among them (the 
Muslims) many thousands of Christians are held in servitude and in jail, 
tortured with innumerable torments?*° 


Now, the striking thing about these references to love is that they are 
one dimensional and therefore not truly Christian. Love of neighbour was 
always treated in crusade propaganda in terms of fraternal love for fellow- 
Christians, never in terms of love shown for enemies as well as friends. And 
this one-sided view of love did not properly reflect Christian teaching in the 


44 Ibid., no, 911. 

45 Alexander III, ‘Opera omnia’, PL cc, col. 599. See also cols 601-2. For the background, 
see R. C. Smail, ‘Latin Syria and the West, 1149-1187’, Transactions of the Royal Historical 
Society, 5th ser., xix (1969), pp. 13-4. 

46 Innocent III, ‘Quia maior’, ed. Tangl, p. 90. 
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past or at the time. One has only to read the Sentences of Peter Lombard 
to find a contemporary theologian putting before his readers a more fully 
rounded view. By neighbour, Peter stressed, one must mean all mankind. 
Certainly, he argued, fellow-Christians ought especially to be loved and, in 
that we cannot show equal love to all, they should come first. since they are 
members of the same body and recognize the same Father. It is, moreover, 
sufficient to love enemies straighforwardly and not to hate them; in this 
respect love of enemies comes last in a scale of expressions of love. But he 
emphasized that enemies must be included in our love for all men and he 
quoted St Augustine to the effect that it is more virtuous to love enemies 
than friends.*” 

The christian tradition on violence, moreover, the foundations of which 
had been laid by the Fathers, naturally stressed the role of love, for enemies 
as well as friends, in the use of force. St Augustine had treated the matter 
comprehensively. To him, just violence required right intention on the part 
of the imposers of force as a prerequisite. In his treatise on the Sermon on 
the Mount, containing one of his earliest essays on the subject, he stressed 
that the intention behind punishment designed for the purpose of correc- 
tion had to be to make the offender happy; it had to be imposed out of love 
by those who had in this matter overcome hatred. Christ had denounced 
hatred seeking vengeance, not love desiring to correct the object of love. 
Further, many noble and saintly men had in the past inflicted death as a 
punishment for sins. Those put to death had suffered no injury from it; 
rather, they were already being injured by their sins and their state might 
have become far worse had they been allowed to live. Augustine referred 
here to the prophet Elijah killing on authority from God and he drew atten- 
tion to St Paul delivering a sinner over to Satan for the destruction of his 
flesh, so that his spirit might be saved (I Cor. v, 5). He admitted that he did 
not really understand the meaning of the words St Paul had used, but he 
maintained that it was clear that, whatever St Paul did mean, he intended 
to save a soul; in other words that this was a punishment imposed through 
love.*® To Augustine, the intentions of those who authorized violence and 
of those who participated in it had to be in favour of justice, a virtue which 
for him assigned to everyone his due, working through love of God and love 
of one's neighbour.*” It being often more loving to use force than indul- 
gence, it followed that just violence had love for those on whom it was meted 
out as the mainspring of action; and this kind of motivation would mean 


47 Peter Lombard, ‘Sententiarum libri quatuor’ (PL excii), iii, D. Xxvii, c. 4, DD. xxix—xxx. 
48 ‘De sermone Domini in monte’ (Corpus Christianorum. Series Latina, xxxv), 1, xx §8 
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49 For instance, see ‘De civitate Dei’ (Corpus Christianorum. Series Latina, xlvii-xlviii), XIX: 
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that one would be careful to employ only such violence as was necessary,” 
Augustine often wrote of the way parents could express their love for their 
children by correcting them,”’ and he also referred to the violence some- 
times needed in healing the sick or in rescuing men from physical danger 
against their wills.*’ The scriptures were combed by him for references to 
acts or expressions of violence, motivated by love, perpetrated by Moses and 
Elijah, ® by St Paul,”* by a loving God and even by a loving Christ, as when 
he scourged the stall-keepers out of the Temple and blinded St Paul on the 
road to Damascus.” All of this provided a basis for his justification of the 
repression of heresy. It was right, and a sign of love and mercy in imitation 
of Christ, for a loving Church, in collaboration with a loving state, to force 
heretics from the path of error for their own benefit, compelling them to 
goodness in the same way as the host at the wedding feast in Christ's parable 
had sent out his servant to force those in the highways to come to the 
banquet.”° 

Augustine's thought was very influential in the central Middle Ages. On 
most of the criteria for Christian violence crusading ideas followed his. But 
they did not on love. One explanation might be that since Augustine devoted 
most of his writing on violence to justifying the suppression of heresy — and 
made little distinction between force associated with war against external 
foes and force used internally to repress heretics — his approach was one 
that could lead more naturally to an emphasis on love as a disciplinary 
force, for which parallels could be drawn with family life. But, in fact, writers 
at the time of the crusades also treated violence against external and in- 
ternal injurers under the same general heading. And since they did not 
distinguish the forms of violence, at least as far as the justification of force 
went, one would not expect crusade propagandists to have done so either. 

It might also be pointed out that certain premisses in Augusine’s thought 
were alien to the theology of the central Middle Ages and that this might 
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explain why the justifiers of crusading violence did not follow him on the 
issue of love of enemies as well as friends. In particular, he had a very neg- 
ative attitude towards free will, and this led him to have a pessimistic view 
of the ability of most of mankind truly to act through love. The fact was 
that those whom love restrained were less numerous in this world than 
those who had to be restrained by terror. Fear, instilled by the penal laws of 
the Roman emperors against heresy, forced men to truth, and many were 
brought to the true faith and to salvation who otherwise would not have 
known it. Moreover, fear gave the faint-hearted the excuse to break with 
heresy.’’ Augustine could, therefore, compare just and unjust persecution: 
the Roman state, in alliance with the Church, imposed a just persecution, 
while the pagan emperors and the wicked persecuted unjustly.’* He argued 
that Christ had promised blessedness for those persecuted for justice's sake, 
but had said nothing about those persecuted for the sake of injustice. 
Nobody became a martyr merely by suffering for religion. ‘It is not the 
penalty that makes a martyr, but the cause.’”’ So the essential thing was the 
justice of the cause for which one suffered, and an image Augustine used 
was that of Christ, unjustly crucified, hanging on the cross between the two 
thieves. who had been justly condemned.” Playing down free will it was, of 
course, fairly easy to justify violence in terms of love shown to those inca- 
pable of motivation to good except by fear. But it was far less easy to do so 
if one shared the highly developed notions of free will that were common 
in the central Middle Ages, since coercion potentially limited the operation 
of free will in the coerced. In a dictum in his important Causa XXIII on vio- 
lence, the canonist Gratian, writing in c.1140, showed anxiety about this 
matter.°! 

Augustine’s approach to free will, moreover, resulted in an indifference 
to the salvific value of works.°’ In fact he did not really believe that any 
special merit attached to the participants in his violence. He wrote that 
Abraham had shown ‘praiseworthy’ compliance with God’s order to sacri- 
fice Isaac,°*’ but he seems to have regarded even acts of violence on God's 
specific command — a category of force to which he paid special attention - 
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as being merely blameless."* One would be quite wrong to refuse such an 
order, but only doing one’s duty if one obeyed it. In fact the man who owed 
obedience to the giver of a command, whether God himself or God’s minis- 
ter, did not himself kill: he was an instrument in the hand of the autho- 
rizer.°’ To the apologists for the crusades, on the other hand, merit, which 
of course stemmed from the dominant position held by the concept of free 
will, played so large a part that a recent historian of the crusades has defined 
holy war in terms of its meritoriousness.”° 

But, apart from Gratian’s dictum to which I have already referred, the- 
ologians of the time of the crusades do not seem to have found it difficult to 
graft ideas of free will and merit onto Augustinian thought. Indeed, if there 
is one feature of their treatment of love and violence it is how Augustinian 
it is; and quotations from Augustine, including those which emphasized 
love of enemies, predominate in their writings. It was St Anselm of Lucca, 
a supporter of Pope Gregory VII, who in books XII and XIII of his Collectio 
canonum, written in c.1083, collected the basic Augustinian texts on vio- 
lence, including those on force and love, and passed them on to his succes- 
sors as authorities for the arguments that the Church did not persecute but 
expressed love when she punished sin; that Moses, using force on orders 
from God, did nothing cruel; that punishment could be imposed not out of 
hatred but out of love; and that wars could be benevolent in intention.°’ 
Anselm was followed by Ivo of Chartres who, in his Decretum and Panormia, 
written in France in c.1094 on the eve of the First Crusade,°* used his 
authorities to demonstrate that love of neighbour demanded that in nor- 
mal circumstances one should not kill.°’ One should not embark on punish- 
ment unless one had personally overcome hatred; indeed penalties could be 
imposed on those who killed out of hate and not out of zeal for justice.”° 
But Ivo stressed, in an Augustinian passage that was later to be used by 
Gratian, that the exercise of Christian forebearance (patientia) did not en- 
tirely rule out necessary fighting.’' Love, in fact, could involve physical 
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correction, in the same way as a father punished a son or a master a 
servant.’* To coerce one’s neighbour could be to love him and the man who 
punished evil did not persecute but loved.’’ Indeed in the Panormia. which 
was a popular work. * three chapters were devoted to the arguments, taken 
entirely from St Augustine. that neighbourly love demanded that men pre- 
vent their neighbours from doing evil and that Christians could, in fact, 
sin if they did not persecute those engaged in evil works.’* Ivo maintained 
that wars fought by true Christians were in fact acts of pacification, since 
their aim was peace. ’° 

The works of Anselm of Lucca and Ivo of Chartres foreshadowed that 
of Gratian, but in no way approached the subtlety and honesty of Gratian’s 
treatment of force in Causa XXIII of his Decretum, written in c.1140. He 
began by facing up squarely to the passages in the New Testament that ap- 
peared to forbid Christians to use violence of any kind, but he then took his 
readers through a mass of material that gradually revealed the Christian 
justification of violence. On the issue of love. including love of enemies. he 
was, like Anselm and Ivo, fundamentally Augustinian. The use of force 
was not entirely forbidden in the precepts of forebearance (patientia),”’ for 
while they should be interpreted as meaning that clemency and tolerance 
should be shown, bad sins ought to be punished. as in the cases of Ananias 
and Sapphira on the condemnation of St Peter — this was a favourite 
example of the Fathers and of those writing on violence in the central 
Middle Ages — of Elymas who was blinded on the word of St Paul and of the 
sinner whom St Paul handed over to Satan.’* Evil must not be rendered for 
evil and one should love, not persecute, enemies,’® but Augustine’s analo- 
gies of the doctor prescribing for patients and the heads of households 
correcting sons and servants were drawn on.*° Out of maternal love the 
Church could prescribe medicine for sinners, and anyway better the wounds 
of a friend than the kisses of an enemy.*' Men were bound to love their 
enemies, to pray for them and show mercy to them, but the demands of love 
should mean that they could not allow others to sin with impunity. Acts of 
mercy could themselves be unjust, and one such act could lead to univer- 
sal harm.** And so the restless were usefully corrected by the office of public 
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power. It was better to love with severity: persecution was not always cul- 
pable for it could serve love.*’ And the wicked could be forced to goodness: 
men had the example of Christ to follow here; nobody loved more than he 
did, yet he forced St Paul onto the path of righteousness. Moses, too, pun- 
ished the Israelites not out of cruelty but out of love. Correction was an 
attribute of mercy, as could be found by reading not only the Old Testament, 
but also the New, although the examples in it were more rare.** Gratian 
believed that he had established from his authorities that punishment in 
itself was permitted and did not necessarily involve hatred.*” 

As a final example of the treatment of love and violence at the time of 
the crusades one might look at St Thomas Aquinas’s early polemical trea- 
tise Contra impugnantes, written in 1256.°° This again was Augustinian 
in its approach and it repeated the argument that Christ only gave the 
apostles, who were simple and uneducated men, power to authorize punish- 
ment by means of force after he had taught them to love their neighbours 
absolutely.*’ 

Reading these works one glimpses what seems to be a different world to 
that portrayed in crusading propaganda. Instead of the one-dimensional 
notion of fraternal love for fellow-Christians, violence is treated in the con- 
text of love for all mankind, enemies as well as friends. For all its obvious 
faults, one is bound to admire the subtlety and learning of the canonists’ 
treatment of force and to recognize that it has an authentic place in the 
Christian ethical tradition. But it must be stressed that theologians and 
canonists and the popes and curial clerks who wrote the calls to crusade did 
not live in different worlds. Pope Alexander III, for instance, in whose name 
was issued one of the encyclicals from which I have quoted, was himself a 
canonist and the author of a commentary on Gratian’s Decretum.** It is not 
believable that the popes who proclaimed crusades and the more respectable 
preachers who whipped up enthusiasm for them did not grasp the com- 
plexity of the Christian position. They must have presented their one-sided 
version of love deliberately, with a view to the audience they were 
addressing. 

It could be that they dared not do otherwise. A feature of the attitudes of 
twelfth-century lay society as revealed in its vernacular poetry was its blind, 
uncomprehending hatred of the infidel, expressed, for instance, in Charle- 
magne’s famous declaration in the Song of Roland that ‘Never to paynims 
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may I show love or peace’. Through the epics runs the theme of an implaca- 
ble war of conversion against non-Christians, a theme that expressed itself 
in the slaughters that accompanied the conquests of the First Crusade 
and the forced conversions that were perpetrated in the East and in Spain,* 
Only towards the end of the twelfth century did the picture of the ‘noble 
heathen’, the pagan who was capable of good actions, begin to take hold 
among ordinary laymen.”’ Given this feeling, it was hardly possible for 
crusade propagandists to write in terms of love of enemy; on the contrary, 
crusading literature and propaganda played on the xenophobia by the use 
of emotive terms — enemies of God, servants of the Devil, servants of the 
Anti-Christ — to describe the Muslims.”! 

But this negative explanation is not sufficient. The popes and their re- 
presentatives must have brought up the subject of love because of the posi- 
tive feelings they knew would be aroused in those who listened to their ap- 
peals. I believe that, as with love of God, we find here echoes of the secular 
world. It will have been noticed that in the sources from which I have quoted 
the words most commonly used to refer to fellow-Christians are brothers 
( fratres) and friends (amici). And at this time the word amicus as often as not 
meant kinsman, rather than simply friend, as in a French eleventh-century 
document which referred to 


his friends, that is to say his mother, his brothers, his sisters and his other 
relatives by blood or by marriage.” 


Men hearing these words would be encouraged to think of fellow-Christians 
as their relatives and the specific use of this kind of imagery is to be found 
in one of the reports of Pope Urban’s sermon at Clermont, in which he was 
said to have referred to the Eastern Christians as 


your full brothers, your comrades, your brothers born of the same 
mother, for you are sons of the same Christ and the same Church.”° 


It is well known that in the central Middle Ages kinship was regarded as cre- 
ating the same sort of binding obligations as vassalage. The family was a 
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source of strength to the individual, and ties of kinship took precedence, 
along with vassalage, over all others. It looks as though crusade propagan- 
dists decided to present crusading love to laymen in the same terms as love 
of family. And if one accepts Georges Duby’s belief that in twelfth-century 
knightly families ‘the patrimony seemed indeed to have been the essential 
support for the recollection ... of family consciousness’,”* then the idea 
of Palestine as the hereditary patrimony of Christ takes on a new meaning. 
In an age obsessed by family land-holdings, Christ's children were being 
aroused by threats to their father’s inheritance.”’ 

My suggestion that crusading charity was presented to the laity as an 
example of family love leads to a further point. Marc Bloch has written that 
‘the Middle Ages, from beginning to end, and particularly in the feudal 
era, lived under the sign of private vengeance’.”® The history of the 
eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries is punctuated by violent vendet- 
tas. The Church was naturally opposed to them, but it looks as though in 
its preaching of crusades it was not averse to using the imagery of the 
family feud to attract knights. Vengeance on the infidel who had oppressed 
Christians’ brothers and seized their father’s patrimony was a theme in 
crusade propaganda;”’ and when in 1198 Pope Innocent III referred to 
crusaders being summoned 


as sons to take vengeance on injury to their father and as brothers to 
avenge the destruction of their brothers”® 


everyone must have known what he meant. The crusade was in this sense 
a blood-feud waged against those who had harmed members of Christ’s 
family. 

But I would also argue that love, even in the debased form in which it 
was presented to potential crusaders, was theologically essential to the cru- 
sading movement, because for Christians in all ages sacred violence cannot 
be proposed on any grounds save that of love. And the idea of charity con- 
tributed to the crusades’ attraction in that, while all sorts of motives and 
feelings conditioned the response of Latin Christians to the popes’ appeals 
to take the cross, contemporaries really did feel that they were engaging in 
something morally satisfying. In an age dominated by the theology of merit 
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this explains why participation in crusades was believed to be meritorioy, 
why the expeditions were seen as penitential acts that could gain indy. 
lences, and why death in battle was regarded as martyrdom. In the 1939, 
Carl Erdmann. in his influential book on the origins of the movement, linked 
it to the eleventh-century reformers who were, he explained, ‘the very men 
who stood for the idea of holy war and sought to put it into practice’. Hi, 
association of the reform movement with the development of crusading 
idea was one of the most striking features of a brilliant study, but it can be 
argued that he did not take things far enough; that, although he gave eyj- 
dence for a relationship between reform and sacred violence, he did not 
explain why such a relationship existed. In fact, as manifestations of Chris- 
tian love, the crusades were as much the products of the renewed spiritu- 
ality of the central Middle Ages, with its concern for living the vita apostolica 
and expressing Christian ideals in active works of charity, as were the new 
hospitals, the pastoral work of the Augustinians and Premonstratensians 
and the service of the friars. The charity of St Francis may now appeal to 
us more than that of the crusaders, but both sprang form the same roots. 
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Reconquest and Crusade in 
Spain, c.1050—1 150 


R. A. Fletcher 


Editor’s Introduction 


Medieval Europeans did not have to travel all the way to Asia Minor to find 
a struggle between Christianity and Islam. They had one in their own back- 
yard. Since the Muslim invasion of Spain in the eighth century the idea of 
reconquest of the peninsula had been an important component of Spanish 
Christian thought and culture. The concept of Christian holy war aimed at 
turning back Muslim conquests was, therefore, well established in Spain long 
before the crusades. Carl Erdmann saw the wars of the Spanish Reconquest 
as precursors of crusade. In this chapter, R. A. Fletcher addresses some of 
the myths of the Reconquest. In particular, he asserts that the history of 
medieval Spain is not characterized by a long and continuous struggle between 
Christians and Muslims. Rather, he finds evidence to suggest that the idea of 
holy war foundered in the eleventh century, making way for cooperation 
between Christian and Muslim rulers on the frontiers. Fervor for the 
Reconquest appears to have been rekindled near the end of the century, 
when French reformers and preachers made their presence felt in Spain. 
After the success of the First Crusade, the popes co-opted the Reconquest 
into the crusades, thus changing it and making it part of a much larger 
movement. It was not the Spanish Reconquest that formed the crusades, 
Fletcher argues, but the crusades that transformed the Spanish Reconquest. 


Reconquest and Crusade in Spain, 
c.1050—1150 


R. A. Fletcher 


In the summer of 1898 the entire Spanish fleet was destroyed in two succes- 
sive engagements with the navy of the United States: the most comprehen- 
sive, catastrophic and humiliating naval defeats of modern history. Not only 
did these reverses shear Spain of the last shreds of transatlantic empire: they 
also inflicted a severe psychological blow to the Spanish nation at large, 
Already a stranger to most of the invigorating developments in economic, 
cultural and political life which had transformed western Europe in the 
course of the nineteenth century, Spain found that her backwardness and 
feebleness had now been devastatingly exposed to the gaze of the world. 
Spain had become a laughing-stock among the nations. What had gone 
wrong? The ‘Generation of '98’ was the name given to the group of intellec- 
tuals and public men who set themselves to ponder this question. They con- 
ceived of their task in large terms. It was not just a matter of diagnosing and 
treating present and local sickness—to employ the medical imagery of which 
they were so fond — but of taking account of the whole organism which was 
so visibly ailing; and this involved examining its early growth. An historical 
dimension was built into their deliberations from the outset. It is for this 
reason that 1898 isa significant date for the historian of medieval Spain. 

Twentieth-century debate on the nature of the Spanish past and the 
shape of the Spanish identity which that past delineated was thus begun in 
a mood of anguish and heart-searching. It continued against a background 
of mounting social and political turmoil culminating in civil war. These con- 
ditions were not conducive to dispassionate scholarship. Furthermore, 
Spanish academic discussion was then — and in some quarters still is — con- 
ducted in a rhetorical tradition which is foreign to our own habits of schol- 
arly discourse. We should be prepared for the results of this intellectual 
activity to look a little odd. Debate is hardly the appropriate term for what 
occurred during the ensuing period of general Franco's regime. At home. 
the victors permitted only that version of the Spanish past to be dissemi- 
nated of which they approved. Scattered in exile abroad the defeated were 
able to work in a less constricting atmosphere, but their labours tended to 
suffer from the perennial difficulties which exiles encounter when contem- 
plating the history of their native country.' 


1 PE. Russell, ‘The Nessus-shirt of Spanish history’, Bulletin of Hispanic Studies, XXXVI 
(1959), 219-25, is an acute critique of the historical writing thrown up in the wake of 1898: 
A. MacKay, “The Hispanic-Converso predicament’, Transactions of the Royal Historical Society 
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It is this background which renders intelligible that interpretation of 
Spain’s medieval history which has proved the most acceptable, not just in 
official or intellectual circles, but much more widely in the peninsular social 
community. Briefly summarized, it runs along these lines. The overrunning 
of nearly all the Iberian peninsula in the early eighth century by the forces 
of Islam was owing in large part to the decadence of the Visigothic regime 
which was overthrown. It was, in a sense, a punishment visited upon Spain 
for her shortcomings thus to be trampled upon by alien, non-Christian 
enemies. Yet even out of monstrous evil good can come. Spain suffered for 
Christendom. She saved western Europe from being engulfed beneath a tidal 
wave from Africa and the Orient.? Purged by this ordeal, the Christian 
refugees in the north were able to undertake the task destined for them — 
‘destiny’ being another much-favoured concept — of reconquering the land 
of Spain from the Moors. 

At this point let Ramon Menéndez Pidal (1869-1968) take up the story 
— an exceptionally long-lived member of the generation of ’98, an acute 
scholar and felicitous stylist, and a medievalist who achieved in his own 
country a singular and well-merited degree of public renown. I quote from 
his celebrated essay on Spanish history published in 1947: 


The pure unfettered religious spirit which had been preserved in the north 
gave impetus and national aims to the Reconquest. Without its strength 
of purpose Spain would have given up in despair all resistance and would 
have become denationalized. In the end it would have become Islamized 
as did all the other provinces of the Roman Empire in the east and south 
of the Mediterranean. In the period from the eighth to the tenth centuries 
Islam appeared so immensely superior in power and culture to the West 
that it was amazing that Spain did not succumb as did Syria and Egypt 
when they were Arabized, in spite of their more advanced Hellenistic 
culture; and as did Libya, Africa and Mauritania, likewise Arabized. What 
gave Spain her exceptional strength of collective resistance and enabled 
her to last through three long centuries of great peril was her policy of 
fusing into one ideal the recovery of the Gothic states for the fatherland 
and the redemption of the enslaved churches for the glory of Christian- 
ity. This fusion of ideals was solemnly declared as a national aim in the 
Epitome Ovetense of the ninth century... The proposal to recover all 
the soil of the fatherland, which never ceased to appeal to the mass of the 
people, was felt to have been accomplished in the thirteenth century, and 
both the people and the kings considered the great work terminated, 
and were convinced that it had been the united enterprise of all Spain.’ 


(hereafter TRHS), 5th series, xxxv (1985), 159-79, contains a perceptive discussion (at pp. 
171-3) of the difficulties experienced by Spanish historians during the Franco era. 

2 Itis a pity that Spain is neglected in E. W. Said, Orientalism (1978). 

3 R. Menéndez Pidal, The Spaniards in their History, translated with a prefatory essay on the 
author’s work by Walter Starkie (1950), 143-4, 188. 
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Spain's medieval past, then, is a tale of suffering and endurance, followed 
by the epic triumph of a glorious, national, crusading reconquest. This is 
the Ariadne’s thread which will guide the explorer through the labyrinthine 
complexities of her history between the ninth and the thirteenth centuries, 

Of course, such a vision or myth of Spain's medieval achievement was 
not expressed for the first time by Menéndez Pidal. In one form or another 
it has been current since the thirteenth century itself. I cite him because his 
expression of the vision was authoritative, passionate and influental: also - 
and I trust not mischievously — in the hope of indicating something of the 
manner in which Spanish historiographical concerns differ from ours. The 
essay from which I quoted was composed as an introduction to the first 
volume of the Historia de Espana of which Menéndez Pidal was the found- 
ing editor. Would not an English reader of today be a little disconcerted if 
on first looking into Collingwood and Myres he found himself confronted 
by an essay in that vein by the late Sir George Clark? 

We are faced, thus, by a long-cherished, movingly articulated interpre- 
tation of Spain’s medieval past. Over the last twenty years or so it has come 
to seem steadily less satisfying to ever larger circles of scholars within Spain 
and without. It is to give some account of why this should be so that | am 
here today. What I have to say will not, I fancy, be of any interest to schol- 
ars who are specialists in Spanish medieval history, for they will be familiar 
with it already.* It is addressed rather to other medievalists among whom 
the interpretation which I call in question still retains some potency.’ 

The notion that from an early date the Christian rulers of the Asturian 
kingdom were committed to an ideology of reconquest rests principally 
upon a passage in the so-called Cronica Albeldense, composed in about 881 
quite probably at the instance of king Alfonso III. 


They [the Saracens] take the kingdom of the Goths, which until today 
they stubbornly possess in part; and against them the Christians do battle 
day and night, and constantly strive; until the divine fore-shadowing 
orders them to be cruelly expelled from here. Amen.°® 


This chronicle is one of a cluster of texts produced at the royal court of 
Oviedo towards the end of the ninth century, designed to celebrate the great 


4 My indebtedness to these scholars will sufficiently appear in later footnotes, but | should 
like to take this opportunity of drawing attention to the particularly stimulating essay of P. A. 
Linehan, ‘Religion, nationalism and national identity in medieval Spain and Portugal’, Studies 
in Church History, xviii, ed. S. Mews (Oxford, 1982), 161-99, reprinted in P. A. Linehan. 
Spanish Church and Society 1150-1300 (1983), 

5 Here is a small but telling example. In the index to E. Siberry’s Criticism of Crusading 
1095-1274 (Oxford, 1985) there is an entry (p. 256) reading ‘Spain, crusades, see Reconquista. 
6 M. Gomez Moreno, ‘Las primeras cronicas de la reconquista: el ciclo de Alfonso III’, Bole!" 
de la Real Academia de la Historia, c (1932), 562-628, at p. 601. 
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days of the Visigothic kings of the past and to usher in the restoration of 

Gothic order through the victories of Alfonso IL. It has frequently been 

asserted, as for example by Menéndez Pidal, that this programme of recon- 

quest once enunciated remained the dominant concern of Spanish rulers, 

especially those of the successor-states to the Asturian kingdom in Leon and 
Castile, until the process was complete.’ This view cannot be accepted. These 
aspirations, prophecies and prayers belong to a precise political context in 
the reign of Alfonso III. Were they of interest subsequently? Surviving 
manuscripts show that they were being copied, sometimes with adjust- 
ments, a century later.* In certain places, at any rate, they were still seen as 
having relevance in the late tenth century. Later on, in the period which is 
my main concern, this was apparently not the case. No manuscripts of these 
texts have come down to us from the period between about 1000 and about 
1140.’ To rest an argument on negative evidence is always hazardous. 
However, I would suggest that this hiatus is noteworthy. Such as it is, the evi- 
dence — or lack of it — suggests that Spaniards of the eleventh and early 
twelfth centuries were not interested in a programme of reconquest. 

If we cannot use these early texts to shed light on the aspirations of 
eleventh- and twelfth-century Christian Spaniards, what can we use? In 
the first place, we can look at the actual conduct of relations between 
Christians and Muslims and attempt, with all due circumspection, to infer 
motive from action. Consider, to start with, the alliance made — or, strictly 
speaking, renewed — in 1073 between Sancho IV of Navarre and his neigh- 
bour al-Mugqtadir, independent ruler of a Muslim principality in the Ebro 
valley governed from Zaragoza. The text of their treaty has survived, and a 
most remarkable document it is.'” The Muslim ruler bound himself to pay 
an annual tribute of 12,000 gold pieces to the Christian, or their equiva- 
lent in silver. In return, Sancho was to intercede with the Christian king of 
Aragon, his second cousin, in an attempt to persuade him to withdraw from 
certain territories which he had seized from al-Mugtadir; if it should prove 
necessary, Sancho was to use force against his kinsman. For the future, if 


7 Fora strident reaffirmation of this theme in one of the last published works of Claudio 
Sanchez-Albornoz, see his La Espana cristiana de los siglos VIII al XI vol. i (Madrid, 1980), 
xxi-xxii. This forms a first part of volume vii in the Historia de Espana whose founding editor 
was Menéndez Pidal. See also J. A. Maravall, El concepto de Espana en la edad media (3rd edn, 
Madrid, 1981), 252-3, 262-3. 

8 The three most important MSS. are Escorial d.I.2., and Madrid, Real Academia de la 
Historia 39 and 78. On these MSS. see the important codicological studies of M. C. Diaz y 
Diaz, Libros y librerias en la Rioja altomedieval (Logronio, 1979), 32-42, 63-70, 165-73. 

9 The series picks up again in the middle years of the twellth century with Madrid, Biblioteca 
Nacional, MSS. 1358, 2805, 8831. See also M. C. Diaz y Diaz, ‘Bibliotecas en la monarquia 
leonesa hacia 1050’ in his Cédices visigoticos en la monarquia leonesa (Leon, 1983), 149-246. 
10 J. M. Lacarra, ‘Dos tratados de paz y alianza entre Sancho el de Penialén y Mocatdir de 
Zaragoza, 1069 y 1073’, in Homenaje a Johannes Vincke, i (Madrid, 1962), 121-34. 
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al-Muqtadir should require military aid Sancho was to provide it, but the 
Muslim was to pay the wages of his troops. Whenever necessary, the two 
rulers were to assist one another with military aid ‘whether against 
Christians or against Muslims’ (tam super christianos quam etiam super 
mozlemes). There was nothing that was unusual, at that time, about the fea- 
tures of this relationship. During the sixty-odd years that elapsed between 
the final extinction of the caliphate of Cordoba in 1031 and the Almora- 
vide invasion of Spain in the 1090s, several Christian rulers systematically 
exacted tributes, known as parias, from the petty principalities into which 
Muslim Spain had fragmented.’' Fernando I (1037-65) and his son, 
Alfonso VI (1065-1109) of Leon-Castile were the most prominent among 
these tribute-takers, but the rulers of Aragon, Catalonia and — as we have 
seen — Navarre profited too. Tribute took diverse forms: coin, bullion, jew- 
ellery, textiles, ivories and the mortal remains of St Isidore. Its exaction was 
a traditional and glorious role for a king; its lavish and devout bestowal, for 
example upon the monastery of Cluny, bought prayer and renown. Of 
course, the condition upon which the system of parias depended was the 
continued existence and economic vitality of the tribute-payers. It would 
have been foolish to kill the geese which laid the golden eggs. In contem- 
plating the use of military force against his Aragonese cousin in the inter- 
ests of a Muslim prince, Sancho of Navarre was not behaving in an unusual 
fashion. The Aragonese king's father, Ramiro I, had been defeated and killed 
in 1063 by acombined force of Christian Castilians and Muslim Zaragozans 
in a similar three-cornered territorial squabble. Neither was it unknown for 
Muslim rulers to hire Christian mercenary troops. Abd Allah of Granada 
tells us casually in his extraordinarily interesting autobiography how ‘Tbn 
Ammar, the famous poet then in the service of the ruler of Seville, hired an 
army from Alfonso VI.'* Rodrigo Diaz, El Cid, spent the years between 1081 
and 1086 in the service of the Muslim ruler of Zaragoza on whose behalf 
he waged war against the Count of Barcelona and the king of Aragon.” 
The Cid was the most celebrated operator in the age of the parias. 
Through soldiering for a variety of paymasters, both Christian and Muslim, 
he amassed a vast fortune and ended his life as the independent ruler of a 
principality based on Valencia (1094-9). His career had much in common 
with those of the contemporary Norman adventurers in Italy and the 
Byzantine Empire such as Roger of Sicily, Roussel of Bailleul or Bohemond 


11 The latest study of this period is by D. Wasserstein, The Rise and Fall of the Party-Kings: 
Politics and Society in Islamic Spain 1002-1086 (Princeton, 1985). 

12 El siglo XI en primer persona: ‘Las “Memorias” de ‘Abd Allah ultimo rey ziri de Granada, tt 
FE, Lévi-Provencal and E. Garcia Gomez (Madrid, 1980), 154. 

13 The classic account remains R. Menéndez Pidal, La Espana del Cid (7th edn, Madrid, 
1969). 
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of Antioch. The Cid was certainly not, what later legend was to make him, 
a national and Christian hero in the struggle to liberate Spain from Islam. 
Legend has rendered him unique in Spanish history: but it is important to 
remember that he was merely the most skilful and successful, by no means 
the only man of his type. Comparable careers were enjoyed by, to name but 
two examples, Arnal Mir de Tost (d. c.1072?) in eastern and Sisnando 
Davidiz (d. 1091) in western Spain.'* 

The impression we are left with is that in this age the frontier was not a 
hard-and-fast line between opposed camps but a permeable zone. Soldiers 
of fortune from kings downwards could operate within it. Treaties could 
link parties on either side of it. Allegiances could shift and change. All sorts 
and conditions of people could cross it — distinguished political exiles such 
as Alfonso VI himself; high-ranking churchmen such as Paterno, succes- 
sively bishop in Muslim Tortosa and Christian Coimbra; trains of merchants 
such as the Jewish businessmen we encounter in Galicia; eccentric monks 
such as Anastasius of Cluny.'’ There is a degree of mutual restraint in the 
political dealings of Christian and Muslim with one another. 

There survives one text, however, which has a different tale to tell. It is 
the report by the Moroccan chronicler, ‘Ibn Idhari, of a speech allegedly 
delivered by Fernando I to an embassy from Toledo in about 1040. The ruler 
of Toledo was trying to secure Fernando’s help against the principality of 
Zaragoza. Fernando refused, and ‘Ibn Idhari reported his reasons as follows: 


We seek only our lands which you conquered from us in times past at the 
beginning of your history. Now you have dwelled in them for the time 
allotted to you and we have become victorious over you as a result of your 
own wickedness. So go to your own side of the straits [of Gibraltar] and 
leave our lands to us, for no good will come to you from dwelling here 
with us after today. For we shall not hold back from you until God decides 
between us.'° 


How trustworthy is this report? I am not competent to say, but the follow- 
ing features strike me as significant. First, the attitude of mind expressed is 
at variance with what we know of Fernando I's policies. Second, ‘Ibn Idhari 
is a very late witness; he was writing in about 1310. Third, although he was 
usually scrupulous in citing sources for his account of the eleventh century, 


14 P. Bonnassie, La Catalogne du milieu du Xe @ la fin du Xle siecle, vol. ii (Toulouse, 1976), 
789-97; E. Garcia Gomez and R. Menéndez Pidal, ‘El conde mozarabe Sisnando Davidiz y la 
politica de Alfonso VI con los Taifas’, Al-Andalus, xii (1947), 27-41. 

15 On the last named see most recently B. Z. Kedar, Crusade and Mission: European Approaches 
Toward the Muslims (Princeton, 1984), 44-6. 

16 Wasserstein, 250, and cf. also 264, 275. 
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he gave no indication of source for the statement ascribed to King Fernando, 
I do not think that we can accept ‘Ibn Idhari’s account for what it purports 
to be without misgiving.'’ 

Fifty years after this alleged encounter, Abd Allah of Granada, a strictly 
contemporary witness, allows us a revealing glimpse of the policies of 
Fernando's son, Alfonso VI, as related to him — or so he claimed - by 
Sisnando Davidiz. Tribute-taking was still the paramount aim, but it was 
envisaged as a means of sapping the vitality of the Muslim princes pre- 
paratory to a Christian takeover of their territories. A shift in the terms of 
Christian—Muslim relations was taking place.'* 

There is general agreement that the state of affairs which I have tried to 
sketch did indeed undergo important changes in the second half of the 
eleventh century.'’ While it is incontestable that changes occurred, I am 
inclined to locate them in time rather less precisely: from rather than in the 
second half of the eleventh century. The implications of certain develop- 
ments were not immediately obvious and the mental readjustments entailed 
were necessarily slow. The fundamental shift was in the character of rela- 
tions between Christian and Muslim. The restraint which had marked them 
was gradually replaced by more aggressive attitudes on both sides of the 
religious divide. Such drifts of mood are difficult to pin down and explain: 
yet it seems reasonably clear that the impulses were generated outside the 
Iberian peninsula. The agents of change were the incoming French adven- 
turers, ecclesiastical as well as lay, who were establishing themselves in 
Spain in the period c.1080-c.1140; the servants of the reformed papacy, 
beginning to be active in Spain during the same period, and the Berber 
devotees of an Islamic fundamentalist sect, the Almoravides, who overran 
Muslim Spain between about 1090 and 1120. For the Christian authorities 
in Spain, these developments resulted in the replacement of a policy of 
exploitation of their Muslim neighbours by a programme of reconquest 
which was given a sharper edge by the notion of crusade. 

Changes so various and so complex cannot be evenly treated in a paper 
such as this. The Almoravides I must leave to Islamic scholars, observing 
only that they deserve closer attention than they have yet received. I shall 
confine myself to the Christian kingdoms. 


17 Does Dr Wasserstein think so too? He finds it necessary to assure us not once but twice 
on a single page (275) that the passage is ‘highly likely’ to be genuine; from which | infer that 
he has his doubts. 

18 Memorias de Abd Allah, 157-9, 197-8. 

19 See for example J. A. Garcia de Cortazar, La época medieval (Madrid, 1973), ch. 3; C5 
Bishko, “The Spanish and Portuguese Reconquest 1095-1492’ in A History of the Crusades 
(gen. ed. K. M. Setton), vol. iii ed. H. W. Hazard (Madison, 1975), ch. 12; A. MacKay, Spain it 
the Middle Ages (1977), ch. 1; D. W. Lomax, The Reconquest of Spain (1978), ch. 2: T. F Glick. 
Islamic and Christian Spain in the Middle Ages (Princeton, 1979), ch. 1; R. Collins, Early Meeievel 
Spain (1983), ch. 7; Wasserstein, ch. 9. 
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How did Spanish rulers regard their wars with the Muslims? We may 
begin by examining some royal charters, for here we shall encounter senti- 
ments attributed to kings, composed indeed by the drafters but presumably 
acceptable to their masters. But we must pick our way with care, for where 
there are charters there are also interpolations and forgeries. Wars against 
Muslims are righteous wars in which God will fight on the Christian side. 
Sancho Ramirez of Aragon dated a charter of 1083 ‘on the fourteenth day 
after God gave me Graus’ (a Pyrenean town north-east of Barbastro). In 
1107, Ramon Berenguer III, count of Barcelona, granted an irrigation 
system to the monks of Sant Cugat ‘because almighty God gave me the 
victory over the Saracens invading our borders’. Fifty years later the first 
independent king of Portugal, Afonso Henriques, put it on record in a letter 
to Pope Adrian IV that he owed the conquest of Santarém to God.’ Dozens 
of similar examples could be cited. There is nothing remarkable about them 
(though some Spanish historians have made the mistake of thinking that 
there is). They fit into a tradition of ecclesiastical teaching on the subject of 
warfare between Christians and non-Christians. 

More interesting are those charters which contain a retrospective 
account or narratio of individual episodes of conquest. A famous example 
is furnished by Alfonso VI’s grant of land and privileges to the cathedral 
church of Toledo issued in December 1086. The text contains what pur- 
ports to be the king’s own account of his conquest of the city in 1085. He 
tells us how: 


I took up arms against the barbarian peoples. After many engagements 
and innumerable enemy deaths with the assistance of God’s grace I 
captured from them populous cities and very strong castles. And thus, 
inspired by the grace of God, I moved my army against this city where 
once my forebears, very rich and powerful kings, reigned; believing that 
it would be pleasing in the sight of God if what once a treacherous people 
under their evil leader, Muhammad, had stolen from the Christians, I 
Alfonso the emperor under the leadership of Christ might restore to the 
worshippers of the same faith . . .7! 


Its latest editor — to say nothing of previous commentators — regards this as 
a genuine charter which has come down to us in its original form. But this 
it cannot be: the witness-list is impossible for an instrument of 1086. The 


20. Documentos correspondientes al reinado de Sancho Ramirez, ed. J. Salarrullana, vol. i 
(Zaragoza, 1907), no. xxi (p. 67); Cartulario de Sant Cugat del Valles, ed. J. Rius Serra, vol. ii 
(Barcelona, 1946), no. 794 (p. 449); Documentos Medievais Portugueses: Documentos Régios, ed. 
R. Pinto de Azevedo, vol. i (Lisbon, 1958), no. 256 (pp. 317-18). 

21 Privilegios reales de la catedral de Toldo 1086-1492, ed. J. A. Garcia Lujan, vol. ii (Toledo, 
1982), no. 1 (pp. 15-20). | am grateful to Professor Bernard F. Reilly, of Villanova University, 
Pennsylvania, for his comments on this document. 
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text is undoubtedly based on a genuine charter, but it has been touched up 
at some later date. Did the touching-up involve interpolating, recasting or 
even inventing the passage quoted? We have no means of telling. As an 
account of the devious machinations which had preceded the capitulation 
of Toledo, it may most charitably be described as selective. One can see how 
it might have appealed to the clergy of Toledo; perhaps especially to the new 
archbishop Bernard, a Frenchman, a Cluniac monk, the friend and legate 
of Pope Urban II. Only with reservations can one regard the passage as 
accurately representing the attitude of Alfonso VI or as marking a stage in 
the development of a royal ideology of reconquest. 

Other charters contain statements of intent about future plans of con- 
quest. Here too, inferences have sometimes been drawn which are not jus- 
tified. For instance, there survives a charter of Pedro I of Aragon drawn up 
in 1086 which refers to the king’s projected conquest of Huesca.”” The city 
was not conquered until 1096. Therefore, it is argued, Pedro had been 
nurturing plans for the conquest of Huesca for at least ten years. Con- 
ceivably he had; we do not known: for what many scholars have overlooked 
is that the phrase referring to the conquest of Huesca was an addition to 
the original charter made during the siege which preceded the city’s con- 
quest in 1096. The king was alluding not to some deeply-meditated, far- 
reaching project of future conquest, but to an outcome whose realization 
was imminent. Most such programmatic charters refer to immediate rather 
than long-term aims; for example, a charter of Alfonso VII referring to 
Mérida (1129), or a charter of Afonso Henriques referring to Lisbon 
(1147).”? 

Thus far the royal charters, where we might have expected them to utter 
manifestoes of reconquest, have proved less than completely helpful. But 
sometimes they are. Consider for example the treaty of Tudellén between 
Alfonso VII of Ledn-Castile and Ramon Berenguer IV of Aragon- 
Catalonia.”** (It forms an interesting contrast with the treaty between 
Sancho IV and al-Mugqtadir of 1073). This was, among other things, 
nothing less than a partition-treaty sharing out between the two rulers 
a vast tract of the Iberian peninsula which was still in Muslim hands. 
The parties took it for granted that they were striving to bring Islamic 
dominion in Spain to an end, and confidently supposed that that end was 
in sight. It was the first of a series of such treaties. Observe its late date: 
1150. 


22  Coleccidn diplomatica de Pedro I de Aragon y Navarra, ed. A. Ubieto Arteta (Zaragoza, 1951). 
no. 1 (p. 211). 

23 Historia Compostellana, in Esparia Sagrada, ed. B. Florez, vol. xx (Madrid, 1765), 486: 
Documentos Medievais Portugueses, no. 221 (p. 272). 

24 Coleccién de documentos inéditos del archivo de la Corona de Aragon, ed. P. de Bofarull, vol. iv 
(Barcelona, 1849), no. Ixii (pp. 168-74). 
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Chronicles should supply an additional perspective on our topic. Few 
were composed between 1050 and 1150, and those few are laconic and 
confined in point of information almost exclusively to the kingdom of Leén- 
Castile. I sample the four most significant of this meagre series. The earliest 
two of them, the Cronicon Iriense composed at Santiago de Compostela about 
1090 and the chronicle of Bishop Pelayo of Oviedo composed possibly in 
the second decade of the twelfth century, do not give the impression that 
their authors — or audiences — regarded wars of territorial reconquest as 
constituting a task of overriding importance for Spanish kings.*’ This may 
have been in part a matter of region. Galicia and the Asturias are a long 
way from the frontier zone and the authors of these two works were men 
of strong local loyalties. With the so-called Historia Silense - which despite 
its name was composed not at the monastery of Silos, but in Leén about 
1120 — we move into a rather different atmosphere. The unknown author 
intended to write an account of the life and deeds of king Alfonso VI. Sadly, 
we have only the preliminaries, surveying the doings of Visigothic, Asturian 
and Leonese monarchs from the time of Leovigild (d. 586) to the death 
of Fernando | in 1065 — in itself an intriguing perspective. That part of 
the work dealing with Alfonso VI has either been lost or, perhaps more 
probably, was never composed. Still, we have a hint of how he would 
have presented the king: 


He displayed great energy in enlarging the kingdom of the Spaniards and 
in waging war against the barbarians, reclaiming provinces from their 
sacrilegious grasp, and turning them to the faith of Christ.?° 


This was the king’s main claim to fame. We approach a little close to the 
spirit of the reconquest as conventionally presented. But we are not quite 
there. Later on, the author tells us that Fernando I attacked the Portuguese 
town of Viseu in 1055 in order to avenge the death of his father-in-law who 
had been killed while besieging it. Since that father-in-law, Alfonso V, had 
died nearly thirty years before, and since Fernando I had acquired Leén by 
compassing the death of his brother-in-law, its king, there is a certain 
implausibility about the motive ascribed. The point is, however, that the 
author thought that a reason was needed for attacking Muslims. You did 


25 ‘ElCronicon Irense: Estudio preliminar, edicion critica y notas historicas’, ed. M. R. Garcia 
Alvarez, Memorial Historico Espanol, | (1963), 1-240; Cronica del Obispo Don Pelayo, ed. B. 
Sanchez Alonso (Madrid, 1924). | suggest that the composition of Pelayo’s chronicle was asso- 
ciated with the production of the cathedral cartulary known as the Liber Testamentorum or 
Libro Gotico now in the Archivo de la Catedral of Oviedo: the latest document contained 
therein is dated 2 December 1118 (fol. 111). 

26 Historia Silense, ed. J. Pérez de Urbel and A. Gonzalez Ruiz-Zorrilla (Madrid, 1959), c. 8 
(p. 119). 
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not make war on them just because they were there. Later generations were 
to be less scrupulous. 

The latest of this clutch of chronicles is the Chronica Adefonsi Imperatoris, 
a panegyric in prose and verse on Alfonso VII, king and emperor of Leén- 
Castile, composed shortly after 1147.’ Consider, in the first place. its plan, 
The work is divided into two books. The first of them concerns itself with 
the internal history of the kingdom from Alfonso’s accession in 1126 until 
his imperial coronation in 1135. The second book is devoted to his wars 
against the Muslims, and it culminates with an account in verse of his 
greatest exploit, the acquisition of Almeria in 1147. This division of the 
work is significant. The author presented Alfonso’s deeds in two distinct cat- 
egories. Warfare against the Muslims was a distinctive and specially impor- 
tant kingly activity. A second interesting feature of the work is the quantity 
and particular type of biblical reference which it contains. Especially in 
Book II, the author had the historical books of the Old Testament and the 
Apocrypha constantly before his mind — particularly Judges, I and I] 
Samuel, and the Maccabees — and quoted phrases or verbal reminiscences 
occur with extraordinary frequency. The work's most recent editor suggests 
that these ‘flowed involuntarily’ from his pen. Perhaps: though experience 
suggests that one of the things which references don’t do is to flow invol- 
untarily; they have laboriously to be assembled. There is conscious artistry 
here. The biblical flavour of the Chronica focuses Alfonso sharply as the 
leader of a chosen people carrying out God's holy task through battle. This 
is how the author wants us to see the king; and, in a Spanish context, it is 
a novel perspective. 

The poem on the Almeria campaign is rich in turns of phrase which sug- 
gests that the author thought of it as a crusade. It was meritorious in the 
eyes of the church, preached by bishops and promising spiritual benefits to 
the participants. It is time, before they fuse together, to turn from recon- 
quest to crusade. 

We must retrace our steps to 1064, the year of the so called ‘Barbastro 
crusade’. I do not propose to linger on it because I regard it as a red herring 
in the history of crusading in Spain. The two pieces of evidence which can 
be manipulated to suggest that the Barbastro expedition was a kind of 
dummy-run for the crusades turn out on scrutiny to suggest nothing of the 
kind. ‘Ibn Hayyan’s phrase does not mean ‘commander of the Roman 
cavalry’, and Pope Alexander II's indulgence has no connection with the 
campaign.’* The Barbastro episode presents several points of interest, but 
that it was a ‘pre-Crusade crusade’ is not among them. 


27 Ed. L. Sanchez Belda (Madrid, 1950). 

28 For a recent discussion with full references see A. Ferreiro. ‘The siege of Barbastto 
1064-65: a reassessment’, Journal of Medieval History, ix (1983), 129-44. Working it- 
dependently and on slightly different lines | had reached conclusions similar to this. | am 
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So when did the Spanish wars acquire a crusading character? Immedi- 
ately we are faced by problems of definition. What historians call the First 
Crusade has been aptly characterized as a ‘muddled international raid’ .”? 
Although worthy attempts to define a crusade have been made, what strikes 
one most forcibly about the early stages of the crusading epoch — say, the 
half-century after 1095 — is precisely this atmosphere of muddle. One 
cannot apply hard-and-fast criteria to a given set of circumstances as a sort 
of litmus-test of their crusading character. However, it does make sense to 
ask by what date the popes had come to sanction the view that warfare 
against the Muslims in Spain partook of the same distinctive character as 
warfare against them in the Middle East. I have argued elsewhere that 
although certain pronouncements of both Urban II and Paschal II indicate 
the direction in which the popes were slowly feeling their way, it was not 
until 1123 that Pope Calixtus II made it clear that he regarded the Spanish 
wars as crusades.*” A next stage was marked at the time of the Second 
Crusade in the years 1146-9. Not only was the notion of ‘crusade’ given 
clearer definition in Eugenius III's bull Quantum praedecessores; in addition, 
the theatre of crusading was broadened to include the Baltic and the Iberian 
peninsula as well as Palestine and Syria.°’ 

The pronouncements of popes and canonists in themselves tell us rather 
less than some scholars have supposed. We need to investigate how they 
were transmitted to Spain and how they were received there. The century 
between 1050 and 1150 was marked by a progressive thickening of 
Hispano-Papal contacts, from the thin gruel which trickled in the 1050s to 
the rich gravy which flowed in the 1140s. One indication of this was the 
attendance of Spanish churchmen at papal councils. The First Lateran 
council of 1123, for instance, at which crusading in Spain was discussed, 
was attended by at least three Spanish bishops or their representatives. » 

In the light of this, we might look for incipient crusading consciousness 
in Spain from about the third decade of the twelfth century. And we are not 
disappointed. It is really rather neat — almost too good to be true — that 
within only a few months of Calixtus II's ruling of 1123, the archbishop of 
Compostela, Diego Gelmirez, had taken the unprecedented step of pro- 


claiming a Spanish crusade ‘in accordance with the lord pope's decree’.*? 


grateful to Mr J. S. F. Parker for help with the Arabic of ‘Ibn Hayyan. Professor Ferreiro's argu- 
ments about the papal letter would have been strengthened by some consideration of the man- 
uscript in which it has come down to us, London, British Library, Additional MS 8873. 

29 E. Christiansen, The Northern Crusades (1980), 48. 

30_-R.A. Fletcher, Saint James's Catapult (Oxford, 1984), 297-8. 

31 G. Constable, “The Second Crusade as seen by contemporaries’, Traditio, ix (1953), 
213-79. 

32 Oleguer of Tarragona (see note 34 below), Pedro of Segovia and Pedro of Lugo: Segovia, 
Archivo de la Catedral, D/3/8; Lugo, Archivo de la Catedral, 3/2. 

33 Historia Compostellana, 427-30. 
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Or consider an equally eminent churchman from the opposite side of the 
peninsula, Oleguer of Tarragona. Deeply involved in the problems of fron- 
tier defence, accustomed to accompanying the count of Barcelona on cam- 
paigns against the Muslims. a regular attender of papal councils ( Toulouse 
and Rheims in 1119, Lateran [ in 1123, Clermont in 1130, Rheims in 
1131), he helped to establish the crusading order of Knights Templar in 
Catalonia in 1 1 34 ‘to serve God and fight in our land’.’* We move westwards 
once move, and onward in time to 1 147. The address delivered by the bishop 
of Oporto to the northern seadogs who had turned up to help conquer 
Lisbon was not exactly, as Carl Erdmann pointed out, a crusading sermon.” 
I think it is something rather more interesting, the sermon of a man who had 
his doubts about crusading — as well he might have done. faced by such a 
crew. At any rate, it belongs in the moral territory of the crusades. 

The first bishop of reconquered Lisbon was an Englishman, Gilbert of 
Hastings. In 1150 we encounter him back in England, recruiting for a 
campaign against Seville.*® It reminds us that people outside the Iberian 
peninsula were being encouraged to look upon it as a theatre of crusading 
warfare. It was a lesson that was reiterated inside the peninsula by the emis- 
saries of the pope. For example, at the council of Valladolid in January 1155 
held under the presidency of the legate Cardinal Hyacinth, the opening 
canon was a restatement of the doctrine of crusading indulgences. The 
cardinal himself took the cross and prepared to lead a crusade against the 
Muslims, though this expedition never actually took place. *” 

Another ecclesiastic who visited Spain on several occasions as a papal 
legate (1119, 1121, 1138) was Guy, bishop of Lescar in south-western 
France. In 1134 he had accompanied the Aragonese army to the disastrous 
battle of Fraga, in the course of which he had the misfortune to be captured. 
After a humiliating imprisonment he was released for a substantial ransom. 
William of Malmesbury had a more exotic tale to relate: Bishop Guy was 
liberated miraculously after prayers to the Virgin Mary and St Anne.* The 


34 See the two Vitae of Oleguer in Espana Sagrada, ed. E. Fl6rez, vol. xxix (Madrid, 1775). 
appendices xxi and xxii: Mansi, Concilia, vol. xxi, cols 230, 233, 256, 437, 462: Coleccién de 
Documentos . . . de la Corona de Aragon, vol. iv, no. xi (pp. 29-33). 

35 De Expugnatione Lyxbonensi, ed. and tr. C. W. David (New York, 1936), 68-84: C. 
Erdmann, A idea de cruzada em Portugal (Coimbra, 1940), 23. 

36 John of Hexham, Historia, in Symeonis monachi opera omni, ed, T. Arnold (Rolls Series). 
vol. ii (1885), 324, 

37 The Valladolid decrees were printed by C. Erdmann, Das Papsttum und Portugal im ersten 
Jahrhundert der portugiesischen Geschichte (Berlin, 1928), appendix v (pp. 55-63). For 
Hyacinth’s crusading plans see La documentacién pontificia hasta Inocencio III, ed. D. Mansilla 
(Monumenta Hispaniae Vaticana, Registros, vol. i: Rome, 1955), no. 98 (pp. 116-17). The 
letter is undated but the reference to master Robert shows that it belongs to Hyacinth’s first 
Spanish legation of 1154—5 rather than to this second of 1172-4: Robert drafted a document 
for him at Burgos on 24 February 1155 (Lugo, Archivo de la Catedral, 3/5). 

38 This has been interestingly discussed by P. Carter, ‘The historical content of William of 
Malmesbury’s Miracles of the Virgin Mary’, in The Writing of History in the Middle Ages: Essays 
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appearance of the new and fashionable Marian devotion in this context of 
armed confrontation between Christian and Muslim is of interest. The 
Virgin was not the only saint who was displaying concern for Christian war- 
riors in Spain and their clergy. It was at very much the same time that St 
James began to be widely associated with warfare against Islam. The town 
militias of Avila, Segovia and Toledo invoked St Mary and St James on 
their campaigns. A share in booty captured from the Muslims could be 
despatched to Compostela. It was on St James's day that Afonso Henriques 
of Portugal won his great victory at Aulic in 1139, and in the following year 
Alfonso VII recorded that he had conquered Coria with St James's help. His 
son Fernando II styled himself St James's standard-bearer (vevxillifer) in a 
charter of 1158.*° 

St James, of course, became the patron of the most famous of the 
Spanish military orders — the Order of Santiago, which emerged in the early 
1170s with the assistance, among others, of cardinal Hyacinth.*° The order 
was modelled upon the international order of the Temple. The slightly 
earlier Spanish order of Calatrava, which emerged between 1158 and 
1164, orginated in an initiative by a Cistercian abbot, Raymond of Fitero. 
We should remember that it was a more famous Cistercian, Bernard of 
Clairvaux, who had helped to codify the Templars’ rule in 1128 and had 
composed the pamphlet De laude novae militiae for the order's first master, 
Hugh of Payns.*' Cistercian expansion into Spain got under weight in the 
1140s. Their first foundation was at Fitero in Navarre in 1140, and the 
ensuing fifteen years saw the establishment of such famous houses as 
Sacramenia (1142), Valparaiso (1143), Huerta (1144), La Espina (1147), 
Rioseco (1148), La Oliva, Poblet and Santes Creus (1150) and Alcobaca 
(1153). It was also from the third decade of the twelfth century that the 
Templars began to acquire property and responsibilities in the Iberian 
peninsula, first in Portugal (1128), then in Aragon and Catalonia (1131-2) 
and finally in Leon-Castile (1144-6). As is well known, Alfonso I of Aragon 
attempted to leave his kingdom in the joint care of the orders of the Temple, 
Hospital and Holy Sepulchre. This extraordinary will was never imple- 
mented, but the settlement in 1143 of the Templars’ claims arising from 
it gave them a major role in the Aragonese reconquest over the next two 
generations.*? 


Presented to Richard William Southern, ed. R. H. C. Davis and J. M. Wallace-Hadrill (Oxtord. 
1981), 127-65. 

39 For these examples see Fletcher, Catapult, 296-7. 

40D. W. Lomax, La Orden de Santiago (Madrid, 1965), ch. 1. 

41 See most recently M. C. Barber, “The social context of the Templars’, TRHS, 5th series. 
xxxiv (1984), 27-46. 

42 M. Cocheril, Etudes sur le monachisme en Espagne et au Portugal (Lisbon—Paris, 1966), 
especially ch. 5. 

43 For details see A. J. Forey, The Templars in the Corona de Aragon (1973), ch. 2. 
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The appearance of the international military orders in the peninsula 
and the subsequent foundation of native orders such as Calatrava and 
Santiago were preceded by the establishment of other communities, ex- 
perimental and, in the event, ephemeral, but of interest none the less, 
The one about which we are best informed was the military confraternity 
of Belchite, founded by Alfonso I of Aragon in 1122 and surviving until 
shortly after 1136.** The knights who enlisted in the confraternity, whether 
permanently or temporarily, undertook ‘never to live at peace with the 
pagans but to devote all their days to molesting and fighting them’. There 
has been much discussion of the possible debt of the confraternity of 
Belchite to the Muslim institution of the ribat. | cannot enter into this debate 
here, and will observe only that such a borrowing seems to be inherently 
implausible.*” What especially interests me about Belchite is first the date of 
the foundation and secondly the persons involved in forwarding the king's 
plans. There are some familiar names among the witnesses to the founda- 
tion charter of 1122: Bernard of Toledo, Oleguer of ‘Tarragona, Diego of 
Compostela, Guy of Lescar. It was a small world. Oleguer himself founded 
a somewhat similar confraternity for the defence and restoration of 
Tarragona a few years later.*° In 1129 he recruited Norman military entre- 
preneurs under Robert Burdet for the same purpose. There are suggestive 
verbal parallels between Oleguer’s charter for Burdet in 1129 and his 
charter for the Templars in 1 134.*” Norman adventurers and monks of war 
were engaged in a single enterprise. Already there were some who set that 
enterprise in a larger vista. In his foundation-charter for the military con- 
fraternity of Monreal, probably to be dated between 1126 and 1130, 
Alfonso I of Aragon spoke of overcoming the Saracens of Spain and opening 
a way to Jerusalem.** Whether he received the idea, through his bishops. 
from the pope; or from the Frenchmen such as those named in this docu- 
ment, count Gaston of Béarn and archbishop William of Auch; or whether 


44 P. Rassow, ‘La cofradia de Belchite’, Anuario de Historia del Derecho Espanol 3 (1926), 
200-27. For the date of foundation see A. Ubieto Arteta, ‘La creacion de la cofradia militar de 
Belchite’, Estudios de Edad Media de la Corona de Aragon, v (1952), 427-34. 

45 A.Noth, Heiliger Krieg und heiliger Kampf in Islam und Christentum (Bonn, 1966), 66-87: 
E. Lourie, “The confraternity of Belchite, the Ribat, and the Temple’, Viator, xiii (1982), 
159-76; A. J. Forey, ‘The emergence of the Military Order in the twelfth century’, Journal of 
Ecclesiastical History, xxxiv (1985), 175-95. 

46 L.J. McCrank, ‘The foundation of the confraternity of Tarragona by archbishop Oleguer 
Bonestruga, 1126-1129’, Viator, ix (1978), 157-77. 

47  L.J. McCrank, ‘Norman crusaders in the Catalan reconquest: Robert Burdet and the prin- 
cipality of Tarragona, 1129-1155’, Journal of Medieval History, vii (1981), 67-82; Cartas de 
poblacion y franquicia de Cataluna, ed. J. M. Font Rius, vol. i (Madrid—Barcelona, 1969), no. 51 
(pp. 87-9); and see above, note 34. 

48 ‘Documentos para el estudio de la reconquista y repoblacién del valle del Ebro (segunda 
serie)’, ed. J. M. Lacarra, in Estudios de Edad Media de la Corona de Aragon, iii (1947-8) 
499-727, no. 151 (pp. 549-50). 
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he made it out for himself, we cannot tell. What matters is the timing and 
the tone. 

The present generation of medievalists in Spain is engaged upon a long 
overdue reassessment of the character of those centuries between c.800 
and c.1300. We are invited to consider that the Christian expansion of that 
period was rather a conquest than a reconquest, and that it was propelled 
by more earthy impulses than earlier and more fastidious scholars chose to 
contemplate: demographic pressure, climatic change, developing military 
technology, the needs of an emergent aristocratic elite, the appetites of 
sheep and cattle.*” I suspect that they would regard the preoccupations of 
this paper as ludicrously antiquated, its author engaged in tilting at wind- 
mills (an activity not without honoured Hispanic precedent). 

Obsession with social forces may lead the revisionists unduly to neglect 
the power of ideas. Ideas were important in the messy and long-drawn-out 
process which we call for convenience the Spanish reconquest. However, we 
should study to be cautious in identifying their formation, character and 
bearing. The emergence of a programme of reconquest was rather more 
hesitant than some scholars have argued. In acquiring definition, it drew 
sustenance from notions about warfare between Christian and Muslim 
which may loosely be described as ‘crusading’; and these notions were not 
native to Spain, but imported. Emergence and definition were gradual: the 
process was stretched out over some three generations. Looking at the con- 
vergent fragments of evidence, of which I have presented a sample here, I 
am inclined to think that the second quarter of the twelfth century marked 
a crucial stage. It is then that a new grid or pattern of ideas is for the 
first time clearly discernible. It is after that, in the Spanish kingdoms and in 
Portugal, that things would never quite be what they had been before. 


49 For the ideas of the revisionists see A. Barbero and M. Vigil, Sobre los origenes sociales de 
la reconquista (Barcelona, 1974), and their La formacién del feudalismo en la peninsula ibérica 
(Barcelona, 1978); J.-L. Martin, Evolucién econdmica de la peninsula ibérica (siglos VI-X11) 
(Barcelona, 1976); S. de Mox6, Repoblacion y sociedad en la Esparia cristiana medieval (Madrid, 
1979); J. A. Garcia de Cortazar and C. Diez Herrera, La formacion de la sociedad hispano-cristiana 
del Cantabrico al Ebro en los siglos VIII al XI (Santander, 1982), 
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Crusades Against 
Christians: Their Origins 
and Early Development, 
c. 1000-1216 


Norman Housley 


Editor’s Introduction 


The revisionist definition of the crusades includes those fought in Spain and 
in northern Europe against pagans. But what of campaigns against heretics or 
Christian enemies of the pope at home? Were they also crusades? Tradition- 
ally, scholars have viewed the so-called political crusades of the thirteenth 
century as acts of papal desperation that sowed seeds of discontent and dis- 
illusionment that would sap Europe’s crusading energy. Norman Housley, a 
historian of the later crusading movement, has argued strongly against this 
view. Political crusades, he maintains, were widely accepted as legitimate — 
except, of course, by those who were on the receiving end. In this chapter, 
Housley turns his attention to the early development of the idea of crusades 
against Christians. He agrees with Erdmann that the immediate precursors of 
the crusades were the holy wars fought by Leo IX and Gregory VII against 
their domestic enemies. He disagrees, however, that with the pontificate of 
Urban Il the reformers’ use of military force to purify Christian society at 
home was supplanted by the more popular holy wars against Muslims and 
pagans. Instead, Housley finds popes and other reformers continuing to bless 
violence against simoniacs, schismatics, and all those who threatened the 
Church well after the First Crusade. Indeed, Housley contends, the success 
of the First Crusade strengthened the appeal of domestic holy war since it 
allowed the equation of winning the heavenly Jerusalem by defending the 
Church with the conquest of the terrestrial Jerusalem in Palestine. Never- 
theless, holy war against Christians was controversial in the twelfth century 
in a way that crusades against Muslims and pagans were not. For that reason, 
Housley suggests, the popes after Innocent Il (1 130-43) avoided them. It was 
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Innocent III, supported by well-developed canonist thought On the Chy 
and warfare, who returned to this strategy, at last fusing together Crusadin 
and holy wars against Christians. In this respect, Housley maintains, Innoce 
did not innovate, but simply continued a tradition older than Crusading itself 





Crusades Against Christians: 
Their Origins and Early 
Development, c.1000—1216 


Norman Housley 


In November 1199 Pope Innocent III offered crusade indulgences to the 
Sicilians to encourage them to oppose the advance of the German adven- 
turer, Markward of Anweiler.' Nine years later, in October 1208, Innocent 
tried to stem the spread of heresy in Languedoc by declaring a full-scale 
crusade against the Cathars and their protectors.’ Historians have often 
described these two events as turning-points in the development of the 
crusading movement. The first has been seen as the earliest example of a 
crusade against a political opponent of the Holy See,’ while the second 
marked Innocent’s decision to abandon his erstwhile reliance on preachers, 
legates and the intervention of Philip Augustus, and instead to suppress 
heresy by means of a general appeal to Christian knights in the surround- 
ing provinces.* It was thus the first example of a crusade against heretics.’ 
In this paper I have two related aims. One is to ask whether 1199 and 1208 
were indeed the first examples of these types of crusade. The other is to 
elucidate the events and trends in ecclesiastical activity and thought which 
made them possible. The enquiry should help to establish just how innova- 
tive Innocent III was being when he took these steps. 

It is necessary to start the investigation several decades before the First 
Crusade. No crusade, whether against the Muslims or against Christian 
rebels and heretics, would have been feasible without the revolution in 
Church thinking about violence which occurred between about 1000 and 
1095. Carl Erdmann, the great historian of that revolution, even believed 
that advances in the theory and practice of holy war became almost entirely 
centred on the reform struggle from 1075 to the late 1080s, and that it was 


1 Innocent III, Register, ed. O. Hageneder and others (Graz—Cologne and Rome—Vienna, 
1964 ff.), ii, n. 212, pp. 411-14. 

2 Innocent III, ‘Opera omnia’, Patrologia Latina (hereafter PL), ccxv, cols 1469-70. 

3 See, for example, E. Kennan, ‘Innocent III and the first political crusade: a comment on the 
limitations of papal power’, Traditio, xxvii (1971), 231-49; J. S. C. Riley-Smith, What Were the 
Crusades? (London, 1977), p. 27; N. Housley, The Italian Crusades: The Papal-Angevin Alliance 
and the Crusades against Christian Lay Powers, 1254-1343 (Oxford, 1982), pp. 1-2. It is a great 
pleasure for me to return to this subject in a volume dedicated to Dr. R. C. Smail, who did so 
much to encourage and further the research on which the book was based. 

4 See H. Roscher, Papst Innocenz IIL. und die Kreuzztige (Gottingen, 1969), pp. 221-8. 

5 Cf. Riley-Smith, What Were the Crusades?, pp. 25-6. 
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only the failure of the radical reformers to capture the imagination of the 
broad mass of Christian knighthood which stopped the emergent crusade 
taking the form of an instrument for the internal purification of the Chris. 
tian Republic.® Erdmann fully appreciated the importance of that failure, 
and it is wrong to play down the ideological leap forward which the Council 
of Clermont and the First Crusade constituted.’ But it would also be wrong 
to assume that the holy war aspects of the reform conflict were a dead-end: 
I hope to show that there was remarkable continuity between the way 
Gregory VII and his supporters viewed their military activity, and later 
developments which led into crusades against Christian lay rulers.* The 
bridge was formed by the work of exegetes and canonists like John of 
Mantua, Bonizo of Sutri and Anselm of Lucca, who interpreted the combats 
of the 1070s and 1080s in ways which proved invaluable to twelfth. 
century churchmen when they considered the right of the Church to wage 
war.” 

From the start the papal reform movement was both forthright and 
radical in its association of its work with holy war. The association was first 
clearly made in the Civitate campaign of 1053. On this occasion Pope Leo 
IX, unable to secure imperial aid against the Norman counts in southern 
Italy, recruited a band of German soldiers and himself led an army against 
the Normans. The papal troops suffered a decisive defeat and Leo was cap- 
tured.'° Erdmann pointed out the significant fact that the first reforming 
pope did not shun the use of violence, though both Leo and Gregory VI 
claimed that their aim in raising armies was to compel the Normans to 
submit without shedding blood.'’ Reforming circles treated the conflict as 
a holy war. Leo probably absolved his soldiers of their sins before the battle.” 


6 C.Erdmann, The Origin of the Idea of Crusade, tr. M. W. Baldwin and W, Goffart (Princeton. 
1977). pp. 148-268, esp. 227-8, 267-8. 

7 This has recently been stressed by J. S. C. Riley-Smith, ‘The First Crusade and St Peter’. in 
Outremer: Studies in the History of the Crusading Kingdom of Jerusalem, ed. B. Z. Kedar, H. B 
Mayer and R. C. Smail (Jerusalem, 1982), pp. 41-63. 

8 Of particular interest is the role of St Peter in these conflicts: see below, passim: and, for the 
thirteenth century, Housley, Italian Crusades, pp. 164n, 168. 

9 See Erdmann, Origin, pp. 241-56; I. S. Robinson, ‘Gregory VII and the soldiers of Christ. 
History, \viii (1973), pp. 184-90; A. Stickler, ‘Il potere coattivo materiale della Chiesa nella 
Riforma gregoriana secondo Anselmo di Lucca’, Studi Gregoriani. ii (1947). pp. 235-85. 

10 See, in general F. Chalandon, Histoire de la Domination Normande en Italie et en Sicile (Pars. 
1907), i, pp. 122-42. 

11 Origin, pp. 118-19, 123, 161. 

12 Erdmann (Origin, p. 122) was inaccurate on this point. A passage in Aimé of Monte 
Cassino (Ystoire de li Normant, ed. O. Delarc [Rouen, 1892], pp. 133-4) in which Leo gran 
his soldiers an indulgence (‘pardonna la penance que pour lor pechié devoient faire’) is almos 
certainly an early fourteenth-century reworking of the original text. Cf. N. Paulus, Geschichte 
des Ablasses im Mittelalter vom Ursprunge bis zur Mitte des 14. Jahrhunderts (Paderbor™ 
1922-3), i, pp. 69-71, who believed that Leo simply granted an absolution. 
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and certainly regarded his dead as martyrs for the Faith.’* In the letter 
which he wrote to the Greek emperor after the battle explaining his actions 
the pope enunciated several themes which were to have a splendid future: 
the Normans had destroyed churches and killed Christians; they were more 
impious than the pagans; the pope’s aim was the freeing of Christianity, the 
liberation of Christ's sheep.'* 

As important as Leo's own interpretation of his actions was the way in 
which the next generation viewed them. Bruno of Segni, Bonizo of Sutri, 
Wibert and others wove around the events of 1053, and especially the 
martyrdom of Leo’s soldiers, a rich tapestry of visions, miracles, revelatory 
dreams and demonical utterances in which God’s approval and backing of 
the cause of church reform were made explicit.'” For Bruno of Segni, Leo's 
troops were Christi milites, ‘the army of the saints’ who had died for St 
Peter's rights.'® Bonizo of Sutri saw them as martyrs for iusticia, like Erlem- 
bald at Milan and Cencius at Rome, shining examples for other ‘most 
glorious soldiers of God’ to fight for truth, righteousness and the Catholic 
Faith.'’ For the Gregorian polemicists this was the most important lesson of 
Leo’s campaign: ‘For it is most firmly to be believed and in no wise doubted, 
that all who die for righteousness will be ranked with the martyrs.''® Pre- 
figuring St Bernard on the Templars, Bruno of Segni thus wrote that 
‘whether they die or survive, they benefit’.'” 

For writers such as these, there could be no doubt that the active 
implementation of reform was God's work, that violence carried out in the 
genuine pursuit of that objective was not only licit but meritorious, that 
warfare against Henry IV and other opponents was holy. Take, for example, 
Bernold of St Blasien’s description of the battle of Pleichfeld in 1086, a 
passage as rich in the language and ideas of holy war as any relating to the 
Italian crusades of the thirteenth century. Bernold wrote that the fideles 
sancti Petri placed their trust in God’s mercy and St Peter’s righteousness, in 
the holy cross rather than in the arms which they carried. On the battle- 
field their banner-wagon was distinguished by a tall cross. There were 
prayers before battle, and in it only a few fideles died, while thousands of the 


13 See Bruno of Segni, ‘Libellus de symoniacis’, Monumenta Germaniae Historica Libelli de lite 
(hereafter MGH Ldel), ii, pp. 550-1; ‘Vie et miracles du pape S. Léon IX’, ed. A. Poncelet. 
Analecta bollandiana, xxv (1906), p. 291; Wibert, ‘Vita Leonis IX’ in Pontificum romanorum vitae, 
ed. J. M. Watterich (Leipzig, 1862), i, pp. 165-6. 

14. Wibert, ‘Vita Leonis IX’, pp. 163-5. The Civitate campaign receives thoughtful treatment 
in P. Rousset, Les Origines et les Caractéres de la Premiére Croisade (Neuchatel, 1945), pp. 44-9. 
15 Bruno of Segni, ‘Libellus de symoniacis’, pp. 550-1; Bonizo of Sutri, ‘Liber ad amicum’, 
MGH Ldel, i, p. 589; Wibert, ‘Vita Leonis IX’, pp. 165-6; ‘Vie et miracles’, pp. 294-5. 

16 ‘Libellus des ymoniacis’, p. 550. 

17 ‘Libber ad amicum’, pp. 589, 620. 

18 Bruno of Segni, ‘Libellus de symoniacie’, p. 550. 
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schismatics were killed. With God’s help 10,000 men had overcome 
20,000." Erdmann cast doubt on the significance of this ethos on the 
grounds that the imperialists too claimed that God was on their side, and 
that Henry IV used arguments similar to those deployed by Leo IX against 
the Normans: ‘He said that the Saxons could not be described as Christians 
because when they committed the abovesaid crimes in Christ's house they 
showed that they neither loved nor feared Christ.’*' But the fact that beliefs 
were common to both sides does not mean that either held them with less 
conviction. Moreover, the reform party proved able to conserve and pass on 
its convictions to future generations, which would enrich them with new 
themes culled from the experience of the First Crusade. 

From 1073 to 1085 the reformers were led by a pope who did not hesi- 
tate to authorize the use of violence against his Christian opponents when 
he thought peaceful means ineffective. | do not want to add anything to 
Erdmann’s fine chapters on Gregory VII, except to discuss the pope's antici- 
pation of later grants of indulgences. On several occasions Gregory granted 
spiritual rewards to those who took up arms for his cause.” Although the 
wording varied, these usually took the form of an absolution, often coupled 
with an apostolic blessing. Thus in March 1080, near the close of his second 
excommunication of Henry IV, the pope wrote, addressing St Peter and St 
Paul: 


But in order that Rudolf, whom the Germans have chosen as their king 
in loyalty to you, may rule over and defend the German kingdom, | grant, 
allow and concede in your names, to all who faithfully support him, abso- 
lution of all sins, and, relying on your assurance, I grant your blessing in 
this life and in the future.”? 


The operation of Gregory's absolutions is well illustrated by a passage in 
Bardo’s life of Anselm of Lucca, in which the author described how the 
reform party rallied to the defence of Countess Mathilda’s lands in 1085: 


[Our men] were very much encouraged because our lord and bishop. 
Saint Anselm, sent them his blessing through our humble selves, instruct- 
ing us especially in his orders, that if any had had dealings with the 
excommunicate, we should first absolve them, and then bless them all 


20 Bernold of St Blasien, ‘Chronicon’, Monumenta Germaniae Historica Scriptores (herealter 
MGHS), v, pp. 444-5. Miraculously low battle losses recur in Bardo, ‘Vita Anselmi episcop! 
Lucensis’, MGHS, xii, p. 20. 

21 Bruno, ‘De bello saxonico liber’, MGHS, v, p. 341; Erdmann, Origin, pp. 226-7. 

22 For the next two paragraphs cf. Erdmann, Origin, pp. 172-4, 214. 

23 Gregory VII, Registrum, ed. E. Capar (3rd edn, Berlin—Dublin—Ziirich, 1967), vii: 14a. P 
486. For other examples see ibid., ii. 54, p. 199, vi. 10, p. 412, ix. 3, p. 574, and cl. p. 4120 
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together by his authority and that of the pope. We were to tell them for 
what reason and with what intention they should fight, and to lay the 
danger of the forthcoming battle on them for the remission of all their 
F 4 
sins.” 


Like Alexander II at the time of the Barbastro expedition in 1063, and 
Urban II in 1095, Gregory VII clearly viewed some fighting as a meritori- 
ous activity for which the participant could expect to receive remission of 
sins. But unlike Alexander and Urban, Gregory did not always take care to 
link his grants to the penitential system of the time by insisting on a formal 
confession, and issuing an indulgence which specified that the fighting 
would replace canonically imposed penance.’ His absolutions therefore 
failed to strike a chord in the minds of his contemporaries, as Urban II's 
indulgence did. He also rendered himself vulnerable to criticism by his 
enemies. Wenrich of Trier deplored the granting of ‘freedom from all sin’ to 
those who killed Christians,”° and Sigebert of Gembloux asked ‘where does 
it come from, this novel authority by which sinners are offered freedom from 
punishment for sins which they have committed, and licence to commit 
fresh ones, without confession and penance? What a window of wickedness 
you have thus opened up to mankind!’*” 

It would indeed be misleading to discuss the holy wars conducted or 
initiated by Leo IX and Gregory VII without referring to the fact that they 
led to a storm of polemic.” There were several reasons for this. One was that 
the authority of the Church to wage war on its own account was not yet 
generally accepted. Even supporters of reform like Peter Damian considered 
that Leo IX’s leadership of an army in 1053 had been wrong: Gregory I had 
not fought the Lombards, nor St Ambrose the Arians, and the Church 
should rely on exhortation and patience to achieve its aims.*? And Bruno 
of Segni, who praised Leo’s dead soldiers as martyrs, still expressed bitter 


24 Bardo, ‘Vita Anselmi’, p. 20. 

25 Gregory was very scrupulous in the terms of the absolutions which he granted to Roger 
I for his Sicilian expedition of 1076, and to Robert Guiscard for his campaign in Greece in 
1080: Registrum, iii. 11, pp. 271-2, viii. 6, p. 524. 1. S. Robinson (‘Gregory VII and the soldiers 
of Christ’, pp. 182-3) believes that the pope grew less scrupulous from 1080, but this is 
hard to reconcile with letters of 1075 and 1078 in which this approach is already evident: 
Registrum, ii. 54, p. 199, vi. 10, p. 412. 

26 ‘Epistola Hilthebrando papae’, MGH Ledel, i, pp. 296-7. 

27 ‘Leodicensium epistola adversus Paschalem papam’, MGH Ll, ii, p. 464. 

28 See Erdmann, Origin, pp. 229-68; 1. $. Robinson, Authority and Resistance in the Investi- 
ture Contest: The Polemical Literature of the Late Eleventh Century (Manchester, 1978), pp. 
95-100. 

29 Peter Damian, ‘Epistolarum libri octo’, PL, cxliv, cols 313-16. Cf. Erdmann, Origin, 
pp. 144-6. 
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regret that the pope had gone on campaign in person: ‘If only he had 
not gone there himself, but had just sent an army there for the defence of 
righteousness.’*° Secondly, while combat against pagans in a just cause was 
widely interpreted as sacred violence on the basis of the actions and 
pronouncements of ninth and tenth-century popes, a holy war against 
Christians was problematic. One can see this in the way the reformers tried 
to relate their struggle to warfare against pagans, as in the common depic- 
tion of the marauding Normans as Agareni,*' or in Manegold of Lauten- 
bach’s adroit use of Jerome’s commentary on Matthew 18: 17: ‘Since, 
therefore, [the supporters of Henry IV] are more detestable than open non- 
believers, whoever kills one of them while defending the righteousness 
which they attack, commits less of a sin than if he killed a pagan, because 
the magnitude of their crime extenuates the sin of murder.’ * Thirdly, these 
problems would have caused less trouble if the holy wars of the reforming 
papacy had been more successful. For neither the Civitate expedition nor the 
campaigns of Gregory VII's adherents received the convincing sanction of 
God's support in battle. Once again, the clearest sign of the embarrassment 
which this caused the reformers is the care which they took to depict divine 
intervention when describing their comparatively few military triumphs.” 

Erdmann gave the rather misleading impression that there was a dra- 
matic and longstanding switch from holy war against Christians to holy war 
against pagans, characterized by the very different aims and approaches of 
Gregory VII and Urban II.** Although substantially true, this has obscured 
some important developments. For the reform struggle continued under 
Urban If and Paschal II, and both popes saw it as work which was 
meritorious and could involve the remission of sins. In 1094 and 1095, for 
example, Urban II wrote to Robert of Flanders urging him to help the new 
bishop of Arras regain lost church possessions, “for the remission of your 
sins’.*» The county of Flanders was a vital area of conflict, particularly 
Cambrai, where there was a hotly disputed episcopal election.*® At the turn 
of the century Manasses, the archbishop of Rheims, wrote to the clergy. 
nobility and people of Cambrai to inform them that since the lawful bishop 
could not, for the moment, be consecrated, episcopal authority was tem- 
porarily vested in the bishop of Arras. At the close of the letter came a veiled 
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36 See Sigebert of Gembloux, ‘Leodicensium epistola’, pp. 449-50, 
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summons to military action against the schismatics: “This however I urge 
on you most strongly for the remission of your sins. Bear in mind, my sons, 
that it is for this reason that you bear the sword. Consider, most dear ones, 
that this is the path to the celestial Jerusalem.’ *’ 

The reference to Jerusalem could hardly have been coincidental at this 
time. Manasses’s letter is an early hint at one way in which the Church 
would make use of crusading ideas for its struggle against its Christian foes, 
by reminding the faithful that the heavenly Jerusalem, which could be 
gained by fighting for the Church in the West, was just as important as the 
terrestrial city which obsessed the first crusaders and their contemporaries. 
In Landulf of Milan’s chronicle, written around 1100, the theme was 
already developed that freeing the Church from the grip of the simoniacs 
ranked alongside the liberation of the Holy Sepulchre. In one passage 
Landulf described how he and Ariald tried to persuade Erlembald to take an 
active part in the reforming conflict after the knight's return from a pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, which Landulf merged with the First Crusade: ‘Let 
us free the Church of God, besieged for ages past and occupied by married 
priests, you with the law of the sword, and we with that of God. Keep hold 
of the prize which you earned by visiting God’s sepulchre. You freed God’s 
sepulchre, so free His Church.’** 

The most significant development of this theme came in 1103. Ina letter 
written at the beginning of the year Paschal II appealed to Robert of 
Flanders, who had intervened successfully at Cambrai, to send soldiers 
against the people of Liége too. ‘Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, who is 
working the efficacy of His virtue in you, seeing that, on your return from 
Jerusalem in Syria, you are striving to attain the celestial Jerusalem with 
the deeds of just knighthood (iustae miliciae). This is [the work] of a lawful 
soldier, who proceeds against his king’s enemies with greater urgency.’ 
There could be no worthier sacrifice to God than to attack those who defied 
Him and His Church. ‘We urge this on you and your knights for the remis- 
sion of your sins and the special friendship of the apostolic see, so that by 
these exertions and triumphs, with the Lord’s help, you may arrive at the 
heavenly Jerusalem.’ »” 

It is worth considering the implications of this letter. Just four years 
after the capture of Jerusalem, advocates of Church reform were already 
skilfully adapting crusading ideas for the purpose of holy war against the 
simoniacs. And Paschal II, an admirer and disciple of Urban II, a pope 


37 ‘Epistolae Lamberti episcopi Atrebatensis et aliorum ad ipsum’, PL, clxii, cols 655-6. 
For the date of its composition, see E.-D. Hehl, Kirche und Krieg im 12. Jahrhundert Studien zu 
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totally committed to the preservation of the newly acquired crusader states 
who himself declared two crusades to the East, was at the forefront of this 
development. Nor was the letter of 1103 an exceptional measure. In the fol- 
lowing year the pope urged his supporters in Swabia and Bavaria to take up 
arms ‘for the remission of sins’, and in an undated letter to the knights of 
San Gimignano Paschal offered absolution from all sins in exchange for 
service to the Church.’*° 

Allin all, however, the First Crusade was less useful to the reform papacy 
in its promotion of military activity within Christendom than one might 
suppose. Of course its outstanding success showed that God approved of a 
war launched by the pope, and there are signs that imperial polemicists found 
this embarrassing.*' But the crusade had been a very special form of war, 
fought Deo auctore.*” There could be no question, at this point, of the simple 
application of the emergent apparatus of the crusade to the reform struggle. 
More important was the work of canonists in the late eleventh and early 
twelfth centuries, who used biblical and patristic texts, and the writings of 
revered popes, to establish the authority of the Church as a corporate body to 
engage in warfare for a just cause. Their impact is already clear in Paschal II's 
letter to the San Gimignanesi, with its emphasis on the justice of the papal 
cause and its citation of Roman law: ‘All laws and all statutes permit the use 
of violence to repel violence.’*’ Once a juridical theory of the crusade had 
been built up, it would prove comparatively easy for canon lawyers to effect a 
fusion with this legal interpretation of ecclesiastical warfare. 

The next important developments were associated not with the papacy 
but with the Peace and Truce of God movement.** This has a special place 
in the way the Church approached the active suppression of violent groups 
in Christian society. Erdmann wrote that ‘the many provisions of the Peace 
of God resolutions against breakers of peace amounted to nothing less than 
a new form of war, one provided for this time by the Church itself’.** Modern 
research has dismissed the idea that there were widespread diocesan peace 
militias in the eleventh century,*° but archbishops and bishops did play an 
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active role in the organization of ad hoc armed forces for the enforced taking 
or observance of the peace oaths.*” As early as 975 Bishop Guy of Le Puy 
was supplied with an army by his nephews Pons of Brioude and Bertrand 
of Gévaudan to help him compel his neighbours to take the oath, and in the 
early years of the eleventh century a synod at Poitiers made provision for 
armed forces to be equipped by bishops and princes together against people 
who refused to abide by judicial verdicts.** By the end of the century, despite 
military setbacks at Bourges in 1038 and Le Mans in 1070," peace militias 
were in existence in parts of France. Orderic Vitalis, for example, reported 
priests and their parishioners bearing standards at the siege of Bréval in 
Lent 1092.° 

Even before the First Crusade some churchmen had treated participation 
in an army recruited to enforce peace oaths as a God-pleasing act which 
should be rewarded with spiritual gifts.’’ In his famous privilege to Cluny 
in 1016 Pope Benedict VIII promised ‘the favour of apostolic blessing and 
absolution’ to all who worked as ‘the assistants and protectors’ of the 
monastery.” Other references to spiritual payments are few until the years 
immediately preceding the Council of Clermont, when Archbishop Rainald 
I of Rheims granted an absolution for helping to keep the peace in his 
province.’ But on at least one occasion, at Bourges in 1038, popular enthu- 
siasm had turned a peace-enforcing exercise into a form of holy war.™* 

The First Crusade acted as a stimulus on these tentative associations of 
peace-keeping with holy war. As Hoffmann pointed out, it was in northern 
France and Flanders that reflection on the stupendous events of 1095-9 led 
to a series of steps forward in the early twelfth century.” It was in Flanders, 
as we have seen, that the struggle for reform began to assimilate crusading 
ideas. It was a cleric from Flanders who composed the remarkable appeal 
for a crusade against the Wends in 1108. And it was in northern France 
that the enforcement of peace began increasingly to resemble a holy war. 
The context was the early campaigns of Louis VI, who was so weak that, as 
Orderic Vitalis remarked, ‘[he] was at first obliged to ask for help from the 
bishops all over his kingdom to put an end to the oppressions of bandits and 
rebels. As a result the bishops set up the communities of the people in 
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France, so that the priests might accompany the king to battle or siege, car. 
rying banners and leading all their parishioners’.”° The militias, communj- 
tates patrie parrochiarum, were present at the siege of Le Puiset in 1111, the 
capture of which, thanks to the courage of an ordinary priest, was viewed 
by Suger as God's work: ‘It was a miraculous sign of God’s judgement, as if 
the walls of a second Jericho had fallen.’”’ 

This trend reached its climax in the campaign against the robber-baron 
Thomas of Marle in 1115. At the Council of Beauvais, in December 1114, 
Thomas was excommunicated and stripped of his knighthood, ‘on the 
grounds that he was wicked, infamous and the enemy of the Christian 
name’.”* In the spring of the following year a royal army, including the 
peace militias, attacked Thomas’s castle at Crécy-sur-Serre. Before the 
assault, wrote Guibert of Nogent later, ‘the archbishop and bishops, having 
constructed high platforms, assembled the multitude, gave them their 
instructions for the affair, absolved them of their sins, and ordered them, as 
an act of penance in full assurance of their souls’ salvation, to attack the 
castle called Crécy’.”’ At Rheims in 1119 Louis VI gave this account of the 
campaign: 


Holy bishops rightly opposed Thomas of Marle, a rebel bandit who ter- 
rorised a whole province, and asked me to besiege this common enemy of 
pilgrims and all humble folk; they themselves joined with me and my loyal 
French barons to crush the outlaws, and fought with the general assem- 
bly of the Christian army out of zeal for God.°° 


And the siege of Crécy was not the only occasion on which the clergy of 
northern France whipped up enthusiasm for their enforcement of peace by 
promising forgiveness of sins. In April 1115 Bishop Godfrey of Amiens 
guaranteed eternal life to those who died while besieging the town citadel 
at Amiens, which was in the possession of another robber-baron.” A 
pattern had been established which would emerge later, in a different 
context, in another part of France. 

While the immediate issue of Church reform had been settled by the Con- 
cordat of Worms, the troubles of the papacy in southern Italy continued in 
the 1120s and 1130s.°* It proved impossible to reach a peaceful under: 
standing with Roger of Sicily, and at Capua in 1127 Honorius II tried to rally 
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the Normans of Apulia against the count. After a speech by Honorius detail- 
ing the wrongs done to St Peter, many offered themselves and all their pos- 
sessions pro b. Petri fidelitate. According to the chronicler Falco of Benevento, 
the pope then ‘immediately granted them the following reward by divine 
authority and the merits of the Blessed Virgin Mary and the holy Apostles: 
that is to say, to those who undertook penance for their sins, and who died 
in the course of the campaign, he remitted all their sins; to those who sur- 
vived, and confessed their sins, he remitted half'.°’ 

This was the first of a series of measures in which the conflict against 
Roger of Sicily was elevated to the status of a holy war, a process facilitated 
by the count’s support for Anacletus during the schism. Roger was con- 
demned as ‘a semi-pagan tyrant’ who employed Muslim troops, and the 
Emperor Lothar was hailed as ‘the liberator of the Church’.°* Most impor- 
tantly, there are two recorded examples of spiritual rewards being offered to 
those who fought for Innocent II. The first occurs in a letter which Henry, 
bishop of S. Agata dei Goti, wrote in July 1132 to the supporters of Inno- 
cent II at Rome with news of the battle of Nocera. After relating how Count 
Roger had attacked the papal army on a Sunday and forced it to fight, Henry 
wrote that 


We indeed, when we saw this happening, spoke publicly and in private 
with our men, great and lesser, imposing on them as penance that they 
should defend themselves for the honour of St Peter and in protection of 
the lands of the Roman church, and that they should fight not for their 
own revenge or for money or booty, but in defence of the Church and of 
their shared freedom. In this way we absolved them of the sins which they 
had confessed, by the authority of St Peter, of our lord Pope Innocent and 
of the entire Church, should they perish in this battle.°° 


In the subsequent battle, a victory for Innocent II, very few papal troops had 
died, ‘all of which we attribute not to man but to Almighty God, who 
deigned to send such rapid help to those who placed their trust in Him’.°° 
The letter is noteworthy on two counts. One is the great care which was 
taken to link the absolution offered to the penitential system, in striking 
contrast to the concessions of Gregory VII. The other is the emphasis laid 
on just war themes, on the Church's just cause and the importance of its 


soldiers proceeding with a ‘right intention’.°’ The Church had learnt the 
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lessons of past mistakes. Innocent II's lieutenants acted with exemplary 
caution and in a respectable legal framework. 

Three years later, in 1135, the Council of Pisa issued what is without 
doubt the most significant of this group of grants. After anathematizing all 
who served or traded with ‘the tyrant Roger’, ‘to those who set out against 
him or Peter Leone by land or sea to free the Church, and labour faithfully 
in that service, the same remission was granted, which Pope Urban decreed 
at the Council of Clermont for all who set out to Jerusalem to free the Chris- 
tians’.°® The most recent editor of this text commented that it was the first 
example of a crusade against Christians.°’ Certainly it avoids the problem 
of interpretation raised by earlier grants, in that it directly equates what was 
offered with Urban’'s indulgence of 1095. But an indulgence. even a crusade 
indulgence, does not constitute a full crusade.’° In the absence of further 
details we simply do not know if the council intended that people who 
sought the indulgence should formally make a votive obligation and take 
the cross, like those who went to fight in Palestine or Spain. Be that as it 
may, the texts of 1127-35 mark an important step forward. The Holy See 
had begun to issue crusading indulgences for the waging of a just war 
against its political foes. 

The popes were not the only churchmen at this time who, when placed 
in perilous military situations, viewed or portrayed their conflicts in terms 
of holy war. In 1148 Albero, a particularly energetic archbishop of Trier, 
rallied his troops to the cause of libertas ecclesiae with a speech which relied 
heavily on traditional themes: ‘O you friends of the blessed Peter! O you 
defenders of holy Church! You who today expose your mortal bodies to the 
enemy’s sword for God and righteousness, call to mind now the blessed 
Peter, whose soldiers you are...’ Albero is recorded as administering a 
general confession to his troops, whom he called the fideles Ihesu Christi, as 
granting them ‘an indulgence and remission of all your sins’, and as regis- 
tering the hope that those who died would enjoy eternal life.”' It seems that 
these promises amounted in reality to no more than an episcopal blessing, 
though Albero’s soldiers may not have realized this.’ 

The first half of the twelfth century was thus rich in developments. 
Canonists, most notably Gratian, established the juridical authority of the 
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Church to wage war on its own behalf.’”* Popes from Paschal II to Innocent 
Il issued a variety of spiritual rewards to those who took part in this 
war, including at least one explicit grant of the crusading indulgence. 
Lesser prelates like the bishops of northern France and Albero of Trier, oper- 
ating within the traditions of Peace of God and Church liberty, represented 
their military activities as holy war. And at the very end of this period, 
between 1148 and 1153, there was formulated the most detailed justifica- 
tion yet for directing Christian arms against other Christians instead of 
against pagans. 

[ts author was Peter the Venerable, the occasion a letter which he wrote 
to the master of the Templars.’* Humbert III, lord of Beaujeu, appears to 
have entered the new Order while in Palestine, then to have thought better 
of it and returned to his lands in France. His return was a great relief for 
the abbot of Cluny, who counted Humbert as one of his monastery’s leading 
protectors against the violence of the countryside’s lesser nobility. Peter 
therefore wrote to Everard of Barre asking that Humbert be permitted to 
remain in Burgundy to resume his pious work there. In so doing he 
expounded the main lines of what was to become an important argument 
in the hands of the papal Curia and its apologists: 


An essential aspect of your office as a knight, and the reason why you 
took up arms, is that you should protect the Church of God from its 
assailants... But perhaps you will says: we took up arms against the 
pagans, not against Christians. Well, who deserves to be attacked more by 
you or your people, the pagan who does not know God, or the Christian 
who acknowledges God with his words but fights against Him with his 
deeds? ... And do they not attack God, do they not deserve to be perse- 
cuted, those who plunder His Church, who slaughter the people redeemed 
by His blood, who assault without exception of person, status or dignity, 
wherever they can or dare? . . . Surely, oh surely, the Christian who suffers 
violence unjustly from a Christian is no less deserving of the protection 
of your counsel, indeed of your swords, than is the Christian who suffers 
the same violence from a pagan?”’ 


In a similar letter to Pope Eugenius III, Peter echoed Leo IX’s attack on the 
Normans when he wrote of Cluny’s aggressors as ‘false Christians, worse 
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than the Saracens’. 
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Peter the Venerable, who had taken part in the Council of Pisa in 1135,” 
was, in this respect at least, in the avant-garde of clerical thinking about 
sacred violence. Others were perturbed by the new trends. It is significant 
that several of the measures we have observed between 1100 and 1159 
were followed by criticism of some sort. Paschal II's letter to Robert of Flan. 
ders in 1103 occasioned an indignant critique penned on behalf of the 
people of Liége by Sigebert of Gembloux. The injunction to fight ‘for 
the remission of sins’ was regarded by Sigebert as an abuse of the power 
of the keys, without precedent except for the letters of Gregory VII.” Bishop 
Godfrey's promises to his followers at Amiens in 1115 were castigated by 
Guibert of Nogent, who compared his cause unfavourably with that of the 
peace militias at Crécy: ‘Not all causes are alike, nor are God's judgements 
the same for all, giving a bishop licence to incite others to bloodshed’.” The 
military activities of Innocent II were criticized in southern Italy, as were 
those of German bishops by Gerhoh of Reichersberg.*’ We know better than 
to try to construct models of public opinion from such isolated, and some- 
times prejudiced, comments;*' but they help to explain why the Church was 
slower to transfer the full apparatus of the crusade to the ‘internal’ front 
than it was in the case of Spain or north-east Europe. The fact was that it 
was more controversial. 

The most puzzling period is that of Alexander III's conflict with Freder- 
ick I between 1160 and 1177. It is puzzling because there is no evidence 
that Alexander applied to this bitter war the characteristics of holy war 
which were so common in the 1070s and 1080s, and in the Norman wars 
of Honorius II and Innocent II. This was not because Alexander declined to 
use his spiritual powers to achieve his political aims in Italy: the terms of 
Non est dubium, his bull of 1170 backing the Lombard League, with its 
threats of interdict and excommunication against those who failed to co- 
operate, make this clear enough.*” Nor was it because the struggle was 
devoid of a religious ethos. Boso described the Milanese praying to God, St 
Ambrose and St Peter before going into battle, and on another occasion St 
Peter made an appearance on horseback leading his fideles into action.” It 
seems likely that such allies as the Milanese would have welcomed spiritual 
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rewards similar to those which we have looked at. The answer could be that 
the impressive theoretical advances of earlier decades had been slowed 
down by the demoralising failure of the Second Crusade, or by the revival 
of the dualist approach to Church-State relations, in the context of which 
the dispute between pope and emperor was juristically anomalous.” But a 
more likely explanation is that Alexander did not need to issue indulgences 
to his Italian allies because they held fast for practical reasons. It was acute 
military need which compelled the Holy See to resort to the arguments and 
weapons of holy war, and this need usually arose when a conflict occurred 
in southern Italy, as in 1053, 1127-35, and 1199.*° 

If advances at the centre slackened, churchmen on Christendom’s 
periphery were awakening to the advantages which crusading ideology 
offered. Acting probably in 1164, a Norwegian synod ordered the country’s 
regular and secular clergy to publicize the fact that anybody who died ‘in 
defence of the peace and the protection of the patria’ against ‘disturbers of 
the peace’ would be rewarded with the kingdom of heaven. This was an 
adroit use of the citation from Leo IV incorporated in Gratian’s Decretum, 
with the requisite switch from pagan aggressors to rebel Christians. In the 
context of the Church’s penitential discipline at this time, the promise of 
regna celestia was meaningless.*° Two years later a rather similar canon was 
issued at the Synod of Segovia by the bishops of Castile. They decreed that 
all of the king’s subjects should answer his summons to defend the kingdom 
against attack, which at this point meant by either the Almohads or the 
Leonese. The bishops added that ‘to whoever comes to [the king’s] service 
when he is summoned, we remit as much of his enjoined penance as he 
would gain by going to Jerusalem’.*” Although this is almost certainly the 
promise of the Jerusalem pilgrimage indulgence rather than the crusading 
indulgence,** it remains an interesting example of the remission of sins in 
exchange for taking up arms against Christians. It is quite likely that 
research will bring to light other synods making intelligent use of their 
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limited authority to grant indulgences by linking their cause with crusad- 
ing thought. 

We must now examine the most important development of the century, 
which was the derivation of the crusade against heretics, via the Church's 
response to routier violence, from the last phase of the Peace and Truce of 
God movement. In 1139 Archbishop William of Auch published a peace 
edict modelled to a large extent on the Second Lateran Council of the same 
year. But William took into account a problem not previously registered by 
prelates working within the Peace of God tradition, that of the routiers, the 
bands of mercenary soldiers who were beginning to trouble southern 
France. His edict marked an important transition from a preoccupation 
with a region’s own violent elements, to attempts to fight off and expel 
marauding outsiders.*’ At the same time the archbishop, who also had lega- 
tine powers, granted an indulgence for fighting the routiers: 


The prince however, and all the faithful obedient to our orders, who con- 
tribute to the cause of peace by work or counsel, and who faithfully fight 
against the breakers of peace, and in particular against the pestilential 
bands of mercenaries, are not to doubt that, if they die in true penitence 
in this, the service of God, they will enjoy an indulgence of all their sins, 
and the fruit of an eternal reward, by the authority of God, of the lord 
pope, and of the universal Church. To others indeed, who take up arms 
against them and fight for their expulsion according to the advice of 
bishops or other prelates, we remit two years of enjoined penance; and if 
they remain there for a longer period, we commit to the discretion of the 
bishops, who are entrusted with the supervising of the matter, the grant- 
ing of a larger indulgence according to their judgement.” 


This decree fitted into the pattern established by Archbishop Rainald | of 
Rheims shortly before the First Crusade and forwarded by the clerical sup- 
porters of Louis VI at Crécy and Amiens in 1115. In northern France the 
incorporation of crusading ideas into peace-enforcement had no long term 
future because of the rapidity with which Capetian authority was growing. 
In the south, on the other hand, it had a rich future because of the virtual 
absence of such authority, coupled with the alarming spread of mercenary 
violence and, later, heresy. The distinction is important because of the very 
wary attitude of secular authorities towards Church help in keeping the 
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peace. For while weak rulers like Louis VI were eager to enlist the aid of 
peace militias when they had no other means of combatting violence, they 
were anxious to discard it as soon as possible. Already in the 1120s a peace 
at Thérouanne which was closely modelled on that of Archbishop Rainald 
is notable for omitting the absolution granted by the archbishop a genera- 


tion earlier. The authority of the count of Flanders was strong enough not 


to need it.”! 


The decree of 1139, of whose implementation we know little, could be 
dismissed as exceptional were it not that its provisions relating to the grant 
of indulgences were repeated in the famous canon 27 of the Third Lateran 
Council in 1179. This canon anathematized heretics and their protectors 
in ‘Gascony, the Albigeois and the region of Toulouse and other places’, and 
denied them Christian burial. It went on to prescribe the same penalties 
for employers of the routiers, and summoned all the faithful in remissionem 
peccatorum to defend the populus christianus with arms. Then followed 
the indulgences of 1139, together with a guarantee of the same Church 
protection as that enjoyed by pilgrims to Jerusalem.” 

Owing to its tortuous wording the canon presents difficulties.”* It cer- 
tainly cannot be regarded as the first example of the Church sanctioning a 
crusade against heretics. The plenary indulgence is limited to those who 
died in action and there is no sign of a votive obligation or of an apparatus 
for preaching or taking the cross. Moreover, the coercive aspects of the 
canon seem to refer to the routiers and their employers rather than to 
heretics, and a recent commentator has suggested that Alexander III was 
not considering military action against the Cathars.”* But this appears an 
over-subtle interpretation, for the pope had already backed a planned 
Anglo-French venture against the Cathars in 1177-8 and was to support 
a campaign by Henry of Albano in 1181. It has been suggested that Henry 
was one of the churchmen who pressed for the formulation of canon 27.°° 
For this group the following line of thought may be proposed: that they 
viewed military action against heresy, organized by the Church itself, as 
unavoidable; and that they saw the best solution as adapting the existing 
tradition of action against the routiers, rooted in the Peace of God move- 
ment and expressed in the militias which were occasionally being called out 
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against the routiers. In 1177, for example, a force summoned by the abbot 
of St Martial at Limoges defeated the routiers at Malemort, and six years 
later the militia of the archbishop of Bourges, stiffened with royal troops, 
crushed the mercenaries at Dun-le-Roi.”° 

The assimilation of the emerging problem of Catharism with the older 
issue of the routiers — which probably reached its critical point in the 1170s 
and early 1180s*’ — and the even older tradition of clerical initiation of 
action against the perpetrators of unjust violence, was made easier by two 
factors. One was the way contemporaries viewed Catharism not just as a 
menace to the Christian Faith but also as a threat to peace, the peace estab- 
lished by Christ when He founded His Church.”* The other was the fact that, 
with the gradual southwards extension of royal power, it was in Languedoc 
and its neighbouring provinces that the routiers found refuge and employ- 
ment in the last decades of the twelfth century.”’ In the minds both of 
churchmen and of the laity the uprooting of heresy and the expulsion of 
the mercenary bands came to be linked or even fused in a single aim, the 
negotium pacis et fidei, which would be achieved by the submission or expro- 
priation of the feudal lords who hired the mercenaries and sheltered the 
Cathar perfecti.'°° This is clear from sources dating from both before and 
during the Albigensian Crusade. The English chronicler Walter Map con- 
fused heretics with routiers, and the author of the Annales marbacenses wrote 
of crusaders going to help Simon of Montfort in 1212 against both the 
Cathars and the routiers.'°! 

Church documents give the game impression of a duality of purpose 
during the crusade. Repeatedly the charge was laid against Raymond VI of 
Toulouse that he had failed to expel the routiers from his lands, that he was 
himself giving them employment, that ‘he attacked the Church and is per- 
sistently attacking the peace with routiers and heretics’.'°? This view of 
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events is summed up in the opening phrases of the Sententia de terra 
Albigensi at the Fourth Lateran Council: 


Almost the entire world is ware of the extent to which the Church has 
laboured through preachers and crusaders to wipe out heretics and 
routiers from the province of Narbonne and its neighbouring regions .. . 
Now that both have been exterminated, the land itself can be healthfully 
governed in the Catholic Faith and brotherly peace.'”’ 


One historian has even written that it was only at a very late stage in the 
crusade, in about 1230, that the maintenance of the Faith replaced the 
restoration of peace as the Church's primary aim in Languedoc.'”* 


It was not, however, the crusade against the Cathars which marked Inno- 
cent III's first venture into crusading against Christians. First came his clash 
with Markward of Anweiler, a ‘political’ crusade in a tradition which does 
not seem to have been drawn on by the Curia since 1135. Markward was 
essentially an adventurer who hoped to exploit the chaotic situation in 
southern Italy after the death of Henry VI in 1197, to build up his own 
power there. Innocent was tutor and regent for the boy-king Frederick and 
was faced with the task of organizing resistance to Markward and his 
German followers. In January 1199 Markward was besieging Monte 
Cassino after his alarmingly easy capture of San Germano. Innocent wrote 
a generally confident letter to the Capuans and at its close stated that he 
was already considering the grant of ‘the same remission of sins to all who 
overcome the violence of Markward and his men, as we grant to all who 


arm themselves against the perfidy of the Saracens for the defence of the 


eastern province’.’” 


This appears to have been the only hint at this stage that a crusade was 
in the offing. But in the course of the year the papal position suffered a 
number of severe setbacks. Innocent was unable to raise the troops to 
relieve Monte Cassino and its abbot had to ransom it in the spring. The 
regency council in Palermo proved highly unreliable. Markward made 
preparations to cross over to Sicily where he had forged an alliance with the 
Muslim colonies. It was a desperate Innocent III who in November 1199 
promised the Sicilians the full crusade indulgence if they would resist the 
Germans and their Muslim allies: ‘We grant to all who proceed against them 
while they persist in this wickedness the same indulgence of sins which we 
allow to those who cross over to the defence of the eastern land.’'°° 
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Details about the implementation of this indulgence are almost as rare 
as for its predecessor of 1135. There is not even proof that Innocent 
intended the Sicilians to make vows and take the cross, though this is highly 
likely judging from the procedure followed shortly afterwards in the Albi- 
gensian Crusade. There is one piece of evidence, however, which indicates 
that the indulgence was used in support of the army which Walter of 
Brienne raised to fight against Markward in southern Italy between 120] 
and 1203. For the author of the Gesta Innocentii, who was well informed 
about the conflict with Markward, wrote of Walter in 1203 that ‘comforted 
in the Lord, he sprang to arms with his men. Having received a blessing and 
a remission from the legate, when the legate had cursed the enemy, the 
count proceeded to battle in God's name, calling on St Peter in a loud voice 
to help him’.'°” 

The circumstances surrounding the crusade against Markward have 
been well analysed. Elizabeth Kennan was undoubtedly correct to lay 
emphasis on its nature as ‘a weapon of desperation’, which Innocent 
resorted to when the traditional instruments of papal policy in Italy had 
failed, and the pope had somehow to rally the Sicilians to his cause.’ 
Helmut Roscher was equally right to point out the stress which Innocent 
laid on the importance of settling the Regno’s troubled affairs before the 
Fourth Crusade could set out.'°’ Thus in the January letter to the Capuans 
the pope wrote of the danger of Markward’s rebellion impeding the relief of 
the Holy Land,''® and in November he wrote that ‘through Sicily it will be 
possible to come to the aid of the Holy Land more easily; while if, which God 
forbid, [the island] should fall into the hands of the Saracens, no hope would 
remain for the further recovery of the province of Jerusalem’.!"! 

On the other hand, both authors neglected the dense background which 
we have looked at, which also played a part in Innocent's actions of 1199.'” 
When examined from this perspective, the pope’s measures represented not 
‘a radical departure from earlier policies’,''’ but a return to the approach 
adopted by Honorius II and Innocent II, dictated by the re-emergence of 
southern Italy as the focus of conflict. And while the dominance of aid for 
the Holy Land in the crusade’s justification is unquestionable, this does not 
relegate it to the status of a subsidiary crusade or Hilfsunternehmen.'"* For 
other arguments used by Innocent are clearly derived from the holy wars of 
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the eleventh and twelfth centuries against the Normans. Such were, for 
example, his lurid attacks on German brutality, and his description of Mark- 
ward as ‘worse than the infidel’, the ally of Muslims.''’ In fact, Innocent 
was drawing on policies and ideas stretching back to Leo [X’s ill-fated expe- 
dition against the Normans in 1053. 

The most striking characteristic of Innocent’s approach to Catharism in 
Languedoc between 1198 and 1208 was his slow and cautious introduc- 
tion of the crusade.''° Some remission of sins was granted in 1198 to those 
who took up arms to support the work of the papal legates in the area, but 
it consisted only of the equivalent of a Rome or Santiago pilgrimage indul- 
gence.''’ Only in 1204 did Innocent offer Philip Augustus the crusade 
indulgence as an inducement to intervene: ‘So that the material sword can 
be seen to make up for the deficiency of the spiritual sword, and you, quite 
apart from the temporal glory which you will earn from such pious and 
praiseworthy work, may obtain the same indulgence of sins which we grant 
to those who cross over to aid the Holy Land.’''* For some years papal hopes 
centred on a royal expedition which would be recruited with the help of the 
crusade indulgence.''? Not until October 1208 did Innocent take the impor- 
tant step of appealing over the head of the French king to ‘the protection of 
Christian knighthood from the surrounding regions’ of Languedoc.'”° At 


the same time the pope set up an apparatus of preaching and recruitment 
in letters to the French clergy: 


And so we proceeded to ask and require of you all, ordering you by means 
of apostolic letters, that you urge those placed in your charge with eager 
and earnest preaching and exhortation, to contribute to this most holy 
work, with devout service to God and opportune aid to the Church, both in 
their persons and through their possessions. They are to know that remis- 
sion of sins has been granted by God and His vicar to all who, fired by zeal 
for the orthodox Faith, take up arms for this work of piety, so that this holy 
labour will suffice as a work of satisfaction for those offences for which they 
have offered the true God a true contrition of heart and oral confession. '*! 


Innocent’s letters of October 1208 make it quite clear that he was declar- 
ing a crusade in the fullest sense of the word. People were to take ‘the life- 
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giving sign of the cross’ and wear it on their breasts while performing the 
obsequium Christi; their possessions were to be protected by the Church; and 
they were granted other privileges of crucesignati, such as a moratorium on 
debts and, in the case of clerics who took the cross, authority to mortgage 
two years’ worth of revenue from their benefices to help with their 
expenses.'*? Strictly speaking, therefore, the crusade launched in 1208 
should be regarded as the first fully authenticated crusade against Chris- 
tians, although it is highly likely that Innocent would have introduced all 
these measures in his conflict with Markward of Anweiler, had circum- 
stances permitted. 

Roscher described the Albigensian crusade as a product of desperation, 
a Notlésung which lacked firm theoretical foundations.'*’ On the contrary, 
we have seen that the crusade was the offspring of two centuries of deter- 
mined, if sporadic, measures initiated or encouraged by the Church against 
various forms of illicit violence, measures which in the course of the twelfth 
century had begun to absorb aspects of crusading thought. Directing a 
crusade against the Cathars and their protectors did not involve a radical 
shift in Church thinking and papal policy: why then did Innocent prove so 
reluctant to declare one, in view of the intense and deepening concern 
about Languedoc which he manifested from the start of his pontificate? The 
pope’s letters reveal two very different reasons for his caution. First, he was 
worried about the consequences for Latin Syria if he were to declare a full- 
scale crusade in southern France. Thus in November 1207 he tempered his 
offer of a crusade indulgence to Philip Augustus with a reminder of the mil- 
itary needs of the Holy Land, ‘of whose need we want you... to remain 
aware, lest her relief be hindered’.'** 

Secondly, in dealing with heresy Innocent worked within the tradition of 
Church-State co-operation established by Frederick I and Lucius III in 
1184.'?° This is clear from his frequent references to the Two Swords when 
writing to Philip Augustus,'*° and he tried to return to this approach even 
after October 1208, as when he attempted to persuade the French king to 
appoint a captain for the crusaders in February 1209.'?’ The pope knew 
that a royal expedition led or sent by Philip would be more effective, and less 
liable to run out of control, than a crusade. 

For practical reasons, Innocent would have preferred the suppression of 
heresy in Languedoc to be undertaken by French royal power, and the com- 
plexities which accompanied and followed the crusade, relating to the ter- 


122 Ibid., cols 1469-71. 

123 Innocenz IIl., pp. 229-30. 

124 Innocent III, ‘Opera omnia’, PL, ccxv, col. 1247. 

125 See Roscher, Innocenz III., pp. 218-19. 

126 For example in the letter of May 1204 quoted above, n. 118. 
127 Innocent III, ‘Opera omnia’, PL, ccxv, col. 1545. 
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ritorial claims of conquerors and local landholders, showed how wise this 

was.'** But there is little evidence that the pope regarded the crusade as an 

outright mistake. In fact a remarkable letter which he wrote in October 

1212 revealed that Innocent ranked the achievements of the crusaders in 

southern France alongside the great victory of Las Navas de Tolosa as an 

example of God's intervention on earth. The letter, written to the people of 
Milan, castigated them for sheltering heretics in their city. The pope threat- 
ened them with the victorious crusaders of Languedoc, and warned them 
not to rely on their strength because ‘no multitude can resist the Lord of 
armies; leaving aside Old Testament examples, just as He recently subdued 
the heretics in Provence, and miraculously and mercifully deigned to crush 
the innumerable Agarenes in Spain through the army of the faithful, so He 
has the power to reduce your city to nothing’.'”° 

Benefiting from the experience of the Albigensian Crusade, canon 3 of 
the Fourth Lateran Council laid down definitive guidelines for the suppres- 
sion of heresy. The treatment of condemned and suspected heretics them- 
selves posed few problems; it was their protectors, especially influential lay 
rulers, who had to be handled with care after the problems which they had 
posed in Languedoc. Those who sheltered heretics were to be excommuni- 
cated and, after a year, declared infamis, a status accompanied by severe 
legal consequences. Lay rulers who refused to co-operate against heretics 
were also to be excommunicated. After a year the pope was to be informed 
and he would take steps to expropriate the ruler and replace him with obe- 
dient Catholics. Those who answered the papal call to arms would gain the 
crusade indulgence: ‘Catholics indeed, who take the sign of the cross and 
arm themselves to wipe out the heretics, are to enjoy the same indulgence 
and receive the same holy privilege, which is granted to those who proceed 
in aid of the Holy Land.’'*° With this canon the link between the suppres- 
sion of heresy and the crusade was given fixed juridical form. 

In discussing a later period I expressed the opinion that the developments 
outlined here were considerably less detrimental to the health of the cru- 
sading movement than historians have usually assumed.'*' There is no need 
to repeat that argument here, but two harmful consequences should be 
pointed out which were already apparent in the reign of Innocent III, 
though less dramatic than they would later become. One is that by extend- 


128 For a good, short account see A. P. Evans, ‘The Albigensian Crusade’, in K. M. Setton, 
gen. ed., A History of the Crusades, ii: The Later Crusades, 1189-1311 (Madison, 1969), pp. 
277-324. 

129 Innocent III, ‘Opera omnia’, PL, ccxvi, col. 714, and cf. cols 703-4 for the pope's over- 
joyed reaction to the victory in Spain. The letter to the Milanese was probably never sent 
(Roscher, Innocenz III., p. 237), but this does not invalidate the ideas which it expressed. 

130. Sacr. Conc. Collectio, xxii, cols 986-90. 

131 Italian Crusades, esp. pp. 252-7. 
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ing the function of the crusade in this manner, the papacy ran the risk of 
dissipating the western resources which were by this time essential for the 
survival of the Latin states in Syria. We have already seen that Innocent II] 
expressed concern about this in 1207, and the representatives of Latin Syria 
proved quick to complain that ‘the most urgent need of the Holy Land’ was 
not being helped by the offer to western knights of the same indulgence 
granted to those who went to Syria.'*” These considerations led to Inno- 
cent's cancellation of the Albigensian Crusade in 1213, as part of the 
preparations for another major expedition to the eastern Mediterranean.'”’ 
By September 1213 the pope considered that the eastern crusade was of 
‘greater merit’ than that in Languedoc; but this was not a general comment 
on the respective merits of the two fronts, just a reflection of current mili- 
tary needs.'** It is notable that at the end of 1199 even Innocent was pre- 
pared to issue threats, admittedly vague ones, to divert the Fourth Crusade 
against the Sicilian Muslims.'*’ In moments of crisis like this the outlines of 
later papal policy are already visible.'*° 

The second consequence cannot be pinned down with the same clarity. 
It relates to the issue of control. At no stage in the crusading movement did 
the papacy have complete control of its most prestigious creation: shortly 
after the First Crusade Bohemond of Taranto showed how easy it could be 
for a clever and ambitious lay leader to twist crusading activity to his own 
purpose.’ *’ But it seems to be the case that loss of control became more fre- 
quent once the Holy See itself sanctioned the concept of a crusade against 
Christians.'** Two anomalies tended to occur, the more striking because 
they took place in the heart of Christendom rather than on its periphery. 
Crusades declared by the Holy See itself slipped out of its control; and eccle- 
siastical or lay authorities seized on aspects of crusading thought for their 
own purposes, contrary to the intentions and even without the knowledge 
of the Curia. 

Of the first occurrence the tangled course of the Albigensian Crusade is 
the classic example, and one little-known incident may be taken as illus- 
trative of the general problem. In 1211 the townsfolk of Toulouse com- 
plained to their suzerain lord, King Peter of Aragon, that the Church itself 
was employing routiers who had committed terrible crimes against church- 
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134 Ibid., col. 905. 

135 Innocent III, Register, ii, n. 217, 422; ‘Gesta Innocentii III’, col. lv. 

136 For later policy see Housley, Italian Crusades, ch. 3 passim. 

137 See J. G. Rowe, ‘Paschal II, Bohemund of Antioch and the Byzantine Empire’, Bulletin of 
the John Rylands Library, xlix (1966-7), pp. 165-202. 

138 For a recent study of this problem, see E. Kennan, ‘Innocent III, Gregory IX, and 
Political crusades; a study in the distintegration of papal power’, in Reform and Authority in 
the Medieval and Reformation Church, ed. G. F. Lytle (Washington, 1981), pp. 15-35. 
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men, and was granting plenary indulgences to men whom it had recently 
excommunicated.'*’ It is easy to envisage circumstances in which the 
leaders of the crusade would have been compelled by military factors to hire 
the very routiers whom they were trying to drive out, and it is quite possi- 
ble that in the course of the war anomalies like this one were as common 
as the killing of innocent Catholics alongside Cathars. 

The relations between Innocent III, King John and the English barons are 
rich testimony to the chaos which could develop once the Curia allowed the 
crusade to become a factor in a political dispute which it did not really 
understand. In 1212-13 Innocent was prepared to back up a French 
invasion of England to oust John on the grounds of his crimes against 
the English Church. Roger of Wendover's assertion that a crusade was 
launched against John has been shown to be false, but the pope may have 
drawn up a letter deposing the king and declaring a crusade against him; it 
was not used and the text has been lost.'*° Then just two years later, after 
John had been reconciled with the pope, become his vassal and taken the 
cross to fight in the East, Innocent denounced the rebel barons as worse 
than Muslims and urged the king's vassals to help John in remissionem pec- 
caminum.'*! Again Innocent came close to declaring a crusade, this time in 
John’s favour.'*? 

It is not easy to account for Innocent’s readiness to apply crusading ideas 
to the English situation. Contributory influences can be pointed out. In the 
winter of 1212-13 the pope was under pressure from the exiled English 
ecclesiastics, and recent successes in Spain and Languedoc may have 
encouraged him to believe that a crusade against John was a feasible pro- 
position: this was the period of the letter to the Milanese quoted earlier. In 
1215 his policy was dominated by the preparations for the Fifth Crusade, and 
he allowed himself to believe that John was sincere in his crusade vow. In fact, 
Innocent’s action on John’s behalf in 1215 is reminiscent of the earlier 
struggle with Markward; once again a political conflict within Christendom 
seemed to be impeding a great crusade to the East.'*’ Nevertheless, the pope’s 


139 Histoire générale de Languedoc, ed. C. Devic and J. Vaissete, new edn by A. Molinier 
(Toulouse, 1866-1904), p. viii, col. 619. For similar developments later, see Housley, Italian 
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of Wendover, Flores Historiarum, ed. H. G. Hewlett (RS 84; London, 1886-9), ii, pp. 63-4. 
141 Selected Letters of Pope Innocent III Concerning England, ed. C. Cheney and W. H. Semple 
(London, 1953), n. 80, pp. 207-9, and see also n. 78, pp. 203-4, nn. 82-3, pp. 212-19, 
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forthright approach makes an extraordinary contrast with the caution 
which he displayed when dealing with Languedoc between 1198 and 1208. 

One result of Innocent's volte-face in his relations with John was that both 
sides in England were able to draw on crusading ideas for moral support. 
Robert FitzWalter, marshal of the rebel army, assumed the title ‘Marshal of 
the army of God and holy Church’,'** while the regency council responded 
in 1217 by calling its chief commander on the south coast ‘the leader of 
the army of Christ’.'** Men who had taken the cross to go on the Fifth 
Crusade fought in the armies of the young Henry III and bestowed on them 
an aura of holy war. Writing to his threatened adherents at Rye in 1217, 
Henry assured them that ‘we are hurrying to bring you relief in strength, 
together with the lord legate, the clergy and a host of crusaders’.'*° Accord- 
ing to the author of the Waverley Annals, ‘many, both nobles and com- 
moners, took the sign of the Lord’s cross on their breast in order to throw 
Louis and the French out of England, preferring to have a king from their 
own country rather than a foreigner’.'*” This could be the first example of 
a type of national crusade which was to recur in the Hundred Years’ War.'*® 


We have scanned over 150 years of western European history and this has 
meant taking for granted, or mentioning in passing, some well-known 
developments which were a sine qua non for the introduction of ‘internal’ 
crusades. One such was the elaboration of crusading thought which 
allowed the papacy to direct crusades elsewhere than to Palestine, without 
which crusades against Christians, like those in Spain and north-east 
Europe, would not have been possible.'*? Secondly, the development, by 
1198, of a fairly stable group of crusading institutions centring on the legal 
ceremony for taking the cross made it comparatively easy for Innocent III 
to apply these to the Albigensian Crusade.'* Thirdly, intensive Decretist 
commentary on causa 23 of Gratian’s Decretum meant that by 1198 the 
Church’s authority to wage war was much more widely accepted than it 
had been fifty years before.'*! The latter two advances made possible the 


(Innocent III and England, p. 400). This is true, but Innocent was no political novice in 1215, 
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juridical fusion of crusade with ecclesiastical warfare which lay behind 
Innocent III's measures of 1199 and 1208.'” 

Instead of dwelling on these aspects, which have been fully documented 
elsewhere, I have concentrated on specific arguments and events which 
marked theoretical or practical steps forward. These can now be summed 
up. I have sought to show that in the case of both the crusade against 
heretics and that against the political opponents of the papacy, there existed 
a series of linked precedents stretching back to the period before the First 
Crusade. The Albigensian Crusade arose from, and until at least 1216 was 
interlocked with, measures taken against the mercenary bands in southern 
France. These in turn derived from the long-standing attempts of arch- 
bishops, bishops and abbots to use armed force to bring about the obser- 
vance of peace oaths and decrees. From the mid-eleventh century these 
attempts began to assume some of the characteristics of a holy war, and 
later of a crusade. Notable landmarks in this sequence include the conju- 
ration of Bourges in 1038, the Council of Soissons celebrated by Arch- 
bishop Rainald I of Rheims in the years immediately preceding the First 
Crusade, the decree of Archbishop William of Auch in 1139, and canon 27 
of the Third Lateran Council. 

The ‘political’ crusade had a more complicated genealogy. Certainly the 
reform conflicts of the eleventh century lie at its root; as early as 1103 
Paschal II came close to equating the struggle against the simoniacs with 
the First Crusade. But it was the territorial disputes of the Roman Church 
in southern Italy which led both to the first grant of the crusading indul- 
gence in 1135, and to Innocent III’s war with Markward of Anweiler in 
1199. In neither case, unfortunately, are we informed whether the full 
apparatus of the crusade was brought to bear. But judging from the Albi- 
gensian Crusade, this is more likely to have been in the mind of Innocent 
III than in that of Innocent II, and for this reason I am tempted to leave the 
conflict with Markward with its traditional title of ‘first political crusade’. 
But were there really so few developments in the sixty-four years which 
separate the two indulgences? It is an interesting subject for further 
investigation. 


152 Cf. Russell, Just War, pp. 124—5: ‘In effect the Decretists, especially Huguccio, came close 
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Were There Any Crusades 
in the Twelfth Century? 


Christopher J. Tyerman 


Editor’s Introduction 


The traditional and revisionist approaches to defining the crusades are dis- 
carded altogether by Christopher J. Tyerman in this controversial chapter. 
Tyerman maintains that the expeditions of the twelfth century were crusades 
only in retrospect. The enormity of the First Crusade and what it would even- 
tually produce, he argues, has blinded observers seeking to trace the history 
of a movement. Tyerman agrees with Erdmann about the roots of crusading, 
but he sees those roots continuing up through the twelfth century before 
finally breaking the soil and becoming fully formed crusades. Prior to that 
what historians call crusading was simply the continuation of well-established 
trends in medieval Europe, in particular holy war and pilgrimage. Tyerman 
rejects Housley’s description of holy wars against Christians, and crusades 
against Muslims and pagans, as two distinct ideas. Instead, he insists, they were 
one in the same, since neither was sufficiently understood or defined to dif- 
ferentiate itself from the other. For Tyerman the crusades began only when 
they were fully and permanently institutionalized during the pontificate of 
Innocent Ill. In other words, what historians call the First, Second, and Third 
Crusades were nothing of the sort. Tyerman’s observations serve to remind 
us of the evolutionary growth of the crusading movement, what Riley-Smith 
has characterized anthropomorphically as its birth, adolescence, and matu- 
rity. Yet his insistence that a historical phenomenon like the crusades must 
reach full formation before it can be so termed has its own problems as well. 


Were There Any Crusades in the 
Twelfth Century? 


Christopher J. Tyerman 


Guibert of Nogent, in a famous phrase, describe the First Crusade as a new 
path of salvation which allowed laymen to earn redemption without chang- 
ing their status and becoming monks.’ This theme was taken up by later 
apologists and recruiters of further military expeditions to the Holy Land, 
notably St Bernard in his praise of the Templars in the late 1120s and his 
preaching of the Second Crusade in the 1140s, where the new opportunity 
was restyled as a unique bargain which God was offering his faithful. This 
identification of a fresh means of grace, a new form of holy war, has been 
generally accepted by modern historians. Even Carl Erdmann, for all his 
painstaking excavation of the roots of crusading, insisted on the novelty of 
the First Crusade. The events of 1095-9 have been commonly regarded as 
marking an epoch in the Church’s acceptance of secular militarism; in the 
development of theories of holy war; and in opportunities for the legitimate 
expression of lay military and chivalric ambitions. Yet the evidence from the 
eighty years after the capture of Jerusalem hardly supports such categori- 
cal assumptions. 

With hindsight, we may see the First Crusade as spawning a new move- 
ment which both characterized and shaped western Christendom for 
centuries. Contemporaries clearly did not. Their twelfth-century hindsight 
led them to different conclusions, namely that the First Crusade was unique 
and, especially after the fiascos of 1101 and 1146-9, unrepeatable.’ 
The First Crusade was remembered as a symbol of loyalty and honour, a 
focus and inspiration for traditional secular qualities, not as a new way of 
salvation or a new form of holy war. Thus the English baron, Brian Fitz- 
Count, c.1143, saw the First Crusaders as supremely loyal knights (boni 
milites).’ Given the loyalist axe he was grinding at the time, it could be 
argued that FitzCount was merely scoring a debating point. Although in 
a different style, Eugenius III said much the same in the bull Quantum 
praedecessores of 1146 which launched the Second Crusade. It was to the 
memory of the First Crusaders and to the honour of their descendants that 


1 Guibert of Nogent, ‘Gesta Dei per Francos’, in R[ecueil des] H[istoriens des] C[roisades, ed. 
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Eugenius appealed.* His lead was followed by the popularizers and 
propagandists.” 

Far from being a new way of salvation, the crusade was an old way of 
gaining reward, by loyal service to a master (the pope or, more generally, 
Christ), only writ large. Besides the need to emulate the heroism of the First 
Crusaders, Pope Eugenius identified two desired consequences of the pro- 
posed expedition: ‘so that the dignity of the name of Christ may be 
enhanced... and your reputation for strength, which is praised through- 
out the world, may be kept unimpaired and unsullied’. It is the ‘ancestral 
laws’ which need defending. Thus the religious rhetoric was underpinned 
by traditional themes of obligation, defence, honour and glory. Eugenius 
showed little interest in creating a new ecclesiastical institution or move- 
ment. He sought a specific response to a specific problem — the threat to 
Christian Outremer — and found it in calling for a repetition of the 1096 
expedition. The lack of a clearly identifiable crusade institution by 1146 is 
further suggested by the ease with which Bernard of Clairvaux transmuted 
the enterprise into an occasion for mass repentance and spiritual reform. It 
is often argued that Quantum praedecessores marked a new stage in institu- 
tionalizing the crusade, indicated by the statement of secular privileges, 
sumptuary regulations and the indulgence. However, the Second Crusade 
led nowhere. Although the papal bulls and the experience of the preaching 
and military campaigns provided a fresh set of precedents and memories, it 
is hard to see in, for instance, Eugenius’s association of his indulgence with 
that offered by Urban II the presence of a definite current ideology, nor is it 
obvious that he wished to develop one.° 

In this Eugenius was typical of the period before the Third Crusade, when 
what we call ‘the Crusades’ in fact covered a fragmented series of military 
and religious activities that lacked coherence: general expeditions (only one 
between 1101 and 1188); private armed and unarmed pilgrimages, not all 
of which can be proved to have been undertaken in response to specific or 
general papal authorization; the interest of settlers in the east, such as 
Fulcher of Chartres or even William of Tyre, to create a process of constant 


4 Pfatrologiae cursus completus. Series] L{atina, ed. J.-P. Migne (1844—64)], clxxx, cols 
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reinforcement; and the birth and growth of the military orders. Each activ- 
ity was distinct in motive, appeal and implementation, with nobody seri- 
ously trying to incorporate these diverse strands into one institution, theory, 
or even name. 


The inability of an otherwise articulate and categorizing intellectual elite to 
agree or even propose a term for the activity which later was named ‘crusade’ 
has tended to be noted without too much comment by modern observers. Yet 
the terminological vagueness of the twelfth century may be significant. To 
put it crudely, we know there were crusaders: they did not; or, if they did, their 
perception was far from the canonically or juridically precise definition 
beloved of some late twentieth-century scholars. The hesitancy of twelfth- 
century canonists has been tellingly exposed by Professor Gilchrist in two 
acutely revisionist articles in the 1980s.’ His arguments can, however, be 
extended to wider aspects of twelfth-century crusading, in order to suggest 
that the impact of this type of holy war was less distinctive than many, myself 
included, have assumed. In a non-crusading context, crusading, popular or 
not, appears more as an extension of existing social or religious activities 
than asa radical departure from them. Compare it with becoming a monk, as 
did some contemporary apologists.* Unlike monasticism, crusading was not 
a lifetime’s vocation, guided by carefully elaborated rules which inspired a 
culture distinct from the rest of lay society. In law and action, its operation 
remained confused with other habits and forms. As an awareness of a con- 
tinuing tradition — as opposed to a glittering memory of the First Crusade -it 
grew haphazardly. For clarity, definition and uniformity, one must look at 
Innocent III and beyond. The twelfth century is crusading’s Dark Ages. 

An obvious question to ask concerns the effect of crusading on its par- 
ticipants. The charter evidence from the First and Second Crusades points 
to a strong pious impulse: the desire for active repentance and forgiveness 
of sins. The mechanisms of the armed pilgrimage was different, but the 
inspiration — the desire for salvation — was traditional. It was closely allied 
to customary expressions of piety, especially donations to, and associations 
with, monasteries which, conveniently, acted as both material and spiritual 
bankers for crusaders.’ Crusading motives, where religious, were solidly 
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embedded in contemporary spiritual anxieties and aspirations. However, 

the campaigns themselves did possess the special quality of a mission, with 

the element of pilgrimage central. During the Second Crusade, when 

Jerusalem was in Christian hands, the expedition to the East was, to Odo of 
Deuil, the ‘via Sancti Sepulchri’ and to Louis VII the ‘sacrosanctae peregri- 
nationis iter’.'° The sanctity of the enterprise was reflected in attendant 
miracles and the belief that casualties were martyrs.'' With martyrdom, 
however, the new cloaked the old. Rodulfus Glaber, in the mid-eleventh 
century, had assumed that those who fell fighting the infidel merited Par- 
adise, even if it could be argued that technically they were not martyrs. In 
his Decretum, Gratian cited Carolingian authorities who recognized the 
same spiritual reward.'* If perceptions of crusaders were formed by pre- 
existing attitudes, their experiences were often extraordinary. The physical 
circumstances of such long and hazardous campaigns made them so. Yet 
the expeditions were finite; experiences became memories, models of 
conduct and good stories. These hardly provided the basis for a new insti- 
tution or formal ideology. 

Veterans of the First Crusade were accounted heroes (or, if they had 
deserted, villains).'> They could gain material favours, as with Robert of 
Normandy, who received especially pleasant conditions of custody between 
1106 and 1134 because Henry I decided to treat him ‘not as an enemy 
captive but as a noble pilgrim’, a reference to Robert's inflated reputation as 
a leader of the Crusade.'* Responses to the survivors of the largely unsuc- 


in the Twelfth Century’, in Outremer: Studies in the History of the Crusading Kingdom of Jerusalem 
Presented to Joshua Prawer, ed. B. Z. Kedar et al. (Jerusalem, 1982), pp. 64-88. Cf. M. Bull, 
Knightly Piety and the Lay Response to the First Crusade (Oxford, 1992), esp. chs 4 and 6. 

10 Odo of Deuil, De profectione Ludovici VII in orientem, ed. V. G. Berry (New York, 1948), 
pp. 2-3; R[ecueil des] h[istoriens des] G[aules et de la] F[rance], ed. M. Bouquet et al. (Paris, 
1738-1904), xv. 488; Constable, ‘Second Crusade’, 216-44. 

11] J. S.C. Riley-Smith, ‘Death on the First Crusade’, in The End of Strife, ed. D. M. Loades 
(London, 1984), pp. 14-31; idem, First Crusade, esp. pp. 91-100, 112-19. Cf. the Iberian ex- 
periences during the Second Crusade of Duodechlin of Lahnstein: M[onumental] G[ermaniae] 
H[istorica], S[criptores] (Hanover etc., 1826-—), xvii. 28; ‘De Expugnatione Scalabis’, in Portu- 
galiae Monumenta Historia, Scriptores, vol. i (Lisbon, 1856), pp. 94-5. Perhaps miracles were 
more a feature of successful campaigns; martyrs were common to all sorts: Constable, ‘Second 
Crusade’, 221-2. 

12 Radulfus Glaber, Historiae Libri Quinque, ed. J. France (Oxford, 1989), pp. 82—5; Gratian, 
Decretum, ed. A. Friedberg (Corpus Iuris Canonici, vol. i, Leipzig, 1879), Causa XXIII: Quest. V, 
c.xlvi; Quest. VIII, c.vii. 

13 Compare Robert of Flanders (‘his memory will live for ever’) with the deserters Stephen 
of Blois or the Grandmesnil brothers: Henry of Huntingdon, Historia Anglorum, ed. T. Arnold 
(R[olls] Series], London, 1879), p. 238; Orderic Vitalis, Ecclfesiastical] Hist[ory], ed. M. 
Chibnall (Oxford, 1969-80), v. 98, 106, 268, 324, vi. 18. 

14 C. W. David, Robert Curthose (Cambridge, Mass., 1920), p. 179 and n. 17; Robert 
of Torigni, ‘Chronicle’, in Chronicles of the Reigns of Stephen, Henry II and Richard I, vol. lv, ed. 
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cessful Second Crusade were, inevitably, more muted and confused. Their 
actions were not obviously taken as models or precedents — even, it appears, 
at the time of the Third Crusade.'*> But crusading exerted no general influ- 
ence on future behaviour, to the occasional disquiet of the church authori- 
ties. Unlike in the thirteenth century, there was no continuing institutional 
presence of crusading after the event, such as special prayers or parish col- 
lecting boxes. Returning Jerusalemites in 1099, for all the expressions of 
contrition evident in their charters of three years earlier, appeared eager to 
pick up the familiar threads of their secular lives. Raimbold Croton was one 
of the heroes of the First Crusade, especially in the region of Chartres, where 
he enjoyed the reputation of being the first crusader to enter Jerusalem. 
Ralph of Caen, Albert of Aachen and Baldric of Dol all mention his heroism 
at Antioch and Jerusalem.'® Yet, a few years after his return, Raimbold, 
incensed at a local monk who had beaten some of his servants for stealing 
hay, had the unfortunate cleric castrated. For this the church authorities 
forbade the former miles christi from bearing arms for fourteen years. Raim- 
bold, apparently shocked into penitence, appealed to Bishop Ivo of Chartres 
who, knowing his canon law, declined to get involved directly but, in view of 
Raimbold’s bravery at Jerusalem, sent him to Pope Paschal II for absolution. 
This Raimbold presumably received, for soon afterwards he met his death in 
one of the interminable and sordid petty wars in the [le de France." The First 
Crusade may have widened the scope of knightly endeavour and provided 
fresh heroes, but it did little to alter the realities of life, a point echoed by 
Orderic Vitalis when lamenting the death of Robert of Flanders, trampled in 
the royal retreat from Dammartin, asad fate for a ‘bellicosus Jerosolimitae’.'® 

The squalid career of Raimbold Croton, illustrating the political success 
and the many personal failures of the ideal and practice of the First 
Crusade, may be seen to have consolidated a close relationship between the 
Church and the ordo pugnatorum, at the very least an increased recognition 
of the mutual benefits. From all sides of religious debate, from Peter the Ven- 
erable of Cluny, Suger of St Denis and Bernard of Clairvaux, there was 
agreement about the potential virtue of the knightly order and its violent 
activities, specifically when protecting ecclesiastical interests.'? Yet, con- 


15 P. Edbury, ‘Looking Back at the Second Crusade’, in Second Crusade and Cistercians, pp. 
163-9; compare the tone and content of Audita tremendi (infra, p. 108, n. 32) with Quantum 
praedecessores. 

16 Orderic Vitalis, Eccl. Hist., v. 168; Petrus Tudebodus, ‘Imitatus et Continuatus Historia 
Peregrinorum’ in RHC Occ., iii. 218-19; Ralph of Caen, ‘Gesta Tancredi’, ibid. iii. 689; Albert 
of Aachen, ‘Historia Hierosolymitana’, ibid. iv. 410; Baldric of Dol, ‘Historia Jerosolimitana’, 
ibid. iv. 49, n. 12, 71,n. 7, 102, n. 8. 

17 PL, clxii, cols 144-5, no. 135; Orderic Vitalis, Eccl. Hist., vi. 158. 

18 Ibid. 162. 

19 Suger, Vie de Louis le Gros, ed. H. Waquet (Paris, 1929), pp. 78-9; Letters of Peter the Ven- 
erable, ed. G. Constable (Cambridge, Mass., 1967), i. 409; Letters of St Bernard, no. 391, p. 461: 
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sciously or not, these apologists were following a long tradition, stretching 
back to papal approval of Carolingian militarism in the eighth century and 
beyond, for example the praise in Bede’s Ecclesiastical History for Edwin, 
Oswald and Oswy.”’ In February 1145, Pope Lucius II died from wounds 
received leading his troops in an attempt to secure control of the city of 
Rome. But this was not a sign of any new dispensation in favour of accept- 
able holy violence. In the tenth century, both John X (914-28) and John XII 
(955-63) personally took part in fighting.*’ Warrior bishops are not 
unusual in the twelfth century: Ralph of Bethlehem; or Rainald von Dassel 
of Cologne; or Hubert Walter, then of Salisbury. But they represented an old 
habit which, if anything, was dying out, as the logic of Gregorian separa- 
tion of functions and powers seeped into law, custom and expectations, 
although there remained some vigorous episcopal campaigners, such as 
Bishop Despenser of Norwich in the fourteenth century, and episcopal war 
administrators who occasionally donned armour, as, apparently, did Arch- 
bishop Boniface of Canterbury, preparatory to mugging the prior of St 
Bartholomew's, London, in 1250.7? 


The First Crusade was part of an old process of justifying wars against 
pagans and enemies of the pope in an atmosphere where war was a famil- 
iar, necessary burden, not an inevitably abhorrent evil. Even Burchard of 
Worms, in the early eleventh century, a man usually regarded as extremely 
hostile to Christian approval of war, saw a role for legitimate warfare fought 
with good intent.’ The First Crusade only appeared as the beginning of a 
coherent movement retrospectively when that movement existed, after 


20 Bede, Ecclesiastical History, ed. B. Colgrave and R. A. B. Mynors (Oxford, 1967), esp. bks 
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14, and no. 35, p. 15; Liutprand of Cremona, ‘Historia Ottonis’, Opera, ed. J. Becker 
(Hanover/Leipzig, 1915), pp. 166-7; Gilchrist, ‘Papacy and War’, 179 ff. 

22 Ralph of Bethlehem: William of Tyre, ‘Historia Rerum in Partibus Transmarinis Ges- 
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1980), pp. 117-18, 123, 125, 130-1, 157, 164—5. Rainald von Dassel: R. Munz, Frederick 
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Regis Richardi, ed. W. Stubbs (RS, London, 1864), p. 116. Boniface of Savoy: Matthew Paris, 
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R. B. Dobson, The Peasants’ Revolt (London, 1970), pp. 236-8, 259-61. 
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1187. This impression is confirmed by a closer look at papal responses. Here 
we find a reluctance to define the crusade as an institution, maybe because 
it was not regarded as such. Colin Morris has suggested one reason for this. 
Because Jerusalem was in Christian hands, ‘there was no plan for an unre- 
stricted offensive against the heathen and no need to discuss its justifica- 
tion’. He adds that pilgrimage and the military orders, not the crusade, 
provided the link between the Holy Sepulchre and the West.** But this is 
only part of the answer. Between the rare papally launched general expe- 
ditions, men took the cross to go east, and many were armed and fought: 
for example, during Hugh de Payens’ recruitment tour in 1128 and on the 
departure of Fulk of Anjou in 1129, the military objectives were explicit.” 
Although it was only in 1146-8 that a general expedition was achieved, the 
papacy was involved in a number of plans which, if effected, could have led 
to similar campaigns, as in 1106, 1150, 1157, 1165, 1169, 1181, and 
1184—5.*° Each occasion demonstrated the limitations of papal power and, 
after 1150, commitment. 

In 1106, Paschal Il gave Bohemond a papal banner and appointed as 
legate Bruno of Segni, a veteran of Urban II’s preaching tour of 1095-6. A 
new via sancti sepulchri or ire Hierusalem was preached at a council held in 
Poitiers. The only practical result was Bohemond’s unsuccessful attack on 
Epirus in 1107-8, a final outcome, for all Steven Runciman’s chill con- 
demnation, not necessarily envisaged by the pope.”’ Papal loss of control of 
crusades was, after all, a constant feature of the Middle Ages. In 1150, 
Eugenius III was involved in a scheme to redeem the disasters of the Second 
Crusade by a new expedition to the East. St Bernard himself tentatively 
accepted leadership of this enterprise, perhaps to vindicate his role in 
launching the Second Crusade. Any prospect of a new expedition was viti- 
ated by conflicting objectives: either Outremer, after the military disaster of 
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Inab in 1149, or an assault on Byzantium, as preferred by the Sicilians and 
some French. But Eugenius III, in his bull Immensum pietatis opus of April 
1150, was distinctly lukewarm.?* What finally killed the idea was the explo- 
sion of criticism of the Second Crusade, and even of the crusading ideal 
itself. hostility which was still vivid twenty years later. In a letter of 1169 
from the entourage of Thomas Becket, the Second Crusade was condemned 
as ‘grievous to the Church’, being an illustration that ‘gifts offered from theft 
and wrongdoing are not pleasing to God’. The same letter mocked the rep- 
utation as a holy warrior of William IV of Nevers, who had died in Pales- 
tine of a fever, and who, said the writer, ‘was not even killed by Parthian 
darts or Syrian swords, so that no hero's glorious death could bring him 
consolation; but widow’s tears, poor men's sorrow and complaints of 
churches are thought to have snuffed him out ingloriously’.”” In such an 
atmosphere, papal approval of crusading was liable to be cautious. 
Repeated calls for assistance from the East received muted replies. One 
reason for this was the widespread suspicion of the pullani, the inhabitants 
of Outremer (who were in no formal sense crusaders at all). Westerners, 
reared on the increasingly embroidered legends of heroism from the First 
Crusade, often failed to grasp the policies and habits of those who lived per- 
manently in the Levant.*” Moreover, as Morris remarks, with Jerusalem in 
Christian hands the rhetoric of Clermont was inappropriate.*’ When it 
became suitable, after 1187, the response from a generation wedded to the 
Jerusalem pilgrimage was massive. Domestic problems also distracted papal 
attention: enemies in Italy (from the 1130s to 1170s) and Germany (from 
the 1150s to 1170s); the feuding of French provincial dynasties, charac- 
teristic of the period to the 1140s, then partly subsumed in the feuding 
between Capetians and Angevins from the 1150s; and on the frontiers of 
Christendom, in Spain and Germany, local holy causes which occupied 
putative crusaders to Palestine. Inevitably, with this absence of political con- 
centration on the Holy Land (often forgotten by crusader historians), papal 
responses lacked originality. In 1165, Alexander III replied to appeals from 
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the East merely by reissuing Quantum praedecessores; and two other of his 
encyclicals, Inter omnia (1169) and Cor nostrum (1181), were heavily, if 
inconsistently, dependent upon Eugenius III’s model, a pattern of unad- 
venturous plagiarism continued by Lucius III when he reissued Cor nostrum 
in 1184—5. The contrast between these cautious and conservative encycli- 
cals and Gregory VIII's explosive Audita tremendi of 1187 is striking in 
urgency, originality, theological apparatus and tone. Yet even here the 
indulgences, legal immunities and sumptuary proposals followed very 
closely those of Quantum praedecessores.** In 1176, when Pope Alexander 
called upon the chivalry of France to go to assist Manuel I Comnenus secure 
a road to the Holy Sepulchre across Asia Minor, he did not explicitly mention 
any spiritual rewards.’? For much of the 1160s and 1170s, Alexander 
appeared more concerned to use the cause of the Holy Land as a diplomatic 
lever to move Henry II and Louis VII towards reconciliation. ** 

One novel approach was proposed in 1157 by the English pope, Hadrian 
IV. Apart from appealing for warriors to hasten to free and defend the Holy 
Places, he offered indulgences to those who, unable to campaign in person, 
instead sent horses, military equipment and other aid. This extension of 
penitential advantages to those indirectly involved was to become a pivotal 
feature of crusading from the reign of Innocent III onwards. But there is 
little sign of Hadrian’s offer being taken up, let alone built upon in practice 
or theory.* Yet it was not as if twelfth-century popes held back from sanc- 
tioning war or associating spiritual benefits with it, any more than they had 
in the previous three centuries, as in the cases of Leo IV (847-55) and John 
VIII (872—82).*° Papal supporters in Flanders, Germany and Italy contin- 
ued to receive remission of sins. At Pisa in 1135 those who fought against 
the antipope Anacletus were offered the same indulgence as Urban granted 
at Clermont.’’ Elsewhere, good causes were frequently described by clerical 
commentators as attracting spiritual rewards. In 1115, French royal troops 
attacking the bandit lord Thomas of Marle (himself a veteran of 1096-9) 
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were described as ‘the general assembly of the Christian army’, who 
attacked Thomas's castle as an act of penance meriting salvation.** Accord- 
ing to Henry of Huntingdon, the English soldiers who defeated the Scots 
at the Battle of the Standard in 1138 were assured by the bishop of the 
Orkneys of the justice of their cause, and that those who perished would 
enjoy remission of the penalties of their sins.*’ 

Across Europe national or communal interests attracted spiritual 
rewards. Full indulgences for the casualties of battle were offered to those 
who fought against routiers in Languedoc in 1139 and against enemies of 
Norway in 1164.*° In 1148, the German campaign against the Wends was 
explicitly linked to the Second Crusade by St Bernard.*’ Contemporaries 
depicted numerous campaigns in the Iberian peninsula and western 
Mediterranean in 1147-9 in ways equivalent to expeditions to the Holy 
Land, although they were essentially continuations of local enterprises 
aimed at territorial or commercial gain. The Genoese attack on Almeria in 
1146 was described in an entirely secular way, but the same writer, Caffaro, 
placed the successful capture of Almeria the following year in the context 
of religious conflict and papal authorization.*? In 1166, the Synod of 
Segovia promised anyone who fought for Castile remission of enjoined 
penance ‘as he would gain by going to Jerusalem’, although whether this 
can be taken as meaning the Jerusalem pilgrimage or crusade is typically 
unclear.*’ A diversity of ecclesiastical authority for such indulgences, by no 
means all papal, is evident, suggesting that, despite the activity and rhetoric, 
the papacy did not construct a new institution and that, in any case, it 
would have been difficult to achieve any uniformity of application. 

This is not to say that the events of the First Crusade had no effect. The 
model of Urban II's holy war was adapted and applied to campaigns against 
the Moslems in Spain and the western Mediterranean. Members of the 
Italian and Catalan expedition to the Balearic islands (1 114-16) were given 
crosses and indulgences, an offer applied by Calixtus II in 1123 more gen- 
erally to all who fought the infidel in Spain. At the Lateran Council of 1123, 
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the Jerusalem privileges of 1095 were explicitly associated with campaign- 
ing in the Iberian peninsular. However, this application was not universal 
or consistent. In 1118, in the pre-1095 tradition, Gelasius II offered plenary 
remission of sins only to those who died in the siege of Saragossa. Similarly, 
the northern Italian involvement in the Balearic campaign should be com- 
pared with the Pisan and Genoese attack on Mahdia in 1087, which had 
equally been surrounded by the language of pilgrimage and holy war. The 
account of the successful siege of Santarem in March 1147 talked of God 
choosing ‘new wars in our days’ and called the achievement miraculous. 
But there are no specifically crusading elements, such as indulgences or pil- 
grimage. The banner raised over Santarem was that of the king of Portu- 
gal. A few months later, at Lisbon, it was the banner of the cross the same 
king displayed in triumph.** Here, as elsewhere, novelty and tradition are 
difficult to disentangle, probably because contemporaries were unaware of 
distinctions observed by modern historians. 

The same can be said of the formulae of crusading which infected polit- 
ical responses to national wars, as in Spain in 1166 or the Baltic in 1148, 
and the literature of war. In Geoffrey of Monmouth’s History of the Kings of 
Britain (1136), before Arthur’s battle with the pagan Saxons, Archbishop 
Dubricius exhorts the Christian troops: ‘You who have been marked with 
the sign of the Christian faith . . . if any of you is killed in this war that death 
shall be to him as a penance and an absolution for all his sins.’*” These 
motifs would have been familiar alike to the educated cleric who had heard 
the epic accounts of the First Crusade and the layman who had listened to 
the early redactions of the crusade chansons. But it is almost impossible 
to identify what is old and what new: honour; justice; defence of home, 
country and comrades; God’s favour; salvation for those who die; absolu- 
tion; and remission of sins. 

One source which, perhaps more than most, illustrates this confluence 
of tradition and innovation is the anonymous, possibly eyewitness account 
of the siege of Lisbon in 1147, the De Expugnatione Lyxbonensi, long taken 
as an example of the establishment and extension of crusading.*® What 
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1-29; ‘De expugnatione Scalabis’, pp. 94-5; De Expugnatione Lyxbonensi, ed. C. W. David 
(New York, 1936), p. 175. In general: R. A. Fletcher, ‘Reconquest and Crusade in Spain, 
c.1050-1150', TRHS, xxxvii (1987), 31-47; Bull, Knightly Piety, ch. 2. 

45 Geoffrey of Monmouth, Historia Regum Britanniae, ed. A. Griscom and R. Ellis Jones 
(London, 1929), pp. 437-8; L. Thorpe's translation, History of the Kings of Britain (London, 
1966), p. 216, infers, almost certainly correctly, that ‘professione insigniti’ implies the sign of 
the cross. 

46 De Expugnatione Lyxbonensi. 
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actually emerges from the De Expugnatione is an enterprise ideologically 
much less distinct or coherent than might be expected after the celebratory 
accounts of the First Crusade by contemporaries — or even modern crusader 
camp-followers. In its lack of clarity and definition, the De Expugnatione 
shows how the activity of crusading could not, and cannot, be disassoci- 
ated from pre-existing and concurrent attitudes to legitimate war, and how 
crusading as a distinct attitude to war, at least by the time the text was 
written, probably in mid-century, had failed to alter patterns of military 
endeavour, even when that endeavour was part of a crusade. 

A key passage in the De Expugnatione is the famous speech in which the 
Bishop of Oporto tries to persuade the crusaders to turn aside from their 
voyage to Palestine and help the king of Portugal capture Lisbon from the 
Moors. Often quoted is the Bishop’s remark: ‘The praiseworthy thing is not 
to have been to Jerusalem but to have lived a good life while on the way.’*” 
Yet in some ways this sermon, whether delivered or not, was unnecessary. 
It had long been accepted that fighting the infidel was meritorious, not least 
in the Iberian peninsula. Crusaders in 1096-9 had stopped en route to 
capture Moslem cities both on and off the route. The Bishop of Oporto seems 
to be trying to persuade crusaders to do what they would have been happy 
to do anyway, their stated reservations being pragmatic and tactical, not 
ideological. Of course, although sometimes taken as such, the Bishop’s 
speech was not a crusade sermon. To divert the crusaders’ iter, he falls back 
on the traditional themes of the bellum justum: self-defence, right intent, 
rightful possession, just cause, divine authority. Here at least, despite 
Gilchrist’s argument that there was little Augustinian theory in twelfth- 
century martial rhetoric, is a strongly Augustinian justification. Although 
the weight of quotation is biblical, there are references to Ambrose, Jerome, 
Isidore of Seville and John Chrysostom as well as Augustine, all of which 
suggest that the author, or his source, was no run-of-the-mill hedge-priest.** 
Indeed, the whole speech parallels Gratian’s Causa 23. 

The Bishop of Oporto, in his initial appeal, stops short of offering explicit 
spiritual rewards, merely a share in the loot. Oblivious to the irony, he is fol- 
lowing long custom when he declares: ‘Quit you like good soldiers; for the 
sin is not waging war, but in waging war for the sake of plunder.’*” With 
the right intent, then, the crusaders could — and did — receive generous 
material payment. When, during the assault itself, the Bishop and an 
anonymous cleric, possibly the author, offer absolution and remission of 
sins — but only for those who die in battle and only after fresh absolution, 


47 Ibid., pp. 70-85 (p. 78 for the quotation, which is a play on words from a letter of St 
Jerome to Paulinus). 

48 Ibid., pp. 78-82 (the patristic references were almost certainly not taken directly from the 
originals); Gilchrist, ‘Papacy and War’, 189-90; Cowdrey, ‘Canon Law and the First Crusade’, 
passim. 

49 De Expugnatione Lyxbonensi, p. 83. 
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beyond the contract of the crusaders’ vows — they are also following 
a tradition which had papal approval as far back as the early ninth 
century.”° Like those who attacked Constantinople in 1204, the troops who 
assaulted Lisbon in 1147 (or those who sacked Messina in 1190 or Cyprus 
in 1191) were conducting battles familiar long before 1095: they were 
crusaders, in that they had taken the cross, but these battles did not fulfil 
their vows.®! 

The reaction of the lay crusaders in De Expugnatione is equally devoid of 
any awareness of a new knighthood. The Flemish and Rhinelanders are 
portrayed as bloodthirsty and greedy despite ‘the guise of pilgrimage and 
religion’. One group of Anglo-Normans preferred to push on into the 
Mediterranean unless payment and subsistence could be guaranteed. Most 
telling of all are the views attributed to the hero of the account, Hervey de 
Glanvill. In persuading the doubters to join the Lisbon siege he appealed, 
like Brian FitzCount and Eugenius III, to ‘the virtues of our ancestors’, the 
valour of the Norman race, glory and ‘the counsels of honour’, hardly spe- 
cific crusading qualities.’* Unlike accounts of the First Crusade, there is little 
consciousness of uniqueness, of being the new Maccabees, the militia of 
Christ. (There is not much more in the account of Louis VII's crusade by 
Odo of Deuil either.)*® At Lisbon, even the final military confrontation 
is seen in terms which owe nothing to crusading as such. A parley was 
arranged with the Moors ‘so that we might not appear to be attacking 
except unwillingly’. To establish a just cause, the Moslems are requested to 
surrender their rule of what had been Christian land. Then, in the manner 
of twelfth-century chansons de geste, Christian indignation is aroused by 
Moslem blasphemy and taunts at the possible misbenhaviour of the cru- 
saders’ wives left at home. In general, a chivalric gloss is given to the con- 
flict, which is called a ‘trial of the sword’, with God as the judge.** This 
chivalric strain is echoed in the precisely contemporary crusading song, 
‘Chevalier, mult estes granz’, where the Second Crusade is described as a 
tournament between Hell and Paradise (‘un turnei enpris entre Enfer e 
Pareis’).’’ 


50 Ibid., pp. 126-7, 146-59; Gilchrist, ‘Papacy and War’, 182 and n. 43, for references and 
quotations. 

51 Cf. the renewed absolution for the crusaders at Constantinople in the winter of 1202-4 
and the arguments employed by the clergy then: Geoffrey de Villehardouin, De la conquéte de 
Constantinoble, ed. P. Paris (Paris, 1838), pp. 71-2. 

52 De Expugnatione Lyxbonensi, pp. 134-5; pp. 104-11, for Glanvill’s speech; pp. 104-5, 
for the resistance of the Veils; passim, for hostile comments on the actions and motives of 
the Flemish and Rhinelanders. 

53 Odo of Deuil, De Profectione, passim. 

54 De Expugnatione Lyxbonensi, pp. 122-3, for the ‘trial of the sword’; pp. 114-25, for the 
challenge and the Muslim reply; pp. 130-2, for Muslim taunting. 

55  Bédier, Chansons de croisade, p. 10. 
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The fusion of traditional behaviour and fresh attitudes is apparent 
throughout the Second Crusade. As has already been remarked, the 
freedom with which St Bernard shaped and developed his preaching, 
even to the point of apparently embracing Sibylline prophecies of the Last 
Emperor, testifies to a lack of definition in the crusade.”° Observers recog- 
nized that some of the expeditions of 1146-8 had particular features, espe- 
cially those destined for the Holy Land. But in many theatres of war, in 
Spain, the western Mediterranean and the Baltic, religious elements were 
grafted on to existing political ambitions. Normal temporal aspirations were 
not suspended. Possibly because of the Second Crusade’s outcome, the lan- 
guage of its participants tended to be less spiritually intense than that used 
of the First.’’ It is a measure of the combination of the secular and the spir- 
itual that Conrad III and Louis VII, like Hervey de Glanvill, thought their 
crusades offered hope of temporal fame. In July 1147, in a letter to Wibald 
of Corvey, Conrad expressed the hope that his journey would lead to ‘the 
prosperity of the whole Church and the honour of our realm’. Louis echoed 
the sentiment, writing from Antioch in the spring of 1148: ‘Either we shall 
never return or we shall come back with glory for God and the kingdom of 
the Franks.’** 


The central point is that there was little that was new. However, this con- 
tinuation of earlier church attitudes and papal policy has been misinter- 
preted as being a consequence of the First Crusade or, at least, of the 
initiatives of the Gregorian papacy. The First Crusade may have confirmed 
or extended existing beliefs in the goodness of battle and may eventually 
have aided the growth of intellectual structures within which the percep- 
tion of that goodness could be translated into specific, popularly intelligible 
rewards, spiritual and material. But, as Gilchrist has suggested, it can hardly 
be said to have done so in Causa 23 of Gratian’s Decretum (1140). Despite 
its extensive and detailed discussion of ecclesiastically sanctioned warfare, 
Causa 23 ignores anything that could be called specifically crusading, an 
omission not rectified by canonists for more than half a century.’ Thus the 
debate about the centrality or not of so-called ‘political’ or non-Holy Land 
‘crusades’ misses the point. There was holy war in the twelfth as in earlier 
centuries which attracted spiritual benefits of various sorts. For some of 
these wars, fairly randomly except when they were directed towards the 


56 H.-D. Kahl, ‘Crusade Eschatology as Seen by St Bernard in the Years 1146-8’, Second 
Crusade and Cistercians, pp. 35-47, esp. pp. 42-3. 

57  E.g. the unemotional account, by the priest Duodechlin of Lahnstein, of the capture of 
Lisbon by a naval expedition. Miracles only appeared as post hoc signs of divine approval: 
MGHS, xvii, 27-8. 

58 P. Jeffé, Monumenta Corbeiensia (Berlin, 1864), p. 126, no. 48; RHGF, xv. 495-6. 

59 Gilchrist, ‘Erdmann Thesis’, passim, and esp. n. 63. 
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Holy Land, warriors adopted the cross, perhaps to evoke the morale of the 
First Crusade. But to worry, with Professor Housley, as to whether in such 
cases ‘the full apparatus of the crusade was brought to bear’ is to suppose 
that such apparatus existed.”° If, as Housley claims, there had emerged ‘by 
1198, a fairly stable group of crusading institutions centring on the legal 
ceremony for taking the cross’, it was a development which largely post- 
dated 1187.°! 

The main institutional novelty before 1187 connected with crusading 
was the development of the military orders. They were quickly accepted. 
By the early 1140s, the conservative Orderic Vitalis was describing their 
members as ‘admirable knights who devote their lives to the bodily and spir- 
itual service of God and, rejecting all things of this world, face martyrdom 
daily’.°” But to join the Templars, at home or, as many did, in the East, was 
not synonymous with becoming a crusader: it was an alternative. The com- 
mitment and experience were of a different nature. The military orders were 
obviously one inheritance from the First Crusade, but they served a minor- 
ity and did not necessarily accelerate the elaboration of the theory or prac- 
tice of crusading.®’ Rather they were seen, as by St Bernard, as a new stage 
in the much older process of the Christianizing of knighthood.” The legacy 
of the First Crusade certainly included distinctive ceremonial adoption of 
the cross and the enjoyment of some sort of remission of the penalties 
of sin (or, as Eugenius III called it simply, ‘remission of sins’) and an array 
of temporal privileges associated with those of pilgrims: in Quantum praede- 
cessores these included protection by the Church, legal immunity for the 
duration of the expedition, permission to raise mortages and a moratorium 
on the repayment of debts.°’ However, formal organization was rudimen- 
tary and papal and ecclesiastical control unsystematic. The origins of 
crusade institutions at a local level are extremely obscure. Contemporaries, 
no less than modern historians, could be perplexed.°° 


60 Housley, ‘Crusades against Christians’, p. 31. 

61 Ibid. Housley’s argument, stressing continuity and fusion of forms, supports my con- 
tentions, but he maintains a misleading typology which sets ‘crusade’ and ‘ecclesiastical 
warfare’ at odds, in need of ‘juridical fusion’ by Innocent III. My argument is that Innocent III 
transformed one sort of ecclesiastical warfare into juridical crusading. 

62 Orderic Vitalis, Eccl. Hist., vi. 310. 

63 On the contrast with secular knighthood, A. Grabois, ‘Militia and Malitia: The Bernar- 
dine Vision of Chivalry’, Second Crusade and Cistercians, pp. 49-56; in general, M. Barber, The 
New Knighthood (Cambridge 1993), pp. 1-114. Cf. also those who temporarily attached them- 
selves to the orders, but had not taken the cross. 

64 ‘It is not from the accident of war but from the disposition of the heart that either peril 
or victory is allotted to the Christian’: St Bernard, ‘De Laude Novae Militiae, in Opera, iii. 215; 
translated by L. and Riley-Smith, The Crusades, pp. 102-3. 

65 Caspar, ‘Kreuzzugsbullen’, 300-5; PL, clxxx, cols 1064-6. 

66 For the confusion of a panel of clerics facing a claim to crusader immunity in 1106-7; 
PL, clxii, cols 176-7 and infra, p. 119, n. 84. 
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The First Crusade lent pilgrimage to the Holy Land a new dimension, 
but did not create a separate tradition. The twelfth century was the golden 
age of pilgrimage to the Holy Land, not least for reasons of practicality, 
However, the distinction between a pilgrim and a crusader is often hard to 
detect, an uncertainty which reflected reality. Not all armed pilgrims fought, 
and not all westerners who did fight in Syria had necessarily taken the cross. 
In 1172, Henry the Lion, Duke of Saxony, led a substantial armed pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem, but neither the images of crusading nor the intent to fight 
were involved. It is wholly unclear whether the pilgrims described by Albert 
of Aachen as eager for the fray in 1102 or 1107 had adopted the cross or 
not. The sources do not mention it, not do they distinguish between cru- 
sader and pilgrim because all are called peregrini. Those settled in the East 
in defence of the Holy Land rarely if ever took the cross.° 

Pilgrimage and crusade were fused together. Crusaders bore the staff and 
satchel of the pilgrim; pilgrims bore crosses and carried arms. Both shared 
an indiscriminate vocabulary of the peregrinatio, as well as some of the priv- 
ileges and the status of quasi-ecclesiastics. Louis VII of France took the cross 
at Vézelay at Easter 1146 and the pilgrim’s wallet at St Denis in June 1146, 
his response to the pull of crusade as distinct from pilgrimage being decid- 
edly ambivalent if Professor Grabois is to be believed.°* In charters of the 
twelfth century, it is rarely possible to distinguish the two exercises: Giles 
Constable's analysis of charter evidence which claims to show how cru- 
sades were funded applies equally, indeed identically, to pilgrims. As 
Constable himself admits: “The charters gave no evidence... that [the 
crusader] differed in any essential respect from other pilgrims, or that he 
was required to go with any army or to fight the pagans, though many of 
them did.’® 

It is often presumed that those who adopted the cross, following the 
action of the First Crusaders, did so consciously to signal their martial 
intentions. Those who abandoned Robert of Normandy’s army at Bari in 
1096 marked their departure by ‘taking up again their pilgrim staves’.”° The 


67 J. S.C. Riley-Smith, ‘Peace Never Established: The Case of the Kingdom of Jerusalem’, 
TRHS, xxviii (1978), 87-8, 94-5 and n. 47, 102; cf. id., ‘Venetian Crusade’; William of Type, 
‘Historia’, p. 549, is silent on the doge’s status in 1124, the implication being that he was a 
pilgrim; Albert of Aachen, ‘Historia Hierosolymitana’, pp. 595—7, 600—1, 632-4; K. Jordan, 
Henry the Lion, tr. P. S. Falla (Oxford 1986), pp. 150-4. 

68 Odo of Deuil, De Profectione, pp. 8-11, 14-19; A. Grabois, ‘The Crusade of Louis VII: A 
Reconsideration’, Crusade and Settlment, pp. 94—104; cf. the distinctly non-martial tone of the 
reference to Louis’s crusade in the Second Crusade song ‘Chevalier, Mult Estes Guariz’: Bédier, 
Chansons de croisade, p. 8. 

69 Constable, ‘Medieval Charters’, p. 77; for the relevant discussion on the invisibility of cru- 
sading in charters, pp. 74-7 and, generally, pp. 73-89. Cf. idem, ‘Financing of the Crusades’, 
which suffers from the same evidential problem. 

70 Fulcher of Chartres, ‘Historia [Iherosolymitana’, RHC Occ., iii. 329. 
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cross was closely identified with the special form of penitential warfare 
begun in 1096 and, as Michael Markowski has noticed, came to be associ- 
ated particularly, although not exclusively, with expeditions to the Holy 
Land.’! Although commonly referred to as peregrini, from 1097 at the latest 
crusaders were distinguished as being ‘signed with the cross’.”” The Gesta 
Francorum describes how crusaders sewed crosses on to their garments.” 
By the first Lateran Council of 1123, beside the language of pilgrimage, 
popes referred to warriors assuming the cross: for instance Eugenius III 
in 1145 and 1148, Alexander III in 1169 and 1181, and Gregory VIII in 
1187.74 Yet chroniclers continued to use the word ‘pilgrim’ indiscrimi- 
nately, even eyewitnesses such as William of Tyre. Perhaps he did not see 
much of a difference? 

The notions of unarmed pilgrimage and armed crusade were less discrete 
than the apparent contradiction of purpose and function might imply. The 
cross tended to suggest violence. But this was not universal. The English 
hermit, Godric of Finchale (d. 1170), according to his late twelfth-century 
biographer, visited Palestine twice. On each occasion he contented himself 
with seeing the Holy Places, fasting and other self-imposed physical priva- 
tions. Yet Godric had apparently taken the cross both times and had borne 
the vexillum crucis throughout his pilgrimages.’’ The biography gives pause 
to those seeking easy categorization of crusade and pilgrimage. Orderic 
Vitalis, writing a few years after that event, describes the reaction of those 
supporters of William Clito not pardoned by Henry I after William’s death 
in 1128: ‘many others, distressed by their master’s death, took at Lord's 
cross and, becoming exiles for Christ’s sake, set out for his sepulchre in 
Jerusalem’.’° This may be regarded as euphemistic cover for a prudent 
act of self-preservation in the face of political disaster. But whether they 
intended to fight or not is impossible to judge. This elision of themes, so 
characteristic of the period, is neatly summed up in a charter of 1120, 
written on behalf of one Guillaume le Veneur from Touraine who was 


71 M. Markowski, ‘Crucesignatus: Its Origins and Early Usage’, Journal of Medieval History, 
x (1984), 157-65. For bearing the cross against the Moors of the Balearic islands and 
Spain: Lorenzo of Verona, ‘De Bello Balearico’, PL, clxiii, col. 515; Mansilla, La documentacion 
pontifica, no. 62; and supra, p. 110, n. 44. 

72 H.Hagenmeyer, Die Kreuzzugsbriefe aus den Jabren 1088-1100 (Innsbruck, 1902), p. 142. 
73  Gesta Francorum et aliorum Hierosolimitanorum, ed. R. Hill (London, 1962), p. 7. 

74 Mansi, Collectio, xxi, col. 284; PL, clxxx, cols 1065, 1320; cc, cols 599-601, 1294-6: 
Howden, Gesta Henrici, ii. 18-19. 

75 Libellus de Vita et Miraculis 8. Godrici Heremitae de Finchale, ed. J. Stevenson (Surtees Soc., 
1847), pp. 33-4, 52-7; cf. William of Newburgh’s account of Godric’s visit to Jerusalem bare- 
foot and in poverty: ‘Historia rerum Anglicarum’, ed. R. Howlett, in Chronicles of the Reigns of 
Stephen, Henry II and Richard, vol. i, pt. 1 (RS, London, 1884), p. 149. 

76 Orderic Vitalis, Eccl. Hist., vi. 379. 
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declared to have ‘accepted the cross as a sign of his pilgrimage (in signum 
peregrinationis)’.’ 

The development of the liturgical rite for taking the cross confirms this 
conjunction of practices. J. A. Brundage finds no explicit evidence of formal 
liturgical ceremonies from the first half of the twelfth century. However, 
they may be presumed. St Bernard dispensed crosses at Vézelay in 1146. 
Godric of Finchale had, his biographer claims, been given the cross on one 
occasion by a priest, and Guillaume le Veneur’s charter indicates that taking 
the cross was already, by 1120, a formal solemnization of a special pil- 
grimage vow. The ceremony began explicitly to be associated with a par- 
ticular form of pilgrimage: Guillaume le Veneur’s charter describes taking 
the cross as ‘the habit of these kinds of pilgrims’, and a mid-twelfth-century 
Angevin observed that Fulk of Anjou’s assumption of the cross in 1128 was 
‘following the custom of such pilgrimages’.’* Unfortunately, the sources 
fail to make clear exactly what was distinctive about these journeys. Was it 
that they had military intent (unlikely, in view of Godric’s experience), or, 
perhaps, that they were directed towards Jerusalem? Perhaps each region 
was different. If so, that may account for a flexibility of application in, say, 
Italy, while in northern France (where the two sources were written), the 
cross implied a Jerusalem pilgrimage. This uncertainty in the evidence may 
itself support the idea that even the giving of the cross implied no sharply 
defined or uniformly applied institution. 

All surviving twelfth-century rites for taking the cross so far discovered 
are closely associated with ceremonies for departing pilgrims.’? Two par- 
ticular features of such ceremonies are worth emphasizing. First, in papal 
references, taking the cross marked the moment when the offered privileges 
came into force, the wearing of the cross being a sign of the validity of the 
claim to protection. As Michael Clanchy has shown, such a ceremonial 
guarantee of a contract was commonplace in a society in which literacy 
was still patchy among the secular elites.*” The symbol rather than the letter 
secured the contract. Some of the surviving rites from the twelfth century 
confirm the papal linkage between taking the cross and protection, but on 
a much broader and more fundamental level. As the so-called Lambrecht 


77  Chartes de St. Julien de Torus, ed. L. J. Denis (2 vols, Le Mans, 1912-13), i. 87-8, no. 67. 
78 J. A. Brundage, ‘Crucesignari: The Rite for Taking the Cross in England’, Traditio, xxii 
(1966), 289-310; Odo of Deuil, De Profectione, pp. 8-11; Vita Godrici, p. 33 (where the cross 
was given by a priest); Chronica de Gestis Consulum Andegavorum, Chroniques d’Anjou, p. 152; 
Chartes de St. Julien de Tours, i, no. 67. 

79 Brundage, ‘Crucesignari’, passim; K. Pennington, ‘The Rite for Taking the Cross in the 
Twelfth Century’, Traditio, xxx (1974), 429-35. 

80 See supra, p. 114, no. 61; M. Clanchy, From Memory to Written Record (London, 1979), 
esp. pp. 244—8, for crosses. 
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Pontifical of the second half of the twelfth century has it, the cross is a sign 
of God's protection and a surety of personal immunity from dangers both 
physical and spiritual: ‘Accept the sign of the cross of Christ in heart and 
body so that you may be protected from all your enemies and from all wiles 


of the Devil.’*' This formula remained unchanged for centuries. The cross 


was more than a focus of piety, a symbol of devotion, a public confirma- 
tion of a vow or, like a pilgrim’s badge, a sign of the wearer's special status. 
It was a talisman, appealing to the deepest anxieties of the traveller and 
warrior, a guarantee of safety as well as salvation. As such, the pacific 
Godric of Finchale had as much need of it as Richard the Lionheart. 

Another significant aspect of the surviving twelfth-century rites is that 
while they are all linked to pilgrim ceremonies, they are different from each 
other.*? The impression is that there was no standard ceremony for taking 
the cross. Indeed, despite the inclusion of a rite in the thirteenth-century 
Roman Pontifical, there remained no standard ceremony for the rest of the 
Middle Ages. In the face of increasing attempts to impose uniformity and in 
view of the importance attached by the papacy to crusading after 1187, 
this is remarkable. But it exposes one characteristic of twelfth-century cru- 
sading too easily belittled by those historians in search of precise canonis- 
tic definitions: diversity of local custom and individual response was the 
norm. The papacy was not in control of a homogeneous movement. Dis- 
parity of practice, uncertainty of focus and the absence of legal definition 
suggest an elusive and protean phenomenon. The crusade meant different 
things for different people, both at different times and at the same time. That 
is not to deny the seriousness of crusading, nor the new range of experi- 
ences associated with it. But these functioned as part of existing habits and 
traditions and, in the twelfth century, marked no sharply defined new era 
beyond the occupation, and thus accessibility, of the Holy Places. The devel- 
opment of crusading as an institution depended on its familiarity, not its 
novelty; on its acceptability, as much as its challenge. If the activity was 
innovative in being especially physically demanding, the tensions which it 
assuaged — spiritual, social, political or economic — were not. 

This new exercise was obviously not without effect. Crusaders’ privileges, 
for example, had extensive implications, their legal and fiscal immunity 
being guaranteed by the Church and upheld, in theory, by the secular 


81 Pennington, ‘Rite’, 433, late twelfth century, possibly Italian; cf. similarly wide protective 
powers in the so-called Bari Pontifical (ibid. 432). For a fourteenth-century example: A. Franz, 
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attitude.’ 
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authorities.*’ The effectiveness or consistency of either is hard to assess, the 
evidence from the twelfth century being limited and contradictory. In 1106, 
Hugh du Puiset, who had taken the cross to join Bohemond’s crusade, 
appealed to Pope Paschal II to defend his and his vassals’ property, threatened 
by Count Rotrou of Perche. Hugh claimed protection under papal decrees as 
a ‘Hierosolymitanus’. Paschal passed the buck to the archbishop of Sens and 
Ivo of Chartres. The latter, in turn, submitted the case to a committee of 
clerics who, in some confusion, were unable to decide between feudal rights 
and ecclesiastical immunity, not least because ‘the institution of committing 
to the church’s care the possessions of milites going to Jerusalem was new’. 
Ivo, in spite, or perhaps because, of his expertise as a canon lawyer, sent the 
case back to the Pope unresolved. Even if this instance is taken as a sign of the 
operation of crusading institutions, it is apparent that the local clergy had 
little idea of what to do. Furthermore, the immunity claimed by Hugh itself 
derived from Urban II's association of the privileges of crusaders with those 
which existed under the earlier eleventh-century provisions of the Truce of 
God, as well as those customarily enjoyed by pilgrims.™* 

In Hugh du Puiset’s case, any superior lay power was absent, which, 
although unsurprising in the final year of King Philip the Fat, may explain 
the ineffectiveness of the immunity. Local ecclesiastical officials remained 
unsure of their ground. In November 1146, Eugenius III had to instruct the 
bishop of Salisbury that church jurisdiction did not extend to disseisin com- 
mitted before the victim took the cross. Quantum praedecessores had itemized 
the crusaders’ immunities, but some still found their operation confusing. 
Being promulgated for specific journeys, such as the 1145-6 call to arms, 
the privileges had no permanent application, hence the repeated papal 
renewals up to Audita tremendi in 1187.°’ However, later in the century, at 
least in north-west Europe, the secular, not the ecclesiastical arm seems to 
have taken the lead in defining protection and, perhaps, even extending the 
range of the temporal privileges. The De legibus et consuetudinibus attributed 
to Glanvill (c.1180) described special immunities for pilgrims to Jerusalem, 
including a unique variant of the writ mort d’ancestor, but failed to draw a 
distinction between crusade and pilgrimage. Significantly, perhaps, that had 
to await the lawyers of the thirteenth century."° In 1188, the Anglo-French 


83 In general, see the classic survey, J. A. Brundage, Medieval Canon Law and the Crusader 
(Madison, 1969). 

84 PL, clxii, nos 168-70, 173, cols 170-4, 176-7. For Urban II and the application of the 
Truce of God provisions: Riley-Smith, First Crusade, pp. 22, 26 and refs; and Bull, Knightly 
Piety, pp. 21-69. 

$5 Epistolae Pontificum Romanorum ineditae, ed, S. LOwenteld (Leipzig, 1885), no, 199, pp. 
103-4; Howden, Chronica, ii, 15=19. 

86 = Glanvill, Tractatus de legibus et consuetudinibus regni Angliae, ed. G. D, G. Hall (London, 
1965), pp. 16-17 and 151; for the distinctions drawn between pilgrimages and crusades, Henry 
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crusade ordinances, not papal bulls, extended the financial privileges with 
a precision and detail not seen before.*’ Although as early as 1166 Alexan- 
der III had offered plenary indulgences to those who fought in the Holy Land 
for at least two years, the first mention of the crusader’s term of immunity 
and protection in action is on the Pipe Roll of 1191/2.** During the Third 
Crusade, as in the First, the practice of crusading fashioned the institution, 
not vice versa. 

In a wider social dimension, it is equally hard to assert much independ- 
ent or unique impact. The financial needs of departing crusaders certainly 
aided the concurrent opening of freer local land markets through mort- 
gages and sale of property. Warfare in the East gave fresh scope for military 
enterprise, but, by its nature, was of limited significance. There was no 
channelling of violence away from domestic conflicts. There was only one 
general expedition between 1101 and 1188. Successful crusaders were 
those who had trained in the hard school of European war. If war in twelfth- 
century western Europe was more ordered, less ararchic or fragmented than 
in the tenth century, then crusading, with its large capital sums and struc- 
tured recruitment, was a symptom of change, not a cause. The same can 
be said for the variety of motives contemporaries observed in crusaders, 
from those such as Etienne de Niblens (c.1 100), who was said to lament the 
pollution of his life, and Ulric Bucel, who was described as being ‘more con- 
cerned for the health of his soul than the honour of his earthly existence’, 
to those who, in the words of the hostile Wurzburg annalist, ‘lusted after 
novelties and went in order to learn about new lands’.*? The crusade was 
not the only outlet for such diverse emotions: not all adventurers bothered 
to seek Jerusalem; nor did all pious lay knights. Warfare nearer home or the 
patronage of monasteries could, and did, serve just as well.’° Pursued by 


de Bracton, De legibus et consuetudinibus Angliae, ed. T. Twiss (6 vols, RS, London, 1878-83), 
v. 159-65 (although as Professor Thorne has shown, Bracton was almost certainly not the 
author); John de Longueville, Modus Tenendi Curias (c. 1307), The Court Baron, ed. F. W. Maitland 
and W. P. Baildon (Selden Soc., London, 1891), p. 82. Cf. Jean de Joinville’s reference (c.1290s) to 
the ‘pelerinaige de la croix’: Histoire de St. Louis, ed. N. de Wailly (Paris, 1868), p. 2. 

87 Councils and Synods, with Other Documents Relating to the English Church, gen. ed. F. W. 
Powicke (Oxford, 1964-81), vol. i, pt. 2, pp. 1028-9, for the crusader’s term of three years. 
88 In quantis pressuris, 29 June 1166: Hiestand, Papsturkunden fiir Templer und Johanniter, no. 
53; Pipe Roll 3 Richard I, ed. D, M. Stenton (London, 1926), p. 33 (where, in line which the 
1188 ordinances, Richard of Clare pleads for a moratorium for his debts ‘ad terminum cruces- 
ignatorum’) and 76. In general, it may be noted that most of the evidence used by Brundage. 
Medieval Canon Law and the Crusader, to show how privileges worked comes from the Public 
Record Office, i.e. the archives of secular, not ecclesiastical government. 

89 Recueil des chartes de l'abbaye de Cluny, ed. A. Bruel, vol. v (Paris, 1894), no. 3737, p. 87: 
Cartulaire de l'abbaye cardinale de la Trinité de Vendome, ed. C. Metais (Paris, 1893-7), ii, no. 402, 
pp. 157-8; Annales Herbipolenses’, ed. G. H. Pertz, MGHS, xvi. 3. 

90 For two regional studies of this: C. B. Bouchard, Sword, Miter and Cloister: Nobility and the 
Church in Burgundy, 980-1198 (Ithaca, New York, 1987); Bull, Knightly Piety. 
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a minority of free society, crusading provided an extension of prevailing 
habits rather than an alternative to them. 

Crusading was far from escapist; it was integrated into existing patterns 
of thought and behaviour, a reflection, not a rejection of social attitudes. To 
take one example, companionship and comradeship formed a central feature 
incontemporary accounts of crusading, as in society in general. In both, the 
cohesive power of friendship and association should not be ignored. Where 
institutional bonds lacked either strength or inspiration, the group, com- 
munity or commune formed by mutual self-interest provided a necessary 
sense of belonging and a structure of material support. To such emotions did 
the Cistercians appeal with great initial success. It is no coincidence that 
Ailred of Rievaulx, one of the Cistercians’ more effective recruiters, wrote a 
treatise De Amicitia; nor that the Cistercians played a central role in the inspi- 
ration of, and recruitment for, the Second Crusade. St Bernard himself saw 
crusade armies as sworn associations, modelled on monastic communities, 
bound together by love of God.’' The important ties of the familia can be 
traced in the vernacular romances of Chrétien de Troyes no less than in the 
growth of corporate identity among the clerks and courtiers of Angevin 
kings, as chronicled by Walter Map.’* Crusading fitted this pattern. It is not 
just in the stories of campaigning that we find evidence of camaraderie: 
repeatedly in descriptions of crusade recruitment there are references to 
groups of relatives, friends and neighbours. Some entered into formal com- 
munes, as in 1147, 1189 and 1217.”’ The young crusaders described as 
coniurati, who terrorized the Jewish communities of England in Lent 1190, 
were not untypical, bound together by shared location, kinship, class and 
friendship.’* Crusading could create or more often reinforce such commu- 
nion, inexplicable if divorced from its social and cultural context. 


Did crusading create new patterns of virtue to admire? It may be that Urban 
II had some hopes of it. Those who interpreted Urban’s thoughts in the sub- 


91 C. Morris, The Discovery of the Individual, 1050-1200 (London, 1972), esp. pp. 96-107: 
Brundage, ‘St Bernard’, pp. 29-30. For possible Cistercian influence on popular crusade songs 
on the theme of love, M. Switten, ‘Singing the Second Crusade’, Second Crusade and Cistercians, 
pp. 67-76. 

92 Walter Map, De Nugis Curialium, ed. M. R. James et al. (Oxford, 1983); W. L. Warren, 
Henry II (London, 1973), ch. 8; Chrétien de Troyes, Arthurian Romances, tr. D. D. R. Owen 
(London, 1987). 

93 De Expugnatione Lyxbonensi, pp. 56-7, 104-5; ‘De Itinere Frisonum’, in Quinti belli sacri 
scriptores minores, ed. R. R6hricht (Geneva, 1879), pp. 59, 69; “Gesta Crucegerorum Rhenano- 
rum’, ibid., p. 30; Ralph of Diceto, ‘Ymagines Historiarum’, in Opera Historica, ed. W. Stubbs 
(2 vols, RS, London, 1876), ii. 65; Tyerman, England and the Crusades, pp. 69-79, 182-3. 

94 Ralph of Diceto, ‘Ymagines'’, ii. 65; William of Newburgh, Historia, pp. 308-24; Tyerman, 
England and the Crusades, esp. pp. 71-4 and refs; generally, idem, ‘Who Went on Crusades to 
the Holy Land?’, Horns of Hattin, pp. 1-26. 
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sequent generation depicted him as offering the crusade as an alternative, 
which brings us back to Guibert of Nogent. But the idea of the holy warrior 
was not new and the Jerusalem iter soon became the consummation, not 
the expiation, of a chivalric career.’? Crusading heroes were regarded in 
terms of existing typology, such as honour and loyalty. It is consistent with 
this response that Peter of Blois, in his panegyric on Reynald of Chatillon, 
the Passio Reginaldi, written shortly after 1187, should be eager to claim his 
hero as an example of apostolic poverty, i.e. not a specifically or exclusively 
crusading virtue.”° 

The Passio Reginaldi has been described as a piece of crusade hagiogra- 
phy. Although standing in the long, pre-crusading tradition which justified 
violence and sanctified holy warriors, the Passio marks a new beginning 
in its intensity, imagery, and purpose. There is a distinctive quality which 
can only be called crusading. Peter of Blois chose to describe the celebrated 
killing of Reynald by Saladin in the Sultan's tent after the battle of 
Hattin (4 July 1187). Reynald’s opportunistic career of excess and self- 
advancement is transmuted into one of moderation and self-denial. Claim- 
ing that his knowledge of Reynald’s last moments came from an eyewitness, 
Aimery of Lusignan, Peter has Reynald display fortitude and constancy in 
the face of the infidel’s blandishments and threats. Facing death, Reynald 
attempts to convert Saladin. At the end, Reynald’s death is seen as a victory, 
a memory of Christ's passion, a doorway to everlasting life, a consumma- 
tion of his pilgrimage. The image of the cross is everywhere, just as it was 
to be in most surviving crusade sermons from the 1190s onwards. The con- 
centration on the cross in this and other Third Crusade excitatoria was 
fuelled by the loss of a relic of the Holy Cross at Hattin. For Peter of Blois 
the cross is ‘the Ark of the New Testament, the banner of salvation, the title 
of sanctity, the hope of victory ... the foundation of faith, the conqueror 
of Hell’, etc. Oddly echoing Saladin’s own nickname for Reynald, Peter 
declared: ‘As elephants are roused to battle by the sight of blood, so, and 
more fervently, does the sight of the Holy Cross and the remembrance of the 


95 There were elements of this by the Second Crusade: cf. St Bernard's appeal to ‘the mighty 
men of valour’, Letters, no. 39 1; Bédier, Chansons de croisade, pp. 8-11. The implication is plain 
in FitzCount'’s or Orderic Vitalis's admiration of the First Crusaders and their essentially chival- 
ric rather than their spiritual reputations (e.g. Raimbold Croton). Yet the parallel strand of 
renunciation or substitution of chivalry remained. Cf. the remarks of Josserand de Brancion 
during St Louis’ first crusade, ‘Lord...take me out of these wars among Christians...’ 
Joinville, Vie de St Louis, p. 99. 

96 Peter of Blois, ‘Passio Reginaldi Principis olim Antiocheni’, PL, ccvii, cols 957-76; M. 
Markowski, ‘Peter of Blois and the Conception of the Third Crusade’, Horns of Hattin, pp. 
261-9; R. W. Southern, ‘Peter of Blois and the Third Crusade’, Studies in Medieval History Pre- 
sented to R. H. C. Davis, ed. H. Mayr-Harting and R. I. Moore (London, 1985), pp. 207-18: cf. 
J. S. C. Riley-Smith’s comments, Historical Research, |xiii (1990), 233. 
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Lord's Passion rouse Christian knights.’”’ At last, crusade propagandists 
had worked out a coherent imagery, concentrating on the cross as an all- 
purpose symbol of militant loyalty to Christ and spiritual redemption, and 
allied to a strong vein of secular romance in depicting both Christian war- 
riors and their infidel foes. The sacrifice demanded of the faithful soldier of 
Christ is distilled into a vision of glory which shines with remorseless con- 
sistency through the exempla of later crusade sermons and propaganda, as 
well as forming a growing theme of vernacular poets.’® 
The Passio Reginaldi is just one instance of the new impetus towards 
defining the crusade provided by the battle of Hattin, the capture of a relic 
of the Holy Cross and loss of Jerusalem in 1187. Almost immediately the 
customary vagueness in describing crusaders vanished. Perhaps in conse- 
quence of recruiting requirements and the implications of crusader privi- 
leges for raising money as well as men, the status of a crusader, contrasted 
to a pilgrim, was defined with precision. The adoption of the cross was 
now clearly established as separating the two activities of crusading and 
pilgrimage. The terms of the Saladin Tithe of 1188, in both Angevin and 
Capetian lands, granted exemption from payment of the tax to those who 
had taken the cross, a privilege widely abused, according to a contemporary 
crusade song.”’ For the first time on a Pipe Roll the term crucesignatus was 
used in 1191/2, although crusiatus appears on the Pipe Roll of 1188/9.'°° 
By the mid-1190s, the designation in Latin was standard: crusaders were 
crucesignati (or equivalent words), and merited an order of privileges differ- 
ent from those of pilgrims as they performed a markedly different function. 
In the vernacular, although the language of pilgrimage persisted as long 
as crusading, a distinctive crusading vocabulary was soon developed. In 
French, the verb croisier or croiser can be found at the time of the Third 
Crusade, as well as in the chroniclers of the Fourth Crusade, Robert of Clari 
and Geoffrey de Villehardouin. By extension, croisié described those who 


97 PL, ccvii, col. 974; cf. B. Hamilton, ‘The Elephant of Christ: Reynald of Chatillon’, Studies 
in Church History, vol. xv, ed. D. Baker (Oxford, 1978), pp. 97-108. For Saladin’s use of the 
nickname Abou Chamah, ‘Le Livre des deux jardins’, RHC, Documents orientaux, iv. 233. 

98 Bédier, Chansons de croisade, pp. 34 and 70 for two songs of c.1189 associated with the 
Third Crusade (and, more generally, pp. 67—7 3); cf. the tone of the slightly earlier Chanson 
d’Antioche, ed. S. Duparc-Quioc (Paris 1977-8); C. Morris, ‘Propaganda for War: The Dissemi- 
nation of the Crusading Ideal in the Twelfth Century’, Studies in Church History, vol. xx, ed. 
W. Shiels (Oxford, 1983), pp. 79-101; ‘Ordinatio de predicatione S. Crucis in Angliae’, in Quinti 
belli scriptores, ii. 1-26; Tyerman, England and the Crusades, pp. 160-6 and refs; P. Cole, The 
Preaching of the Crusades to the Holy Land, 1095—1270 (Cambridge, Mass., 1991), esp. chs 5-7. 
99 Councils and Synods, loc. cit.; Bédier, Chansons de croisade, p. 45 (‘Bien me Deusse Targier’, 
verses 3 and 4), 

100 Pipe Roll I Richard I, ed. J. Hunter (London, 1844), p. 20; Pipe Roll 3 Richard I, pp. 28, 
33, 58, 76; cf. Markowski, ‘Crucesignatus’, passim. 
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had taken the cross.'’! Words for the institution itself are contained in 
William of Tudela’s poem (c.1213) on the Albigensian Crusade: crozada, 
crozea, crozeia.\”” 

It could be argued that the difference between pilgrimage and crusade 
had been inherent since 1095, but only after 1187-8 was it recognized in 
law and government action, that is secular law and secular government. 
The running was made not by canonists or curial legists, but by servants of 
temporal powers. It has even been suggested that Innocent III himself was 
introduced to the word ‘crucesignatus’ by Gerald of Wales in 1199 (previ- 
ously popes had favoured more laborious phrases based on crucem accipere). 
Gerald, a clerk of Henry II and a preacher of the cross in Wales in 1188, 
had been using the word since before 1191.'°’ The distinctive word for cru- 
saders did not first appear after 1187. The phrase had occurred since the 
First Crusade. In letters, chronicles, and in some of the rites for taking 
the cross, ‘crux’ and ‘signare’ appear together. A solitary source from the 
Second Crusade uses the word ‘cruziatur’.'°* However, it was only during 
and after the Third Crusade that the term ‘crucesignatus’ (and ‘crucesig- 
nata’) gained wide currency; and the initiative seems to have come from 
temporal authorities, not the papacy. It would be entirely in keeping with a 
view of crusading as not at first a clearly defined phenomenon if the pres- 
sure for its legal and practical definition came from secular, not ecclesiasti- 
cal, law and government, as long as we remember always that both were 
administered by educated clerics. 

Whatever else, the Third Crusade marked a watershed. I have argued for 
this in institutional terms. It also appears to have been true in more popular 
aspects. In the corpus of surviving crusade sermon exempla (mainly 
thirteenth-century and later) there are few stories which refer to crusades 
before 1187; not even the First Crusade is exploited.'”’ There are two good 
reasons for this. One is that Hattin and its aftermath redefined crusading in 


101 Bédier, Chansons de croisade, p. 21, |. 36 of ‘Vos qui ameis de vraie amor’, and, p. 45, 
verse 3 of ‘Bien me Deusse Targier’; Villehardouin, La Conquéte, p. 1 (‘Tuit cil qui se crois- 
eroient’); Robert of Clari, La Conquéte de Constantinople, ed. P. Lauer (Paris, 1924), p. 4 (croisiés). 
102 La chanson de la croisade contre les Albigeois, ed. P. Meyer (Paris, 1875-9), ll. 393, 409, 
2450. 

103 Markowski, ‘Crucesignatus’, 160-1. 

104 ‘Annales S. lacobi Leodicensis’, MGHS, xvi, 641. 

105 Look, for example, at the English Ordinatio of 1216, passim (supra, p. 123, n. 98), where 
there is only one First Crusade exemplum, and none about the period 1099-1187; or the 
exempla of Jacques de Vitry: G. Frenken, Die Exempla des Jacob von Vitry (Munich, 1914), nos 
Ixxii, xcvi, and p. 149, The anecdote about Jocelin I of Edessa’s beard is hardly crusading, no. 
Ixxi; T. R Crane, The Exempla of Jacques de Vitry (Folk Lore Soc., London, 1890), nos Ixxxv, 
Ixxxix, cxix, cxxii, clxiii, cccxi, cccxii; nos cxxiv and cxxi are timeless; only nos xxxvi and 
xc, both concerning Templars, are clearly about events pre-1187, perhaps an intentional 
comment on what Jacques saw as the order's decadence (no. xc). Tyerman, England and the 
Crusades, pp. 163-5 and refs; Cole, Preaching of the Crusades, pp. 115, 123-5, 131-3, 195, 
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practice and then, with Innocent III, in theory. The other is that crusading 

before Hattin was hardly a discrete activity. Like King Lear’s with it was 

pared on both sides, by pilgrimage and holy war. Ironically, the essence 

of pre-1187 crusading is to be found not in the content of Peter of Blois’s 

Passio Reginaldi, but in its subject. Raynald first appears as a mercenary of 
Baldwin III at the siege of Ascalon in 1153. Two excellent marriages made 
him successively prince of Antioch and then lord of Kerak and Oultejor- 
dain. He believed in aggression as the best method of advancement. In his 
career he pillaged Cyprus and terrorized the Red Sea. He became identified 
with an actively hostile policy towards Saladin. His end, hacked to death 
by Saladin himself, was entirely appropriate: extreme violence in the best of 
company. He was an adventurer who had tasted the pleasures of success as 
well as the miseries of a Moslem prison for sixteen years. His opportunism 
ended in death and his transfiguration into a martyr: an ‘athlete of the Lord’ 
indeed, as Peter of Blois put it in a cliché famous long before 1095. But there 
is no evidence that Raynald ever took the cross.'°° In the twelfth century he 
did not have to, because, in some senses, there were no crusades to fight.'°” 


197-9; F.C. Tubach, Index Exemplorum (Helsinki, 1969), nos 238, 1041, 1043-4, 1390-5, 
2497, 3087-8, 3802, 3804, 4005, 4114-17, 4538, 4722-5199, 

106 PL, cevii, col. 969; William of Tyre, ‘Historia’, pp. 796, 802; Hamilton, ‘Elephant of 
Christ’, passim, where the point is missed by assuming, wrongly, that all who lived and fought 
in Frankish Outremer were crusaders: cf. Riley-Smith, ‘Peace Never Established’, 87-8, 102. 
107 £.-D. Hehl, ‘Was ist eigentlich ein Kreuzzug’, Historische Zeitschrift, cclix (1994), 
297-336, appeared too late for me to incorporate into this article. 
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Medieval Charters as a 
Source for the History 
of the Crusades 


Giles Constable 


Editor’s Introduction 


Among the most interesting and fruitful new directions in crusade scholar- 
ship is the use of charters as a source. Many thousands of these legal docu- 
ments (and not a few forgeries) survive in Europe. With medieval charters 
the historian can come closer to hearing the voices of individual crusaders, 
thus revealing more about their identities, conditions, and motivations. In this 
chapter, Giles Constable discusses the advantages and possible problems with 
charters as a source for the crusades. One of the obstacles to charter studies 
is the inherently scattered nature of documents related to crusading. Collect- 
ing a small number of them can take many years. Constable’s own collec- 
tion of crusade charters sheds light on several aspects of the movement. He 
finds, just as Tyerman would later emphasize, that crusading in the twelfth 
and early thirteenth centuries was not differentiated from pilgrimage. As pil- 
grims, crusaders emphasized the spiritual when describing their decision to 
take the cross. This, Constable argues, was not mere formula nor the inven- 
tion of monastic scribes, but a real reflection of crusader motivations. While 
accepting that baser motives played some role, Constable maintains that 
medieval crusaders were by and large moved by the desire to do penance for 
sinfulness, rescue the Christians of the East, and redeem the Holy Sepulcher, 
just as they expressed in the charters they left behind. Charters can also open 
a window to the thousands of crusaders never mentioned in chronicles or 
memoirs. Constable shows that they were a diverse lot that included poor 
footsoldiers, lesser knights, pious monks, and even a few determined women. 


Medieval Charters as a Source for 
the History of the Crusades 


Giles Constable 


This paper is based on evidence gathered over many years, beginning with 
some research on the Second Crusade in a seminar directed by the late Pro- 
fessor R. L. Wolff in the autumn of 1951.' I noticed at that time the number 
of references to the crusades especially in French charters of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. I started to gather them and have continued to do so 
over the years, mostly in the course of other research and with no particu- 
lar object in mind. In time I found that I had enough material not only 
for the article on the financing of the crusades, which appeared in the 
Festschrift for Joshua Prawer,” but also for this paper, in which I shall con- 
sider the light that charters can throw on the history of the crusades in 
general. 

It would be difficult, except on a regional basis, to set out looking for 
material of this type, since it is scattered through an enormous number 
of charters, of which I have looked at only a tiny fraction. Almost every 
medieval cartulary includes material relating in some way or another to the 
crusades. I have concentrated on the eleventh and twelfth centuries and on 
references to Jerusalem, the Holy Sepulchre, and the Holy Land, so that the 
focus here is on the crusades to the East. There is also material on crusad- 
ing in Spain and eastern Europe and against the Albigensians and dissident 
groups in the West, and also on the background to the crusading move- 
ment, which I shall consider briefly, and its influence. The conclusions pre- 
sented here are therefore both tentative and miscellaneous. Some of them 
are also rather obvious, since the value of crusading charters lies primarily 
in their contribution not to factual knowledge but to our understanding of 
how the crusades were seen by those who participated in them. They do not 
tell the whole story, but the story they tell is not found in other types of 
sources. 


[Collections of charters will be cited here, after the first full reference, simply by the name of 
the institution. There is inevitably some overlap between the charters cited in this chapter and 
in those cited in nn. 1-2 below, which were based on some of the same material, though con- 
cerned with different subjects. | 

1 Published as ‘The second Crusade as Seen by Contemporaries’, Traditio, ix (1953), 213-79. 
esp. 241-3 on charters (referred to as ‘Second Crusade’). 

2 ‘The Financing of the Crusades in the Twelfth Century’, Outremer: Studies in the History of 
the Crusading Kingdom of Jerusalem Presented to Joshua Prawer (Jerusalem, 1982), pp. 64-88 
(referred to as ‘Financing’). 
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Scholars must be on their guard, however, against forged and jnter- 
polated charters relating to the crusades. As long ago as the seventeenth 
century, and perhaps earlier, noble (and would-be noble) families wanted 
crusaders as ancestors. Forgers were found to satisfy this demand, which 
was vastly stimulated in the nineteenth century by the decision of King 
Louis Philippe to include in the Salle des Croisades at Versailles the names 
of all French families whose members went on crusades. Literally thou- 
sands of crusading charters were forged at that time, often by the simple 
means of inserting a new name into an authentic text and then copying it 
as an alleged original, which was sometimes skilful enough to take in im- 
partial experts.’ Isolated charters referring to crusaders must therefore be 
regarded with suspicion, especially if the crusaders bear the names of still- 
existing families.* I have tried to avoid them here and have used principally 
charters found in cartularies, which are less easily tampered with. But even 
if a few of the documents cited here are forgeries, the validity of the general 
conclusions, which do not rest on individual charters, would not be seri- 
ously affected. 

Crusading charters have in the past been used principally by genealogists 
and by local historians, whose inspiration is regional patriotism. The 
Academy of Besancon in 1767 offered a prize for the best essay on the role 
played by nobles from the Franche-Comté in the crusades,’ and the nine- 
teenth century saw a flood of works concerned with the crusaders from 
almost every part of Europe.° Most of these works are on a scholarly level 
with Verdi’s I Lombardi alla Prima Crociata, but they include some serious 
works, above all the list of German pilgrims and crusaders compiled by the 
great crusading historian Reinhold Rohricht.’ There are useful sections on 


3 L. Delisle, ‘Procédé employé par un faussaire contemporain’, Bibliothéque de l'Ecole des 
Chartes, xlix (1888), 304—6: A. Giry, Manuel de Diplomatique (Paris, 1894), p. 886. On the noto- 
rious Courtois collection, which contains some two thousand charters, of which few if any are 
certainly authentic, see A. Cartellieri, Philipp II. August Konig von Frankreich (Leipzig, 
1900-22), ii, pp. 302-24, who lists all previous works discussing these charters; R.-H. Bautier, 
‘La Collection de chartes de croisade de la “collection Courtois”', Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. Comptes-rendus des séances (1956), 382-6; H. Van Werveke, ‘La contribution de 
la Flandre et du Hainaut a la Troisiéme Croisade’, Le Moyen Age, Ixxviii (1972), 89, n. 72; and 
David Abulafia, ‘Invented Italians in the Courtois Charters’, in Crusade and Settlement, ed. Peter 
W. Edbury (Cardiff: University College Press, 1985), 135-43. 

4 L.de Mas-Latrie, Histoire de l'ile de Chypre sous le régne des princes de la Maison de Lusignan 
(Paris, 1852-61), ii, p. 64, n.1; Bautier, ‘La Collection’, pp. 384-5. 

5 The winning eassy, which was published a century later owing to the efforts of Auguste 
Castan, was by C.-]. Perreciot, ‘Quels sont les princes et seigneurs de Franche-Comte qui se sont 
distingués pendant les croisades?’, Mémoires et documents inédits pour servir a l'histoire de la 
Franche-Comté, iv (1867), 317-89. 

6 SeeH.&. Mayer, Bibliographie zur Geschichte der Kreuzztige (Hanover, 1960), nos 2359-432. 
7 R. Rohricht, Beitréige zur Geschichte der Kreuzztige, ti: Deutsche Pilger- und Kreuzfahrten 
nach dem Heiligen Lande 700-1300 (Berlin, 1878). The two works by H. Hagenmeyer, Die 
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crusading charters in the introductions to the editions of several cartu- 
laries, notably the cartulary of St Peter at Chartres, citing twenty-four cru- 
sading sales, donations, and foundations, and the cartulary of Molesme, 
with twenty-two crusading charters from 1096 to 1218.* There are schol- 
arly sections on crusaders in several regional studies,’ but these are usually 
more concerned with the history of the region than of the crusades. 

Some works on individual crusades have also made use of charter evi- 
dence. What little is known about the efforts to launch a crusade in 1150 
comes in part from charters,'° and the case for the alleged crusade from 
Mayenne in 1158 rests entirely on a single charter, which was probably 
forged in the seventeenth century by a supposed descendant of one of the 
participants.'' Only recently have charters begun to be used as a more 
general source of crusading history by some scholars. Among these are 
Paul Rousset and John Cowdrey in their works on the First Crusade and the 
Riley-Smiths, who included two charters, one from St Peter at Chartres and 
the other from Aureil, in their book on The Crusades: Idea and Reality.'* The 
picture of the crusades still presented in most history books, however, and 
also in specialized works, owes very little to evidence from charters. 

The most important sections of a crusading charter seen from this point 
of view are not the witness-list, which interests local historians and geneal- 
ogists, but the arenga, or general statement of principle, and the specific 
circumstances in which the charter was issued, usually the proximate 
departure of a crusader for Jerusalem or the Holy Sepulchre. The dating 
clause may also refer to a crusade or pilgrimage. Fulk Nera of Anjou in the 


Kreuzzugsbriefe aus den Jahren 1088-1100 (Innsbruck, 1901) and Chronologie de la Premiére 
Croisade (1094-1100) (Paris, 1902), although the term ‘chartae’ appears in the Latin title 
of the former, make comparatively small use of charters. 

8  Cartulaire de l’abbaye de Saint-Pére de Chartres, ed. B. E. C. Guérard (Collection de documents 
inédits sur I’histoire de France; Paris, 1840), i, cciv-v; Cartulaires de l’abbaye de Molesme, ed. 
J. Laurent (Collection de documents publiés avec le concours de la Commission des Antiquités 
de la Céte-d’Or, 1; Paris, 1907-11), i, 138-41. 

9 See, for instance, G. Tenant de la Tour, L’homme et la terre de Charlemagne a St-Louis (Paris 
[1943]), p. 363, who lists twenty-six crusaders from the Limousin in 1095; R. Fossier, La terre 
et les hommes en Picardie jusqu’a la fin du XIII’ siécle (Publications de la Faculté des lettres et sci- 
ences humaines de Paris — Sorbonne: Recherches, 49; Paris—Louvain, 1968), pp. 610-12. 
10 The Letters of Peter of Venerable, ed. G. Constable (Harvard Historical Studies, 78; Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1967), ii, pp. 206-9. The most important evidence concerning this project, 
however, is in letters. 

11 A. de Goué, La croisade mayennaise de 1158: Les premiers seigneurs de Mayenne et de Laval 
(Mayenne, 1911), with references to earlier writers on both sides of this question. 

12  P. Rousset, Les origines et les caractéres de la Premiére Croisade (Neuchatel, 1945), pp. 73-5: 
H. E. J. Cowdrey, ‘Pope Urban II's Preaching of the First Crusade’, History lv (1970), 181-3, 
and ‘Cluny and the First Crusade’, Revue bénédictine, lxxxiii (1973), 302-3; L. and J. S. C. Riley- 
Smith, The Crusades: Idea and Reality, 1095-1274 (London, 1981), pp. 99-100 and 177, nos 
21 and 49. 
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early eleventh century dated several of his charters with references to his 
pilgrimages to Jerusalem, and a century later the charters of William of 
Aquitaine are dated ‘eodem ... anno ab Hierosolimis regresso’ and ‘eius 
recessionis ab Ierosolymis anno primo’.'* An exceptionally elaborate dating 
clause is found in a charter of the abbot of Werden in 1148, 


at the time and in the year that the universitas Christianorum made the 
expedition to Jerusalem marvellous more by its start than its end, when 
the lord King Conrad of the Romans and the lord King Louis of the Franks 
led and followed so great a multitude.'* 


Even a brief passage like this tells us something about the attitude towards 
the Second Crusade, which indeed began better than it ended. There may 
also be an implied slur in the description of the two kings as both ‘ducen- 
tibus aut sequentibus’. The reference to ‘the university of Christians’, which 
I have found in no other crusading charter, is interesting, as is the phrase 
‘Hierosolimam expeditionem’, which implies both a pilgrimage and a mili- 
tary undertaking. 

In this paper I shall discuss four questions: What? Who? How? and Why? 
First, what was a crusade or, rather, a crusader, and what did contempo- 
raries think the crusaders were doing? Second, who were they? Third, what 
practical arrangements did they make for their journeys? And fourth, why 
did they go? This last question will bring us almost full circle, since why they 
went is closely related to what they thought they were doing. The variety 
and levels of motives lie at the heart of the historical puzzle posed by the 
crusades. 

With regard to the first question, the evidence of the charters shows that 
most crusaders in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, whatever the popes 
and other planners of the crusades said, thought that they were going on 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem or the Holy Sepulchre and that as a result they 
would please God and win remission from punishment and salvation in the 
next world. Only very gradually did there emerge a sense of specific purpose 
and obligation which set apart the three great expeditions which figure in 
the chronicles and to which later scholars gave the names of the First, 
Second, and Third Crusades, but which are almost indistinguishable in the 


13 0. Guillot, Le comte d'Anjou et son entourage au XI‘ siécle (Paris, 1972), ii, pp. 33 and 65, 
nos C21 and C77, see also pp. 250-1, no. C403; Documents pour l'histoire de l’église de St-Hilaire 
de Poitiers (Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de l'Ouest, 1847, 1852; Poitiers—Paris, 
1848-57), i, pp. 115-18, nos 104-6. 

14 ‘'T. J. Lacomblet, Urkundenbuch fiir die Geschichte des Niederrheins, i (Diisseldorf, 1840), p. 
249, no. 364. See also Chartes et documents pour servir a l'histoire de l'abbaye de Charroux, ed. P. 
de Monsabert (Archives historiques du Poitou, 39; Poitiers, 1910), pp. 124-5, no. 22 (1100), 
and Chartes du prieuré de Longueville, ed. P. Le Cacheux (Rouen—Paris, 1934), p. 55, no. 45 
(c.1190). 
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charters from the countless individual undertakings and smaller expedi- 
tions stretching back in an unbroken continuum to the early days of Chris- 
tianity and continuing during the first century of crusading. 

This tradition of pilgrimage to the Holy Land is the essential background, 
as many scholars have stressed, to the crusades and figures prominently in 
charters. Great and small alike went to Jerusalem. People like the abbot of 
St Albinus at Angers, who went in 988, the count of Angers, Guy I of Laval, 
the bishop of Le Mans, and the Countess Hildegard — to mention pilgrims 
from only one area of France in the first half of the eleventh century’? - set 
an example, recorded in their charters, that lesser folk followed. When 
William of Sadroe wanted to go to Jerusalem in 1031/60, he borrowed five 
shillings from the monks of Vigeois, secured by some land which he could 
recover if he returned;'® and the abbey of the Trinity at Venddme in 1074 
gave a good pack-animal to Gilorius ‘when he was about to set out as a 
pilgrim’.’” Later in the eleventh century, but still probably before the Council 
of Clermont, the aged bishop of Leictoure declared in a speech to the canons 
of St Sernin at Toulouse that, ‘I wish to go to Jerusalem on account of 
my sins’.'® 

The majority of crusading charters, including those clearly associated 
with the great expeditions of 1096, 1147, and 1188, continued to use 
this language of pilgrimage. The standard terms were adire, aggredere, ire, 
pergere, petere, and proficere either to Jerusalem or, more rarely, to the Holy 
Sepulchre. Sometimes the journey was called an iter or via to Jerusalem, 
which is used both as a noun and as an adjective, as in the charter of the 
abbot of Werden, or simply a desire for Jerusalem (volens Hierusalem or vol- 
untas de Hierusalem). A pious phrase is sometimes added, like orationis gratia, 
pia devotione, or pro peccatis meis. ‘Roused by the example of those wishing 
to save their souls’ appears in a charter for Cluny in 1096; ‘for the sake of 


15 Cartulaire de l’abbaye de Saint-Aubin d’Angers, ed. B. de Broussillon (Paris, 1903), i, pp. 
41-3 and 158, nos 23 and 130 (= Guillot, Comte d’Anjou, ii, pp. 25 and 33, nos C7 and C33); 
ibid., ii, pp. 159-60 and 181, nos C242 and C275 (on the Countess Hildegard, who died in 
Jerusalem); Cartulaire de Chateau-du-Loir, ed. E. Vallée (Archives historiques du Maine, 6; Le 
Mans, 1905), pp. 5 and 7, nos 10 and 17. 

16 Chartularium monasterii sancti Petri Vosiensis (Bulletin de la Société archéologique et his- 
torique du Limousin, 39; Limoges, 1890), p. 4, no. 5. See M. Faroux, Recueil des actes des ducs 
de Normandie (911-1066) (Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires de Normandie, 36; Caen. 
1961), p. 241, no. 91, for a good example of a cleric named Herbert in 1032 or 1043, ‘per- 
tractans vigili mente superiora dicta timensque repentina morte praeoccupari, adii primo 
Hierosolymam desiderans mea ibi apud sanctissima loca plangendo deflere peccata, deinde 
rediens Domini nostri Jesu Christi veneratione inspiratus’; cf. Guillot, Comte d’Anjou, ii, p. 49. 
no. C49, defending the authenticity of this charter. 

17  Cartulaire de l'abbaye cardinale de la Trinité de Vendéme, ed. C. Métais (Paris, 1893-1904). 
i, p. 385, no. 243: Gilorius asked for a pack-animal or forty shillings. 

18 Cartulaire de l'abbaye de Saint-Sernin de Toulouse (844-1200), ed. C. Douais (Paris- 
Toulouse, 1887), pp. 98-9, no. 133. 
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penance and satisfaction’ in a charter for Josaphat before 1130; and ‘stung 
by fear and love of God’ in one for St Maxentius in 1142/9." Peregre, as in 
the charter of Gilorius cited above, or peregrinandi desiderium might be added 
to make clear that the journey was a pilgrimage. The references are nor- 
mally very brief, and the type of more elaborate descriptions which will be 
cited below are found in only a small minority of crusading charters. 

The military character of the journey is mentioned in a few of the early 
crusading charters, but usually as a secondary factor. The scribes of Mar- 
moutiers were exceptional in including a reference to the army in several 
charters, like that of 1096 describing a crusader ‘who wished shortly to go 
to Jerusalem with the army of Christians going against the pagans’.”° A ref- 
erence to the fighting is also occasionally found in a later charter, like that 
of 1100 for St Benignus at Dijon: 


When, after the holy city of Jerusalem was captured by the Christians, an 
innumerable multitude of all men went there with burning love and 
desire, a certain excellent knight (optimus miles) named Milo . . . roused 
by the divine fire to perform good works, wished by that journey to com- 
plete what he had long desired.”' 


There is no evidence that this ‘innumerable multitude’ of pilgrims who went 
to Jerusalem after the First Crusade regarded their journeys as different in 
character from those of their predecessors in 1096. Milo’s emphasis was on 
the religious elements of love and desire, good works, and pilgrimage, which 
the capture of Jersualem had made possible. 

Charters occasionally mention a vow.’? Hugh of Toucy, whom we shall 
meet again, prepared to go to Jerusalem again after his first attempt, in the 


19 Recueil des chartes de l’abbaye de Cluny, ed. A. Bernard and A. Bruel (Collection de docu- 
ments inédits sur l'histoire de France; Paris, 1876-1903), v, p. 108, no. 3755: Cartulaire de 
Notre-Dame de Josaphat, ed. C. Métais (Chartres, 1911-12), i, p. 44, no. 29; Chartes et documents 
pour servir a l'histoire de l’abbaye de Saint-Maixent, ed. A. Richard (Archives historiques du 
Poitou, 16, 18; Poitiers, 1886), i, p. 349, no. 331. 

20 Cartulaire de Marmoutier pour le Vendémois, ed. A. de Trémault (Paris-Vendome, 1893), p. 
258, no. 180. The scribes of Marmoutier seem to have mentioned the army more frequently 
than those in other monasteries: see Cartulaire de Marmoutier pour le Dunois, ed. E. Mabille 
(Paris—Chateaudun, 1874), pp. 137 and 141, nos 149 and 152-3. 

21 Chartes et documents de Saint-Bénigne de Dijon, ed. G. Chevrier and M. Chaume, ii (Analecta 
Burgundica; Dijon, 1943), p. 171, no. 394. See Chronique et chartes de l'abbaye de Saint-Mihiel, 
ed. A. Lesort (Mettensia, 6; Paris, 1909-12), p. 191, no. 54. 

22 C, Erdmann, The Origin of the Idea of Crusade, tr. M. W. Baldwin and W. Goffart (Prince- 
ton, 1977), pp. 347-8 and n. 131 on the dispute over whether the vow emerged at Clermont. 
On the later development of the vow, see the two articles by J. A. Brundage, ‘A Note on the 
Attestation of Crusaders’ Vows’, Catholic Historical Review, lii (1966), 234-9, and ‘The Votive 
Obligations of Crusaders: The Development of a Canonistic Doctrine’, Traditio, xxiv (1968), 
77-118. The argument, admittedly ex silentio, of the charters suggests the vow was more 
important in the later than the earlier crusades. 
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late eleventh century, failed, ‘in order to fulfill his vow, since he seemed to 
be greatly disturbed (dubitare) about his return’.’’ According to a Cluniac 
charter of 1106/7, a mill which had previously been mortgaged to the 
abbey was sold when, ‘After a little time, [the owner] Joceran decided and 
made a vow to go to Jerusalem.’”* A few years before, in 1100, Stephen of 
Neublens issued an interesting charter for Cluny: 


In view of the multitude of my sins and of the piety, gentleness, and mercy 
of our lord Jesus Christ, Who though rich became poor for our sake, [ 
decided to give back to Him something for all those things that He gave 
to unworthy me. I therefore decided to go to Jerusalem, where God the 
man was seen and kept company with men, and to ‘adore in the place 
where His feet stood’ (Ps. 131:7). 


Stephen made his decision known to Abbot Hugh of Cluny, who imposed 
‘the sign of salvation’ of the cross on his shoulder and a ring on his finger. 
He entered into association with the monks and received the right to litur- 
gical commemoration if he died en route (in hac via). At the end of the 
charter he added, ‘Although I did this especially for the sake of my soul, I 
received from the lord Artaldus [dean of Lourdon] fifty shillings and two 
excellent mules.’”° 

The crusading cross is mentioned by Robert of Rheims and Baldric of 
Bourgeuil in their accounts of Pope Urban II’s preaching of the crusade at 
Clermont,”° and Carl Erdmann in his classic study of The Origin of the Idea 
of Crusade wrote that ‘Medieval history offers no earlier example of a 
company of laymen adopting a distinctive emblem for their clothing.”’ This 
charter of 1100, however, and others which I shall cite later, show that the 
cross was a mark of individual pilgrimage to Jerusalem as well as of collec- 
tive undertakings called by the pope. It is mentioned only rarely in charters 
of the first half of the twelfth century. By the middle of the century, how- 
ever, the cross was beginning to be specifically associated with crusading, 


23 Molesme, ii, p. 84, no. 78. 

24 Cluny, v, pp. 202-3, no. 3850. 

25 Cluny, v, pp. 89-90, no. 3737. See Constable, ‘Financing’, pp. 84-5. 

26 Robert of Rheims, ‘Historia Iherosolimitana’, Recueil des Historiens des Croisades Occiden- 
taux (hereafter RCH Occ.), iii, pp. 729-30; Baldric of Bourgeuil, ‘Historial Jerosolimitana’, RHC 
Oce., iv, p. 16. See Riley-Smith, Crusades, pp. 45 and 53. On the crusading cross, see J. A 
Brundage, ‘“Cruce Signari”: The Rite for Taking the Cross in England’, Traditio, xxii (1966), 
289-310, who said (p. 289), ‘The symbolic act of taking the Cross was practiced routinely 
from 1095 onward by all those who had made a vow to participate in the expeditions to the 
Holy Land and elsewhere which were proclaimed, sanctioned, and indulgenced by the papacy 
27 Erdmann, Idea of Crusade, p. 346; see also E. Delaruelle, ‘Essai sur la formation de l'idée 
de Croisade, 6: Urbain II (suite)’, Bulletin de littérature ecclésiastique (hereafter Bull. Citt. ect.) 
lv (1954), 55. 
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and it is found in several charters concerned with the Second Crusade.?* 
In 1146, Maurice of Glons, ‘armed with the sign of the cross and ready to 
travel to Jerusalem’, gave up a fief he held from St James at Liége.”? The fol- 
lowing year Arnold Seschaves made a grant to St Peter at Angouléme ‘when 
he was about to set out for Jerusalem [and] the cross had been taken’.*° [n 
the long arenga to his charter, however, he still stressed the primarily per- 
sonal and familial nature of his journey: 


I Arnold Seschaves, being solicitous for the salvation of the souls of myself 
and my parents and mindful that on the Last Day, when at the advent 
of our lord Jesus Christ all men must rise again with their bodies and 
be ready to account for their deeds, those who did good deeds will go to 
eternal life but those [who did] evil deeds [will go] to eternal fire, in order 
that my lord the blessed Peter, to whom God gave the power of binding 
and loosing and the keys to the celestial kingdom, may deign to open the 
doors of the celestial kingdom to myself and my father and my mother 
and other ancestors of my family, gave him my land at La Groux. 


As the century progressed the marks of crusading took on a more formal 
character and the obligations became more solemn. Failure to fulfil a cru- 
sading vow was a serious matter. When William the Fat of Albemarle was 
unable to go to Jerusalem, as he had vowed, ‘owing to his age and the weight 
of his body’, he was allowed as a substitute to found the abbey of Meaux, 
after he had consulted with Adam of Fountains, later the first abbot of 
Meaux, and with Bernard of Clairvaux and received the permission of Pope 
Eugene III.*' When Walter of Valmondois could not go to Jerusalem in 
1164/9, ‘owing to various impediments that happened to him’, he con- 
sulted successively with a monk of Pontoise, the dean of Meulan, and the 
archbishop of Rouen, who said that ‘the petition was indeed great but who 


28 See St-Hilaire de Poitiers, i, p. 128, no. 115 (1128); St-Aubin d’Angers, i, p. 145, no. 117 
(1127/49); Cartulaire des abbayes de Saint-Pierre de la Couture et de Saint-Pierre de Solesmes 
(Le Mans, 1881), p. 56, no. 52 (1140). On liturgical rites for taking the cross, which were 
relatively rare in the twelfth century, see K. Pennington, ‘The Rite for Taking the Cross in 
the Twelfth Century’, Traditio, xxx (1974), 429-35. 

29 J, Stiennon, Etude sur le chartrier et le domaine de l'abbaye de Saint-Jacques de Liége 
(1015-1209) (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de philosophie et lettres de l'Université de Liége, 129; 
Paris, 1951), pp. 442-3, no. 6. 

30 Cartulaire de l'église d'Angouléme, ed. J. Nanglard (Angouléme, 1900), p. 151, no. 159. The 
arenga cited below refers to an earlier grant which Arnold confirmed in this one, at the time 
he went on a crusade. 

31 W, Dugdale, Monasticon anglicanum, ed. J. Caley, H. Ellis, and B. Bandinel (London, 
1817-30), v, p. 390. On Meaux and its first abbot, see D. Knowles and R. N. Hadcock, Medieval 
Religious Houses: England and Wales, 2nd edn (London, 1971), p. 122, and D. Knowles, C. N. L. 
Brooke, and V. London, The Heads of Religious Houses: England and Wales 940-1216 (Cambridge, 
1972), p. 138. 
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mercifully considered the greatness of the lord Walter's impediments’ and 
allowed him to make a grant to Pontoise in lieu of his vow.” 

When Sebrand Chabot wanted to go to Jerusalem in 1146/87, he re- 
ceived the staff and wallet of a pilgrim ‘before God and the relics of the 
saints’ in the church of St Nicholas at Absie, while in England William of 
Oby in 1153/64 ‘proposed to visit the sepulchre of the Lord when the sign 
of the cross of the Lord had been taken’.*’ Though there was still no single 
symbol for going on a crusade, and the cross was still taken by individual 
pilgrims. the term cruce signatus, first as two words and later as one, was 
increasingly used in charters towards the end of the century. In a charter 
for Longueville in about 1189 a cleric gave his house and lands to the 
monks for three years ‘at the time master Andrew of Auffray and other cru- 
saders (crusiati) undertook the journey to Jerusalem’.** In another charter 
from Longueville of the same date, a crusader informed the aged King 
Henry II that he had taken the cross ‘with your permission’ and that he had 
mortgaged his lands for three years in order to raise the money to pay for 
his journey.” 

By the end of the century, a crusader was someone who had taken 
the cross to go to Jerusalem, accepted the obligations of a special type of 
pilgrimage, and who was beginning to be called a crusader. He usually 
expected to be away for three years, financed his journey by mortgaging his 
property, and for this needed, at least in some regions, the permission of his 
lord. He would have to give satisfaction if for any reason he was unable to 
go. The charters gave no evidence, however, that he differed in any essen- 
tial respect from other pilgrims, or that he was required to go with any army 
or to fight the pagans, though many of them did. A crusader named Garin 
was described in a charter of Montiéramey in 1203 as crucesignatus ‘until 


32 Cartulaire de l'abbaye de Saint-Martin de Pontoise, ed. J. Depoin (Publications de la Société 
historique du Vexin; Pontoise, 1895-1904), pp. 120-1, no. 155. William of Staunton 
in 1190-1200 freed a man ‘qui pro me ibit in sanctam terram Ierusalem’: F. M. Stenton, 
‘Early Manumissions at Staunton, Nottinghamshire’, English Historical Review, xxvi (1911). 
95. 

33  Cartulaires et chartes de l’abbaye de l’Absie, ed. B. Ledain (Archives historiques du Poitou. 
25; Poitiers, 1895), p. 109. The charter can be dated to the abbacy of Rainier in 1146-87 
(xiv). Ducange dated it 1135 and cited it as an example of the use of the wallet and staff as 
symbols of pilgrimage in his Dissertations sur l'histoire de Saint Louys, p. 15: De l'escorelle et 
du bourdon des pelerins de la terre sainte in Glossarium mediae et infimae latinitatis, ed. G. A. L. 
Henschel (Paris, 1840-50), vii, p. 65. St Benet of Holme 1020-1210, ed. J. R. West (Norfolk 
Record Society, 2; n.p., 1932), pp. 18-19, no. 27; see A. Saltman, Theobld, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (University of London Historical Studies, 2; London, 1956), p. 354, no. 132, dating this 
document probably 1153/61. 

34 Longueville, p. 55, no. 45. 

35 Ibid., p. 53, no. 43. See A. Luchaire, Etudes sur les actes de Louis VII (Paris, 1885), p. 118. 
no, 215, for a good statement of the king's obligation to confirm mortgages made by vassals 
going to Jerusalem in 1147. 
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he returns from his pilgrimage to Jerusalem’.*° Garin may have fought the 
Saracens or participated, as many men from Champagne did, in the attack 
on Constantinople in 1204, or he may have gone peacefully to Jerusalem. 
In the charter, the cross still appears essentially as a mark of pilgrimage, 
and crusaders still regarded themselves primarily as pilgrims. 

This brings me to the question: Who were the crusaders? The answer 
found in the charters is almost anyone who could afford, and a number who 
could not afford, to go to Jerusalem. Charters are by their nature concerned 
with property, especially church property, and do not support the view that 
the crusades were primarily a movement of the poor, except perhaps in a 
spiritual sense, or of the laity.*” The appeal of the crusades seems to have 
been universal, crossing the boundaries of rank, wealth, position, sex, and 
even, in the Childrens’ Crusade, age, though I have found no references to 
child crusaders in twelfth-century charters. Pope Urban II in his preaching 
of the crusade at Clermont stressed the participation of fighting men, 
according to Robert of Rheims, but he did not exclude the aged and infirm 
or even women, priests, and clerics, provided they went with the proper 
escorts and permissions.** According to Fulcher of Chartres, Urban said 
that, ‘On this matter, not I but the Lord exhorts you, the proclaimers of 
Christ [that is, the preachers], to persuade by frequent edicts addressed to 
the people of whatever order, both horsemen and foot-soldiers, both rich 
and poor, to bring timely help to the Christians in order to exterminate that 
evil race from the regions of our peoples.’*? 

The appeal of pilgrimage to women in the Middle Ages is well known. I 
have already mentioned Hildegard of Anjou in 1045, but she, like Eleanor 
of Aquitaine a century later, was a great lady and probably a law unto 
herself. A number of women went on the First Crusade, including one nun, 
five wives, and many camp-followers,*° but there is no evidence that any of 
them were crusaders in their own right. The only woman known to have 
taken the cross herself is Emerias of Alteias, who is known from a charter 


36 © Cartulaire de l'abbaye de Montiéramey, ed. C. Lalore (Collection de principaux cartulaires 
du diocése de Troyes, 7; Paris—-Troyes, 1890), p. 209, no. 203, See Marmoutier (Dunois), 
p. 191, no. 205: ‘eo tempore quo signum dominicae crucis acceperam peregrinaturus in 
Jherusalem’. 

37 Cf. M. Mollat, Les pauvres au Moyen Age (Paris, 1978), p. 95, who stressed the role of the 
poor in the crusade; Delaruelle, in Bull. litt. ecc., lv. 57-8; and A. Vauchez, La spiritualité du 
moyen age occidental (Paris, 1975), p. 72, on the lay character of the crusades. 

38 Robert of Rheims, p. 729. See Riley-Smith, Crusades, pp. 44—5. ‘Legitimis testimoniis’ 
means, I think, ‘proper witnesses’ or ‘escorts’, i.e., chaperones, rather than ‘official permis- 
sion’: see W. Porges, ‘The Clergy, the Poor, and the Non-Combatants on the First Crusade’, 
Speculum, xxi (1946), 2. 

39 Fulcher of Chartres, Historia Hierosolymitana, ed. H. Hagenmeyer (Heidelberg, 1913), pp. 
134-5, 

40). Porges, ‘The Clergy’, pp. 13-14. 
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of 1098 saying that she ‘raised the cross on her right shoulder’ and asked 
Bishop Isnarnus of Toulouse to bless her plan to go to Jerusalem. The bishop 
was Clearly taken aback by her request and said ‘that it would be better for 
her to build a house in honour of God so that the poor of Christ might be 
received’. Eventually he persuaded her to restore and endow the monastery 
of St Orens rather than go to Jerusalem, but her example shows that at least 
one woman formally took the cross.*! 

Any number of individual crusaders are mentioned in charters, as 
genealogists and local historians know. They include some influential men 
whose participation in the crusades would otherwise be unknown, like 
Philip Basset, who gave some property to St Benet at Holme ‘for fifteen years 
from the next feast of St Michael following the journey to Jerusalem of the 
king of France and other barons and of Philip himself’.*” The attribution of 
the Gesta regis Henrici secundi to Roger of Howden rests on his appearance 
among the witnesses to a charter of John of Hessle issued in 1190/1 ‘in 
obsidione Acre’.** Most of these individuals were little men, of whom we 
should like to know more, such as ‘Harding of Oxford, who went to 
Jerusalem and died there’ and whose grant of two houses in Oxford to the 
abbey of Eynsham was confirmed by Henry I in 1109.** Men like this, 
obscure to us but not unknown in their own time, doubtless formed the 
backbone of the crusading movement. 

Clerics also participated, both with and without the permission of their 
superiors.*? A monk of St Amande-de-Boixe wrote to the bishop of 
Angouléme that a local priest had gone to Jerusalem with the count of 
Poitou, leaving his church without a pastor, and the bishop replied that the 
monk should take care of the church until a replacement could be found.” 
The earliest reference to the arrangement by which clerics could keep their 
benefices, and if necessary mortgage them, for three years while they were 
on crusade, which the Fourth Lateran Council incorporated into canon law, 


41 (C.Devicand]J. Vaissete, Histoire générale de Languedoc (Paris, 1730-45), ii, p. 349, no. 323, 
and 2nd edn (Toulouse, 1872-1905), v, pp. 756-8, no. 401. See E. Magnou-Nortier, La société 
laique et l'église dans la province ecclésiastique de Narbonne de la fin du VII‘ @ la fin du XF siecle 
(Publications de l'Université de Toulouse-Le Mirail, A20; Toulouse [1974}]), pp. 562-3. 

42 St Benet of Holme, p. 87, no. 155. 

43 C.T. Clay, Early Yorkshire Charters, xii: The Tison Fee (Yorkshire Archaeological Society, 
Record Series, Extra Series 10; [Wakefield] 1965), pp. 57-8, no. 28. On this, with references 
to previous literature, see D. Corner, ‘The Gesta Regis Henrici Secundi and Chronica of Roger, 
Parson of Howden’, Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, lvi (1983), 126-44. 

44 Eynsham Cartulary, ed. H. E. Salter (Oxford Historical Society, 49, 51; Oxford, 1907-8), 
i, p. 37, no. 8. 

45 Porges, ‘The Clergy’, esp. pp. 21-3, listing forty-one clerics (a few from charters) who 
went on the First Crusade. 

46 Printed by E. Baluze in the notes to his edition of Pierre de Marca, De concordia sacerdotii 
et imperii (Frankfurt, 1708), pp. 961-2. See Constable, ‘Financing’, pp. 79-80, n. 80. 
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is found in a charter from St Martin-des-Champs in 1127/31.’ The sac- 
ristan Agnes Marcella of the convent of Our Lady at Saintes gave her son, 
a cleric named Robert, twenty shillings in return for some tithes ‘when he 
wanted to go to Jerusalem’ in 1166.** 

Peter the Hermit was not the only hermit to hear the siren call of 
Jerusalem. The abbey of St Sulpicius at Bourges had a dependency at 
Chaumes which Abbot Odo, according to a charter of about 1100, had 
given to a hermit named Ebrardus ‘in order that he might honestly perform 
the service of God there for the love of God as long as he lived’. 


After a long time, Ebrardus, wishing to go to Jerusalem, wanted to inform 
the Abbot Tevinus ... and the other monks of the change in his life in 
order that the place and church and the things that were there would not 
be deserted. 


He therefore arranged for a monk named Arnulf to come to Chaumes. ‘And 
afterwards Ebrardus went to Jerusalem and the monk of St Sulpicius re- 
mained peacefully there [at Chaumes].’*? 

Crusaders usually travelled in groups, or with at least a few companions, 
and some information about the nature of these groups is found in char- 
ters. Many men went with their lords,’ and others with their relations. 
Three charters from Uzerche in 1095-7 refer respectively to a father, son, 
and a relative ‘who went to Jerusalem for the sake of prayer’, to a father and 
two sons ‘who went at the same time to Jerusalem’, and to two brothers — 
a knight and a priest — who ‘went to Jerusalem for this first time’.*' The first 
members of the famous crusading family of Toucy to set out for Jerusalem 
were the brothers Iterius, Hugh, and Norgaud. Iterius took the cross in 


47 Recueil de chartes et documents de Saint-Martin-des-Champs, ed. J. Depoin (Archives de la 
France monastique; Paris, 1912-21), ii, pp. 3-4, no. 193. See also Papsturkunden in Frank- 
reich, N.F. vii: N6érdliche Ile-de-France und Vermandois, ed. D. Lohrmann (Abhandlungen der 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen, Phil.-hist. K1., 3 S., 95; Géttingen, 1976), p. 362, 
no. 94, and Longueville, p. 55, no. 45 (c.1190). 

48  Cartulaire de l’abbaye royale de Notre-Dame de Saintes, ed. T. Grasilier (Cartulaires inédits de 
la Saintonge, 2; Niort, 1871), p. 49, no. 45. 

49 L. de Kersers, ‘Essai de reconstitution du Cartulaire A de Saint-Sulpice de Bourges’, 
Mémoires de la Société des Antiquaires du Centre, xxxv (1912), 198-9, no. 106; see also the fol- 
lowing charter, which deals with the replacement of Arnold by Constantine in c.1120. 

50 Robert the Burgundian referred to ‘one of my proceres who went with me to Jerusalem’ 
in a charter of 1098: Cartulaire manceau de Marmoutier, ed. E. Laurain (Laval, 1911-45), ii. p. 
89, no. 13; see Guillot, Comte d’Anjou, ii, p. 251. 

51  Cartulaire de l'abbaye d’Uzerche (Corréze), ed. J.-B. Champeval (Paris—-Tulle, 1901), pp. 
314-5 and 338, nos 675, 683, and 817. See also Cluny, v, p. 59, no. 3712 (two brothers in 
c.1096), and Cartulaire de Sauxillanges, ed. H. Doniol (Mémoires de |'Académie des sciences, 
belles-lettres et arts de Clermont-Ferrand, 34 [N.S. 3]; Clermont-Ferrand, 1861), pp. 966-7. 
no. 697 (a father and son c.1096). 
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1095 and died en route: Hugh and Norgaud set out together after the death 
of Iterius but failed to reach Jerusalem; Hugh set out again but died about 
1100; Norgaud then also set out again and died in Jerusalem shortly before 
1110. Other crusaders, like these brothers, went to Jerusalem more than 
once,”? 

Most frequently, however, crusaders went with their neighbours, and the 
charters contain many references to local groups. A good example is a 
charter of Archbishop Humbert of Besancon in about 1150, saying that 
when Bartholomew of Cicon fell ill in Jerusalem he promised to restore a 
mill, seven serfs, and some other property ‘which he had wickedly taken 
from the church of Mouthier-St-Pierre’. After he recovered and came home, 
he apparently thought better of his promise, and four companions who had 
witnessed the division of his property in Jerusalem were summoned before 
the archbishop to give evidence. They were Carbo of Bretigny, brother Raim- 
bald of the Temple in Jerusalem, Peter of Cléron, and Garbilius of Scey. They 
gave evidence concerning Bartholomew’s grant, and the archbishop con- 
firmed it with this charter.** Here is evidence that five men from the same 
region were together in Jerusalem and could be brought together after they 
returned home.”” 

Crusading was a risky business, and there was a constant possibility of 
dying not only in battle but also from disease, accident, and, no doubt, sheer 
hardship and exhaustion. A careful examination of crusading charters 
would give a more accurate idea than other sources of the proportion of 
crusaders who died.” My impression is that more died in the late eleventh 
and early twelfth centuries than later, but this may be because fewer deaths 
were recorded in charters, not because crusading became safer. Charter 


52 Molesme, ii, pp. 64, 84, and 105, nos 54, 78, and 101; see intro., p. 63, n., and pp. 138-9. 
On the financial aspects of these expeditions, see Constable, ‘Financing’, p. 86, and, on other 
crusading grants by the Toucy family, Gallia Christiana (Paris, 1715-1865), xii, instr., 107D- 
108C, and Papsturkunden in Frankreich, N.F. vi: Orléanais, ed. J. Ramackers (Abhandlungen der 
Akademie der Wissenschaften in Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Kl., 3 S., 41; Gottingen, 1958), p. 115, 
no. 56, and the forged no. 61 (128-9). 

53 Second visits were made by Hugh of Troyes in 1122 and Thierry of Flanders in 1147: 
PL, clxxxv. 2, 1477BC and 1824D. 

54 A.Castan, Un épisode de la deuxiéme croisade: Supplément aux mémoires soumis a l'Académie 
de Besancon en 1767 (Besancon, 1862), pp. 10-11 (also printed in Mémoires de documents, iv, 
pp. 377-9). In view of its isolated survival and unusual character, this charter cannot be 
regarded as above suspicion, even though Castan said it survived in the original. 

55 It would be interesting to know whether Raimbald was already a Templar at the time he 
went to Jerusalem or became one there. 

56 Van Werveke, ‘La contribution de la Flandre’, pp. 75-6, concluded on the basis largely of 
chronicle evidence that out of a total of sixty-eight participants in the Third Crusade from 
Flanders and Hainault, forty-six died, twelve returned, and the fate of ten is unknown. A close 
study of the charters would show, I think, that a higher percentage returned or remained in 
the Holy Land. 
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evidence suggests that as many died from disease and accident as in battle. 
In particular, there are frequent references to shipwrecks, which claimed a 
number of lives and which may explain the preference of crusaders to travel 
by land.”” 

People at the time were fully aware of these risks, and crusaders often 
specified in their charters what would happen to their property if they died 
or failed to return. St-Jean-d’Angély received some property from a crusader 
in about 1100 on condition that it would keep all of it if he remained 
on the journey to Jerusalem and would keep one half permanently if he 
returned and the other half until he repaid the money and the value of a 
mule given him when he left.** Some crusaders made provision for their 
burial, like William of Auvergne, who specified in a charter for St Andrew 
at Clermont that 


If we happen to die in the war against the Saracens, or in some other way 
outside the kingdom of France and his duchy, we wish and direct that the 
abbot and community will seek our body and have it brought to our 
church.” 


It is hard to tell in these charters whether the crusader had in mind that 
he would die or that he would stay away, but sometimes the distinction is 
explicit. Achard of Montmerle in a charter for Cluny in 1096 made provi- 
sion for if he died on his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, if he decided to stay there, 
or if he returned.” He clearly foresaw the possibility of making a career for 
himself in the Holy Land, and it may be that some crusaders disposed of all 
their property at home with this object in view. To the recipient it probably 
did not make much difference why the grantor did not return, and many 
charters have built into them what may be called Enoch Arden clauses, 
guaranteeing the recipient's full possession after a certain number of years. 
Two brothers who mortgaged their lands to Chézery in 1147 agreed to lose 
all claim to it after seven years.°! 

Churches and monasteries benefitted not only from the deaths of cru- 
saders but also from vows made at moments of danger. The future monk 


57 Cartulaire e Saint-Jean d’Angély, ed. G. Musset (Archives historiques de la Saintonge et de 
l'Aunis, 30, 33; Paris-Saintes, 1901-3), i, p. 384, no. 319. 

58 EE. Brayer, ‘Le cartulaire de l’abbaye de Cellefrouin’, Bulletin philologique et historique 
(jusqu’a 1715) du Comité des travaux historiques et scientifiques, 1940-1 (1942), p. 115, no. 26. 
59 C.-L. Hugo, Sacri et canonici ordinis Praemonstratensis annales, i. 1 (Nancy, 1734), p. cxliv. 
The text reads ‘extra regnum Franciae et ducatus ipsius’, which may mean either ‘his duchy’ 
or ‘its duchy’, that is, the duchy of France. 

60 Cluny, v, pp. 51-3, no. 3703. See St-Jean d’Angély, i, p. 384, no. 319: ‘si in itinere 
Hierosolymitano remaneam , . . si vero redierim’; and the Fleury charter cited p. ¢* below. 

61 J. Vuy, ‘Chézery. Chartes du XII siécle’, Mémoires de l'Institut national genévois, xii 
(1867-8), 16. 
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and saint Adjutor of Tiron swore to give some property to the Mary 
Magdalene when he was caught in a Muslim ambush near Antioch on the 
First Crusade.°? Waleran of Worcester founded the abbey of La Valasse on 
account of a vow made when he was shipwrecked on his way back from the 
Second Crusade, and Vézelay benefited from a vow made by William of 
Nevers during a shipwreck, also while returning from the Second Crusade." 
These three examples come from chronicles and saints’ lives, but parallel] 
instances, like the promise of Bartholomew of Cicon when he was ill in 
Jerusalem, are found in charters.”* 

Many charters show the desire of the crusaders for protection and help 
from God and the saints during their journeys, and for liturgical support. 
Viscount Gisbert of Dijon made ‘the glorious protomartyr Stephen a par- 
ticipant in my earthly inheritance’ in return for his protection while he went 
to Jerusalem in 1145.°° In 1147, when Bishop Reginbert of Passau went 
‘to Jerusalem in the obedience of that catholic and Christian army’, he made 
a grant to the chapter of his cathedral ‘so that God and Our Lord may guide 
our journey in the way of peace and salvation and bring us some time to 
that celestial Jerusalem’.°° Duke Ottokar of Styria in 1150 made provision 
for the monks of Garsten to celebrate mass daily for a year commending his 
journey to Jerusalem to God, and after his death to celebrate again for the 
salvation of his soul.®’ Provisions for liturgical protection of this sort were 
less common than those for liturgical commemoration of dead crusaders,” 
but departing crusaders often entered into confraternities and associations 
with religious houses, like Stephen of Neublens with Cluny, for the good of 
their souls. 

Crusades were expensive as well as risky, and my third question is con- 
cerned with the practical arrangements mentioned in charters, which 


62 Hughof Amiens, ‘Vita s. Adjutoris monachi Tironensis’, PL, cxcii, 1347A. 

63  G.H. White, ‘The Career of Waleran, count of Meulan and earl of Worcester (1104-66)’, 
Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, 4 S., xvii (1934), 40-1; Hugh of Poitiers, ‘Historia 
Vizeliacensis’, PL, cxciv, 1598BC, and, better, in Monumenta Vizeliacensia, ed. R. B. C. Huygens 
(Corpus Christianorum: Cont. med., 42: Turnhout, 1976), pp. 423-4. 

64 C. Fyot, Histoire de l’église abbatiale et collegiale de Saint Estienne de Dijon (Dijon, 1696). 
preuves, pp. 154-5, no. 246, is a bull of Innocent III incorporating a charter of Hugh of 
Burgundy in 1172 founding a church as a result of a vow during a storm on his way back 
from Jerusalem. 

65 Ibid., preuves, p. 99, no. 157. This is an elaborate way of saying that he was granting 
some property to the church of St Stephen. 

66 ‘Codex traditionum ecclesiae Pataviensis . . . tertius’, Monumenta Boica, xxviii (Munich. 
1829), pt. 2, p. 227, no. 15. 

67 J. P. von Ludewig, Reliquiae manuscriptorum, iv (Frankfurt-Leipzig, 1722), p. 197. See 
J. Barbier, ‘Obituaire de l’'abbaye de Brogne ou de Saint-Gérard, de l’ordre de Saint-Benoit’. 
Analectes pour servir a l'histoire ecclésiastique de la Belgique, xviii (1882), 367-8, no. 7 (1189), 


where it is uncertain whether the candles to be burned before the cross were specifically for 
the protection of the donor. 


68 See the references in Constable, ‘Financing’, p. 81, n. 87. 
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throw more light on the financing of the crusades than any other type of 
source. The best single account is in a composite charter from Fleury, which 
was apparently drawn up soon after the events in 1147 which it describes,° 
It is divided into three parts. The first dealt with the people who came to the 
abbey seeking help 


at the time a great famine afflicted all of Gaul so greatly that many nobles 
and others who were once rich went to foreign parts and distant lands 
owing to the unbearable necessity of hunger, since they were ashamed to 
beg after all their possessions were sold or divided. 


In order to support between five and seven hundred people a day ‘for some 
time’, the monks decided to take about forty marks worth of silver from the 
crucifix. Second, 


Louis king of France and duke of Aquitaine [was] about to go to Jerusalem 
as a pilgrim in order with God’s help to protect and set free the Christians 
who lived there and were oppressed by many attacks from the Saracens. 
In order to carry out this work of God, he extracted many things from the 
treasures of the churches in his realm, [and] he asked from the venera- 
ble Abbot Macharius of this church of Fleury that, since he was in charge 
of so great a church and was counted among the greatest nobles of all 
France, he should prepare for him a thousand marks of silver. 


Macharius replied that this was more than his abbey could afford in view 
of its recent difficulties, the failure of the vineyards for seven years, and the 
exactions of the king and his men. Louis therefore reduced his demand first 
to five hundred and then to the equivalent of about four hundred marks, 
which Macharius, recognizing ‘that it was not right to resist the king 
longer’, agreed to find. To raise the money the monks decided to use ‘two 
silver candelabra of marvellous workmanship’ and a censer of gold, on con- 
dition that it would be replaced by one of equal value within three years.’”° 

At the same time, the document continues in the third part, the monks 
were approached in chapter by ‘Joscerand the mayor of this town, who 


69 Recueil des chartes de l’abbaye de Saint-Benoit-sur-Loire, ed. M. Prou and A. Vidier, i (Docu- 
ments publiés par la Société historique et archéologique du Gatinais, 5; Paris, 1900-7). pp. 
340-3, no. 150; see also pp. 339-40, no. 149, and Constable, ‘Financing’, p. 64, nn. 1-2, on 
the date. I shall devote less attention to the topic of financing the crusades because it is covered 
in my article. To the references cited there should be added P. R. Hyams, ‘Some Coin Exports 
from Twelfth-Century Yorkshire to the Holy Land’, in Coinage in the Latin East: The Fourth Oxford 
Symposium on Coinage and Monetary History, ed. P. W. Edbury and D. M. Metcalf (British 
Archaeological Reports International Series, 77; Oxford, 1980), p. 134. | am indebted to Dr 
Hyams for bringing to my attention this and other references to crusading charters from the 
north of England in the second half of the twelfth century. 

70 The monks later allowed the value of the censer to be used to build a new dormitory. 
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wished to journey as a pilgrim with the king, and Geoffrey, the lord abbot's 
butler, and Guido Belini and Adelard de Porta, who were ready to go to 
Jerusalem’ and wanted to mortgage ‘the things they held of us’ for five 
years. The abbot and monks agreed to grant this request on condition 


that the revenues deriving from the gages, both for their support and for 
the service owing to us, will for five years be considered ours for whatever 
we wish to do in this house and that, if they have not returned after five 
years, or if they die, all the revenues . . . will be ours so long as they or 
their successors are unable to redeem them, as is contained in the char- 
ters written about this.”’ 


Joscerand received twenty-seven pounds for his positions as mayor and 
measurer. Godfrey, Guido, and Adelard received thirty, ten, and ten pounds 
respectively for their fiefs. 

I have cited this charter at length, both here and in my article on financ- 
ing crusades, because of its exceptional interest for the history of the 
crusades and as a specific example of the kind of information charters can 
provide. No other source known to me gives as clear a picture of the social 
and economic situation in central France immediately before the Second 
Crusade, of the king’s demands and the negotiations between him and the 
abbot, of the desire of a group of local officials to go to Jerusalem and how 
they raised money for their journey, and of how the monks coped with their 
various financial problems. While the charter does not say that the impov- 
erished nobles who left their homes joined the crusade, it is tempting to 
think that some of them found their way to the Holy Land. 

By the end of the twelfth century the financing of the crusades was to 
some extent institutionalized into specific royal levies and recognized feudal 
aids. Three charters of the counts of Nevers in 1165, 1171, and 1185 refer 
to the duty of the abbey of St Stephen to contribute money when the count 
married his daughter, went to Jerusalem, or needed ransoming.” Lesser folk 
still had to raise their own funds, however, mostly by mortgaging their prop- 
erty. The cost of an individual crusade doubtless varied. Two of the officials 
at Fleury, unless they had other resources, hoped to get by for ten pounds 
each, and it could probably be done for less.’* By this time three years was 


71 These charters do not survive, but they presumably resembled many of the charters cited 
in this chapter. 

72 Les chartes de Saint-Etienne de Nevers, ed. R. de Lespinasse (Nevers, 1907), pp. 39, 42, and 
45, nos 9, 12, and 16. See La Trinité de Vend6me, ii, p. 445, no. 578 (1185) obligating the monks 
to give three thousand shillings to the count on the marriage of his eldest daughter, ‘the first 
time he journeyed to Jerusalem’, and as a ransom. 

73 Twocharters from St Frideswide, Oxford, in 1150/60 and 1220/30 refer to twelve marks 
and ten marks and ten shillings, respectively, ‘for making my pilgrimage to the land of 
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considered the standard period to be away, though there is provision in some 
charters for five, seven, or ten years.”* 

Crusaders needed supplies and equipment as well as money, and protec- 
tion for their families, dependents, and lands while they were away. A 
charter from Aureil before 1100 provided that the prior and canons would 
give the donor equipment if he decided to go to Jerusalem,’’ and there are 
many references to horses and mules in crusading charters.’° The nuns of 
Our Lady at Saintes agreed to protect the wife of a departing crusader in 
1146.” Some crusaders arranged for members of their families to enter 
religious houses, and also themselves if they returned, perhaps because 
they had disposed of all their property to pay for the crusade. These provi- 
sions also expressed the parallel that existed in the minds of contemporaries 
between going to Jerusalem and entering a monastery, since both repre- 
sented a type of religious commitment.”* In the late eleventh century a man 
who had taken some property from Marmoutier and who, when ill, had 
decided to enter the abbey, preferred after he recovered ‘to go to Jerusalem 
rather than to receive the monastic habit (monachatum)’.”? 

This brings us to the fourth and most difficult question of why people went 
on the crusades. The difficulty is to estimate the importance of the religious 
motives that appear so prominently in the sources, and especially in charters, 
in relation to more secular, and less high-minded, motives. I have already 
stressed the expressions of religious love, hope, and fear which are found in 
crusading charters. We have seen the sense of sin and the desire to give to 
Christ what he gave to us in the charter of Stephen of Neublens; the burning 
love and desire of the knight Milo, whom divine fire roused to good works; the 
desire for salvation for himself and his family of Arnold Seschaves; and 
the interlocking of the earthly and heavenly Jerusalems in the charter of 
Reginbert of Passau. Even a great lord like Odo of Burgundy stressed in a 
charter for St Benignus at Dijon in 1101 that he had undertaken 


Jerusalem’ and ‘from which I made my pilgrimage to Jerusalem’: The Cartulary of the Monastery 
of St Prideswide at Oxford, ed. S. Wigram (Oxford Historical Society, 28, 31; Oxford, 1895-6), 
i, p. 418 and ii, p. 303, nos 594 and 1080. 

74 Luchaire, Actes de Louis VII, p. 168, no. 215 (1147); Cartulaire d’Aniane, ed. l’'abbé Casson 
and E. Meynial (Montpellier, 1900), p. 200, no. 60 (n.d.); J. H. Round, Calendar of Documents 
Preserved in France, i (London, 1899), p. 93, no. 277 (21188); Longueville, p. 53, no. 43 (1189). 
75 Cartulaires des prieurés d’Aureil et de l’Artige en Limousin, ed. G. de Senneville (Bulletin de 
la Société archéologique et historique du Limousin, 48; Limoges, 1900), p. 29, no. 47. 

76 See Constable, ‘Financing’, p. 80, n. 81. 

77 Notre-Dame de Saintes, pp. 99-100, no. 124. For other examples, see Constable ‘Financ- 
ing’, p. 80, n. 84, and Urkundenbuch des Herzogthums Steiermark, ed. J. Zahn, i (Graz, 1875), p. 
280, no. 268. 

78 Delaruelle, in Bull. litt. ecc., lv, 56, citing Hagenmeyer, Chronologie, pp. 12-13, no. 16. 
79 Marmoutier (Dunois), p. 123, no. 133. 
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the journey to Jerusalem as a penance for my sins. . . . Since divine mercy 
inspired me that owing to the enormity of my sins I should go to the Sepul- 
chre of Our Saviour, in order that this offering of my devotion might be 
More acceptable in the sight of God, I decided not unreasonably that | 
should make the journey with the peace of all men and most greatly of 
the servants of God.*° 


In another charter issued at about the same time for Molesme, Odo said that, 
‘Roused by divine zeal and love of Christianity, he wished to go to Jerusalem 
with other Christians.’*! Also about this time, according to a charter from 
G6ttweig, a German noble named Wolfker, who ‘decided to go to Jerusalem, 
wishing to fulfill the evangelical precept, “If any man will come after Me”’, 
gave clear expression to the theme of the imitation of Christ than runs 
through early crusading spirituality.*? 

Good deeds were worthless, however, unless the crusader was at peace 
with men at home, as Duke Odo put it, and especially with the servants of 
God, that is, monks. Many of the grants to religious houses by departing 
crusaders were to rectify old wrongs as well as to raise money. A crusader 
‘desiring to go to Jerusalem’ in a charter of the Trinity at Vend6me about 
1098. ‘knew that this journey of God could be of no advantage to him while 
he possessed this spoil’, which he gave back to the abbey.*’ ‘When Geoffrey 
of Bérou decided to go to Jerusalem’, according to a charter of St Peter at 
Chartres in about 1115, he confirmed his father’s gift to the abbey, ‘fearing 
lest the holiness of this undertaking be fouled by the stain of any fraud’.* 
And Stephen of Villars in 1139 gave some property to La Platiére ‘lest my 
effort [in going to Jerusalem] should be empty and useless if travelling with 
hands stained with blood and rapine I should die on this journey’.*” 

It is easy to discount these pious statements on the grounds that they 
were composed by clerics and did not express the true sentiments of the cru- 
saders themselves. On the level of conscious motivation, however, there can 
be little doubt that most crusaders would have agreed with these state- 
ments, just as we ourselves mostly accept, and often really believe in, the 


80 St-Bénigne de Dijon, p. 272, no. 398. 

81 E. Petit, Histoire des ducs de Bourgogne de la race capétienne (Dijon, 1885-1905), i, pp. 
416-17, no. 99. See also Cluny, v, pp. 156-9, no. 3809 (= Petit, Histoire, i, p. 422), where Odo 
made his peace with Cluny before leaving, and the parallel sentiments of Baldwin of Flanders 
in a charter of Bishop Otbert of Liége in 1096, in Cartulaire de I'église Saint-Lambert de Liége. 
ed. S. Bormans and E. Schoolmeesters, i, (Brussels, 1893), pp. 46-8. 

82 Die Traditionsbiicher des Benediktinerstiftes Géttweig, ed. A. Fuchs (Fontes rerum Austri- 
acarum, II, 69; Vienna, 1931), pp. 194-5, no. 55. See Delaruelle, in Bull. litt. ecc., lv, 56. 
83 La Trinité de Vendéme, ii, pp. 104—5, no. 360; see also pp. 105-7, no. 361 (1081 and 
1098), 

84 Saint-Pére de Chartres, ii, pp. 603-4, no. IV, 114. 

85 Cartulaire lyonnais, ed. M.-C. Guigue, i (Lyons, 1885), pp. 35-6, no. 24. 
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good motives that are attributed to us. Crusaders, furthermore, often made 

demonstrable sacrifices, of themselves and of their property, for the sake of 

their eternal welfare. The fact that we may disagree with this motive, as we 

may with the unquestioning patriotism that has sent millions of men into 

battle in the twentieth century, is no reason to doubt their sincerity. ‘Are you 

so grossly ignorant of human nature,’ asked Dr Johnson, with his usual 
common sense, ‘as not to know that a man may be very sincere in good 
principles, without having good practice?’*° He was referring to the differ- 
ence between behaviour and principle, which also applies to the crusades, 
but we know from our own experience not only that good people can do bad 
deeds but also that various motives, both good and bad, can inspire the same 
action. 

It is therefore reasonable to look for other reasons for the crusades 
without denying the validity and sincerity of the religious motives of indi- 
vidual crusaders, and in particular to distinguish between the plans of the 
organizers of the crusades, especially Pope Urban II,*” and the ideas of the 
crusaders themselves as reflected in their charters. There are several refer- 
ences to Urban’s preaching in contemporary charters. The best of these is 
in the cartulary of Sauxillanges, not far from Clermont, where the pope 
preached. A father and son who planned to go to Jerusalem made a gift to 
the monastery in return for a mule. 


Not long after the time when the barbarian persecution rose up to destroy 
the liberty of the eastern church, an exhorting decree (exhortans decre- 
tum) was issued by the pope so that the entire strength and faith of the 
western peoples hastened to assist the destroyed religion.*® 


Briefer allusions are found in three charters from Le Mans in February 
1096, Marcigny in 1096, and Angers in 1098, of which the first said ‘while 
Pope Urban preached the journey to Jerusalem and came to these parts for 
the sake of this preaching’, the second was dated ‘in the year when Pope 
Urban II, coming into Aquitaine, moved the army of Christians to repress 
the ferocity of the oriental pagans’, and the third referred to ‘when Pope 
Urban first moved the world to go to Jerusalem’.*” 


86 Boswell's Life of Johnson, ed. G. B. Hill (New York, 1891-1904), iv, p. 457. 

87 Erdmann, Idea of Crusade, pp. 306-54, and Delaruelle, in Bull. litt. ecc., liv (1953). 
226-39 and Iv, 50-63, who stressed (p. 229) that, ‘Les documents les plus anciens et les plus 
objectifs n'ont prété a Urbain II aucune de ces grandes pensées’. 

88  Sauxillanges, pp. 966-7, no. 697. The only clue to dating this charter is the reference to 
‘not long after’ Urban’s exhortation. 

89 Cartulaire du chapitre royal de Saint-Pierre-de-la-Cour, du Mans, ed. M. d’Elbenne and L.-J. 
Denis (Archives historiques du Maine, 4; Le Mans, 1903-7), p. 15, no. 11; Le cartulaire de Mar- 
cigny-sur-Loire (1045-1144), ed. J. Richard (Analecta burgundica; Dijon, 1957), p. 87, no. 
119; St-Aubin d’Angers, i, p. 407, no. 354. On Urban’s preaching of the crusade, see especially 
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The value of these references, slight as they are, is enhanced by the fact 

that all the descriptions of Urban’s preaching in other sources were written 
after the First Crusade and, to some extent, in the light of its success.” The 
charters show that the essence of his appeal, as it was heard in France in 
the 1090s, was for a general armed pilgrimage to the East in order to help 
the Christians.’! There is no reference to the papal indulgence, which has 
been stressed by some historians,”’ and salvation was to be won by the good 
deed of the pilgrimage in itself. After this, the prime emphasis was on fight- 
ing against the pagans, avenging a disgrace to God, freeing the Holy Land, 
and assisting the eastern church. Riley-Smith has discussed the importance 
of love and honour in the crusades, which were seen as expressing ‘love of 
one’s neighbour as well as love of God’ and as ‘a blood feud against those 
who had harmed members of Christ’s family.’’’ This view is supported by 
the charters, such as one of 1096 where the count of Flanders was said to 
be ‘about to go to Jerusalem in order to free the church of God which has 
long been crushed by savage nations’,’* and the charter for Cluny, also in 
1096, where Achard of Montmerle, who wanted to join ‘in the multitudi- 
nous and mighty arousal and expedition of the Christian people striving to 
go to Jerusalem in order to fight for God against the pagans and Saracen’s 
and who described himself as ‘roused by this intention and wanting to go 
there armed’.”” 

The equation here of excitatio and expeditio and Achard’s desire to go to 
Jerusalem armatus reflect the military emphasis of crusader preaching at 
the time of the First Crusade. This charter stands in contrast to that, issued 
four years later, also for Cluny, of Stephen of Neublens, who referred to 
himself almost apologetically as quamuis miles and as ‘involved in the tem- 
poral army in the secular habit’. His concern was almost entirely with the 
state of his soul, and his journey to Jerusalem was to relieve the burden of 
his sins.”° 

The references to military action in twelfth-century crusading charters 
helped to give shape to the emerging idea of crusade. A charter for 
Charroux in 1100 was dated 


Cowdrey, ‘Urban II's Preaching’, pp. 177-88, who emphasized that Jerusalem was always 
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90 See Riley-Smith, Crusades, p. 40. 

91 See Erdmann, Idea of Crusade, pp. 330-1, and Delaruelle, in Bull. litt. ecc., liv, 230-4. 
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‘Second Crusade’, pp. 244-55. 
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94 Actes des Comtes de Flandre, 1071-1128, ed. FE. Vercauteren (Brussels, 1938), pp. 62-3. 
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in the second year after the most powerful mounted and foot soldiers of 
Christ, that is, Duke Godfrey, later king of the city of Jerusalem, and with 
him the most strenuous Count Raymond and many others captured the 
aforesaid holy city by divine power and virtue after a great multitude of 
Turks and pagans had been killed and that most holy place cleansed of 
their filth.”” 


Many charters associated with the Second Crusade mentioned the army 
and war against the pagans. Two charters for Chézery and St Vincent of 
Macon were dated respectively in the year ‘when King Louis of Gaul with a 
multitude of Franks set forth to attack the Gentiles and to see the blessed 
places of the Jerusalemites’ and ‘when King Louis of France went with a 
very great army to crush the ferocity of the Gentiles and to exalt the eastern 
church’.’* These charters show the distinctive combination of pilgrimage 
with warfare, both against the pagans and to help other Christians, that 
characterized crusading ideology and became increasingly defined as time 
went on. It appears again in charters associated with the Third Crusade. 
‘A very vigorous knight named Aimanerius’, according to a charter from 
La Réole of 1187, 


was roused by the love of the Holy Spirit . . . [and] left his hereditary prop- 
erty and went to Jerusalem to fight and kill the enemies of the Christian 
religion and to cleanse the place in which the lord Jesus Christ deigned to 
suffer death for the salvation of the human race.”? 


A bellicose note was also struck in the charters of Godescalc of Morialmé, 
‘who was filled with the celestial desire to go to Jerusalem with the assem- 
bly of the faithful in order to free the promised land from the hands of the 


impious’, and of a knight who went to Jerusalem in 1190 ‘ready according 
» 100 


to my strength to avenge the injury to God and His holy church’. 


97 Charroux, pp. 124-5, no. 22. 
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Charters by their nature tell us less about the type of secular motives - 
the political. social, and economic troubles at home, and the opportunities 
for a new life in the East — that led Wolff to call the crusades a ‘long chron. 
icle of greed, stupidity, treachery, duplicity, and incompetence’ and Barra. 
clough to label them ‘the first age of European colonialism’.'”' I have 
mentioned the reference in the Fleury charter to impoverished nobles who 
left their homes for distant lands and other charters showing that the cru. 
saders knew that they might decide to stay in the Holy Land. A very few 
charters include prohibitions to go to Jerusalem, for reasons that are not 
always clear. In an interesting charter for Sauxillanges in 1123, Bernard of 
Rippa was granted societas and familiaritas by the monks, a prebend in each 
of their houses, and the right to become a monk ‘when God will inspire’. He 
agreed neither to go to another monastery nor to journey to Jerusalem 
without their permission, perhaps in order to prevent his making another 
disposition of his property.'”? When Chalo of Vivonne ‘rashly dared to take 
the cross for the sake of a journey to Jerusalem’ in 1128 and was forbidden 
to make the trip by the bishop of Poitiers, it was because he was under sen- 
tence of excommunication from the pope and was probably trying to avoid 
obligations at home by claiming the privileges of a crusader.'°’ 

Contemporaries were fully aware that crusaders took the cross for 
worldly as well as spiritual reasons. A good account of this ‘diverse inten- 
tion of diverse men’ is found in the description of the Second Crusade in the 
annals of Wurzburg. It has been cited before but is worth citing again. 


For some men, eager for novelty, went for the sake of learning about 
strange lands; others, driven by want and suffering from hardship at home, 
were ready to fight not only against the enemies of the cross of Christ but 
also against Christian friends, if there seemed a chance of relieving their 
poverty. Others, who were weighed down by debt or who thought to evade 
the service that they owed to their lords or who even were dreading the well 
merited penalties of their crimes, while simulating a holy zeal, hastened [to 
the crusade] chiefly to escape such inconveniences and anxieties. With 
difficulty, however, there were found a few who had not bowed the knee to 
Baal, who were indeed guided by a sacred and salutary purpose and were 
kindled by the love of the divine majesty to fight manfully, even to shed their 
blood, for the sake of the holy of holies.'°* 


This passage, like many of the charters cited in this paper, gives no new 
factual information about the crusades and, indeed, tells us very little that 


101 G. Barraclough, ‘Deus le volt?’, New York Review of Books, 21 May 1970, 12. 
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could not be surmised by common sense, but it provides an insight into hint 

the crusades were seen by a perceptive though critical contemporary, The 

writers of charters were on the whole not critical, but they knew what they 

were writing about and show a side of the crusades that is not seen in other 

sources. It is not a clear picture, and to some extent the function of the 
evidence I have presented is to muddy the scholarly waters and to blur the 
distinctions drawn from sources less close to the events they describe. Char- 
ters show that the crusades must be seen, at least during the first century 
of their history, as part of a broad movement of religious and social unrest, 
out of which they only gradually emerged as a distinct historical phenom- 
enon. They show how the ideals of the organisers of the crusades were 
carried out in practice and modified in popular perception by traditional 
models of behaviour. Above all they show how a spirit of sacrifice and 
devotion, even when it covered secular motives, remained uppermost in the 
minds of the men, and the women, who made the crusades into what is still 
one of the fascinating and enigmatic episodes in European history. 
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Early Crusaders to the 
East and the Costs of 
Crusading, 1095-1 130 


Jonathan Riley-Smith 


Editor’s Introduction 


In this study Jonathan Riley-Smith presents some of the findings that he would 
later elaborate on in his book The First Crusaders (1997). Like Constable, Riley- 
Smith makes use of charters to better understand the identity and motiva- 
tions of the crusaders. He takes aim in particular at the commonly held belief 
that the crusaders were principally motivated by a desire to win plunder or 
lands in the East. Riley-Smith finds that very few of those who took part in 
the First Crusade remained in Palestine after the fall of Jerusalem. Most 
returned to Europe with glory and honor, but no money. Indeed, Riley-Smith 
confirms Constable’s finding that crusading was an extremely expensive 
endeavor. Only those with significant assets, or those supported by someone 
who had them, could successfully crusade. Even the well off had a difficult 
time raising the funds. Riley-Smith estimates that a knight would need to raise 
four times his annual income to make the journey. In order to do that he 
would often have to settle long-standing legal disputes or mortgage lands or 
other assets. In light of Riley-Smith’s evidence, it is difficult to see how cru- 
Sading could have been a pursuit of lacklands and ne’er-do-wells. Indeed, given 
the enormous financial costs, Riley-Smith maintains that economic factors 
could not have motivated the crusaders to take up the cross. 


Early Crusaders to the East and the 
Costs of Crusading, 1095-1130! 


Jonathan Riley-Smith 


On the first Sunday after his return home in 1100 Rotrou of Perche, the 
count of Mortagne, visited his family’s foundation, the abbey of Nogent-le- 
Rotrou, where his father, who had died while he was away on crusade, was 
buried. Surrounded by all the monks and several of his nobles, Rotrou 
applied to become a confrater of Cluny, Nogent-le-Rotrou’s mother house, 
confirmed the endowments of his ancestors and promised to protect the 
community. He laid the charter of his confirmation on the church’s altar, 
together with the palms he had brought back from Jerusalem.’ At about the 
same time, Ralph of Beaugency, accompanied by what seems to have been 
his entire household, two of them witnessing as Jerosolimitani, endowed the 
monks of Trinité de Venddme who served in the church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre built by his father at Beaugency with the tithes of his corn and vine 
harvests. He handed the charter to the abbot ‘with great devotion and on 
his knees’, before placing it on the altar.’ When Guy of Rochefort came 
home in 1102, his castellans and the abbot of Morigny travelled some way 
out to meet him. He broke his journey at the abbey, where he was received 
by a procession of monks, together with many of his subjects. The follow- 
ing day, a Sunday, he moved on to St Arnoult-en-Iveline, where another 
procession and many other nobles were waiting for him.* 

Similar ceremonies, associated with homecoming and marking a litur- 
gical end to an individual’s crusade, must have been taking place through- 
out western Europe. The crusaders attracted a lot of attention, but there is 
very little evidence for them coming home wealthy. Guy of Rochefort was 
said to have come back ‘in glory and abundance’, whatever that might 
mean.’ A knight called Grimald, passing by Cluny, presented the abbey with 


| This paper makes use of evidence relating to the First Crusade (1095-1102, including the 
so-called 1101 Crusade) and the crusades of 1170-8, 1120-4 and 1128-9. 

2 Nogent-le-Rotrou, Saint-Denis de Nogent-le-Rotrou 1031-1789, Histoire et cartulaire, ed. 
Hector Joseph Henri Jean Guillier de Souancé and Charles Metais (Vannes, 1899), pp. 36-9. 
Por the death of Rotrou's father, see Orderic Vitalis, Historia ecclesiastica, ed. and tr. Marjorie 
Chibnall, 6 vols (Oxford, 1969-79), 6, p. 394. 

3 La Trinité de Vendome, Cartulaire de l'abbaye cardinale de la Trinité de Vendéme, ed. Charles 
Metais, 5 vols (Paris and Vendome, 1893-1904), 2, pp. 108-9. Although not dated, the 
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4 Morigny, La Chronique de Morigny (1095-1152), ed. Léon Mirot (Paris, 1909), p. 41. 

5 Suger of St Denis, Vita Ludovici Grossi regis, ed. and tr. Henri Waquet (Paris, 1929), p. 38: 
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an ounce of gold.° Hadvide of Chiny, who had crusaded with her husband 
Dodo of Cons-la-Grandville, gave St Hubert-en-Ardenne a complete set of 
vestments in precious cloth and a chalice made with nine ounces of gold 
and adorned with jewels.’ These are the only references I know to riches 
possibly brought home from the early expeditions. It is not likely that there 
are many more to be found, given the expenses of the return journey from 
Palestine or Syria and the impracticability of carrying large quantities of 
bullion or precious cloth over long distances. 

Some men, indeed, tried to meet what must have been a pressing need 
for cash after their return by resorting to whatever measures were available 
to them. Achard of Born gave property and rights in a forest to St Jean 
d’Angély to settle a debt of 200 solidi owed to the abbey.* When Fulk I of 
Matheflon came back from the East he shrewdly turned to his advantage an 
old dispute with the nuns of Le Ronceray d’Angers. Early in the eleventh 
century the village of Seiches-sur-le-Loir had been given to the nuns by 
Countess Hildegarde of Anjou. The castle of Matheflon had then been built 
in the parish and within its enceinte a wooden church had been con- 
structed. But the population had grown and Fulk and Le Ronceray had 
agreed to replace it in stone. The church had been built and Fulk had agreed 
to surrender all the tithes he held in Anjou and to fund a priest. He was paid 
100 solidi (and his wife 10 solidi) ‘not because this was a sale but out of 
charity’. He had not kept his side of the bargain, however, and he had held 
on to the tithes, so that he and the nunnery were at odds up to the time he 
left on the First Crusade. While he was away his son Hugh came to recog- 
nize that the nuns had a case and made over the tithes of Seiches, together 
with a vineyard. He was given 16 pounds, his wife 20 solidi and a cow, and 
his uncle 10 solidi, but he agreed to reimburse the nuns if Fulk refused to 
accept what he had done. When Fulk got back he wanted, or pretended to 
want, to nullify the agreement, but he was persuaded to endorse it for 100 
solidi of Le Mans and a further 100 of Angers, together with other sums for 
relations.’ 


6 Cluny, Recueil des chartes de l’abbaye de Cluny, ed. Auguste Bernard and Alexandre Bruel, 6 
vols (Paris, 1876-1903), 5, pp. 117-18. 

7 St Hubert-en-Ardenne, Chartes de l'abbaye de Saint-Hubert-en-Ardenne, ed. Godefroid Kurth, 
2 vols (Brussels, 1903), 1, pp. 81-2. For Dodo's crusade, see Albert of Aachen, ‘Historia 
Hierosolymitana’, Recueil des Historians des Croisades Occidentaux (hereafter RHC Occ.) 4, pp. 
299-317; William of Tyre, Chronicon, ed. Robert Burchard Constantijn Huygens, 2 parts, 
Corpus Christianorum: Continuatio medievalis 63, 63A (Turnhout, 1986), p. 161. 

8 St Jean d’Angély, Cartulaire de Saint-Jean d'Angély, ed. Paul Louis Rutrope Georges Musset, 
2 vols. Archives historiques de la Saintonge et de l'Aunis 30, 33 (Saintes, 1901-3), 1, p. 153. 
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ed., Paul Marchegay, Archives d’Anjou 3 (Angers, 1854), pp. 92-5. Fulk probably also tried to 
exact a toll on a bridge he had built and to levy another tax on pigs. Laval — Arthur Bertrand 
de Broussillon, La maison de Laval (1020-1605), 5 vols (Paris, 1895-1903), 1, pp. 70-1; 
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Fulk’s share of the tithes of Seiches had cost the nuns dear, which may 
be why they took a strict line in a related case. This concerned a man called 
Geoffrey Le Rale, who had sold the tithes of the mill of Seiches to Le Ron- 
ceray when raising money for his crusade. On his return he decided to sell 
the mill itself, presumably to settle his debts, and he wanted the tithes to be 
sold with the mill since they would obviously enhance its value. He was 
furious with the abbess of Le Ronceray when she refused to be party to the 
sale. He seized the mill, but he was hauled into the abbess’s court, where he 
pleaded guilty and was fined.'° 

The crusaders may not have brought back wealth, but they showered 
European churches with relics they had acquired in the East.'' This must 
have added to their prestige, which was demonstrated in Bohemond of 
Taranto’s journey through France in ] 106. His experiences as a prisoner of 
the Muslims became incorporated in the Miracula of St Leonard, whose 
shrine he visited first. He then embarked on a triumphal progress, lecturing 
about his adventures to large audiences and presenting churches with relics 
and precious objects. Many French nobles wanted him to be godfather to 
their children. '” 

The standing of many returning crusaders could have helped to ease any 
financial burdens they faced. In an age when family fortunes could be 
improved by marriage, they might well, for instance, have found that they 
could arrange more advantageous matches for their sons and daughters. 
And amid the dangers and hardships of a crusade close association with a 
great magnate could lead to advancement, as in the case of a man called 
William, who had served with William IX of Aquitaine. The duke dearly 
loved him and on their return made him prévot of Poitiers. But he began to 
puff himself up, at least according to a highly partisan account written by 
the monks of Nouaillé, to press on his inferiors and to act aggressively 
towards his superiors. Among his other tyrannies, he took control by force 
of mills belonging to Nouaillé. The monks complained to Hugh VI of 
Lusignan, who had also come back from the East with the duke, and Hugh 
appealed to him on their behalf. The result was a judicial duel to decide the 
matter, which was won by David Four Bones, the monks’ champion. "? 


St Laud d’Angers, Cartulaire du chapitre de Saint-Laud d'Angers, ed. Adrien Planchenault. 
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But the condition in which some crusaders returned after what had after 
all been a very stressful and expensive experience tells us little about their 
state of mind before departure. In their preparations did they and their fam- 
ilies believe that future material rewards would justify an investment then? 
There are still some who believe that early crusading was a colonial enter- 
prise at the conclusion of which the crusaders expected to find land for 
settlement: that its attraction for knights was that it involved them in 
plundering chevauchées on a massive scale, which could have been very prof- 
itable; and that it was an economic safety valve for West European society 
by withdrawing from circulation men for whom there were no material 
prospects at home. In this paper I will survey the evidence known to me, 
although I must stress that my research is not yet completed.'* 

There is still in some quarters the belief that crusading was an early 
example of European expansion.'’ The best evidence relates to the poor, who 
predominated in the First Crusade, although there were few, if any, of them 
on the crusades of 1107, 1120 and 1128. The German monk Ekkehard 
attributed their involvement in 1096 to disorder, to an epidemic of ergotism 
which was sweeping through France and to economic distress; and he 
described what appeared to be a passage of migration.'® The depression in 
France was also referred to in one of the accounts written ten years later of 
Pope Urban II's sermon at Clermont.'’ In fact, several years of drought had 
led to poor harvests and hence to the ergotism, a condition leading in some 
cases to insanity and death, which was brought on by eating bread made 
from mouldy rye. It is possible that many of the poor took advantage of the 
chance of seeking a new life for themselves, but we cannot be sure because 
we know practically nothing about them. They appear often enough in the 
narrative accounts, but usually only as an amorphous mass causing prob- 
lems for the leaders, particularly when it came to feeding them. They must 
have suffered a very high death rate and it is hard to envisage the survivors 
having the means or the energy to return home once the campaign was over; 
some certainly remained in Syria when the crusaders marched south;'* 
others must have stayed on in Palestine when the crusaders left for home. 

A group of crusaders also brought into the argument are the sailors of 
the Italian maritime cities, which were already climbing to prominence in 


14 I shall refer in the notes only to evidence for the events which are specitically described. 
The material justifying the statistical information will be provided in a book | am in the course 
of writing. 

15 See the debate “The Crusading Kingdom of Jerusalem — The First European Colonial 
Society’, in The Horns of Hattin, ed. Benjamin Z. Kedar (Jerusalem, 1992), pp. 341-6. 

16 Ekkehard of Aura, ‘Hierosolymita’, RHC Oce. 5, p. 17. 

17 Robert of Rheims, ‘Historia [herosolimitana’, RHC Oce. 3, p. 728. 

18 See Riley-Smith, The First Crusade, passim. 
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the resurgence of Mediterranean trade and were quickly involved in cru- 
sading. It has often been pointed out that the First Crusade provided Genoa 
and Pisa with the opportunity to join Venice on the profitable eastern 
Mediterranean trade routes. The three cities established factories on the 
Levantine coast and were granted commercial privileges in return for their 
assistance in taking the ports. But Genoa and Pisa certainly, and Venice pos- 
sibly, had responded to appeals from the pope for help in provisioning the 
armies,'° and their own accounts described their participation in ideologi- 
cal terms.”° The Levantine ports were to become sources of profit, but they 
cannot have been outstandingly attractive to western merchants in the 
1090s. They were not in the same league as the Egyptian ones until the 
trade routes changed seventy years later, a development which then made 
Acre, Tyre and Suwaidiyah major terminuses of the Asiatic spice roads. 
And the evidence for the armsbearers, the nobles and knights, being 
engaged in a colonial venture is weak. There is a hostile contemporary 
reference to Bohemond of Taranto in the Gesta of Geoffrey Malaterra, a 
Norman monk settled in southern Italy and a partisan of Roger I of Sicily, 
who stated bluntly that Bohemond took the cross only because he had ambi- 
tions in the Byzantine empire.”’ It has also been suggested that Baldwin of 
Boulogne was after material advantage elsewhere.** But there is actually 
little to go on. Although the First Crusade began the process by which 
western Europeans conquered and settled many of the coastal territories 
of the eastern Mediterranean, it is unlikely that this was planned from 
the start. The pope and the crusade leaders probably thought that once 
the armies reached Constantinople they would be elements in a larger 
force under the command of the Byzantine emperor, to whose empire 
Jerusalem had once belonged, and that from then on the campaign 
would be one which, if successful, would restore Greek rule to the Levant. 
It was only when the crusaders discovered that the emperor was not inter- 
ested in leading them and was not prepared to send with them anything 
more than a token force that they made the decision to strike out on their 
own: they were still hoping that he and his army would join them 
when they were at Antioch over a year later.?*> Most of them returned to 


19 For the part they played in the First Crusade, see Marie-Luise Favreau-Lilie, Die Italiener 
im Heiligen Land (Amsterdam, 1989), pp. 43-79. 

20 See for instance ‘Historia de translatione sanctorum magni Nicolai . . . ejusdem avunculi, 
alterius Nicolai, Theodorique . . . de civitate Mirea in monasterium S. Nicolai de Littore Vene- 
tiarum’, RHC Occ. 5, pp. 253-81. 

21 Geoffrey Malaterra, ‘De rebus gestis Rogerii Calabriae et Siciliae comitis et Roberti 
Guiscardi ducis fratris eius’, Rerum Italicarum Scriptores NS 5.1, p. 102. 

22 Hans Eberhard Mayer, ‘Mélanges sur I'histoire du royaume latin de Jérusalem’, Mémoires 
de l'académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres NS 5, pp. 31, 36, 42. 48. 

23 Jonathan Simon Christopher Riley-Smith, The Crusades (London, 1987), pp. 11, 23-6 
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Europe once the crusade had achieved its goal: one second-hand account 

reported 20,000 crusaders (obviously an exaggeration) assembling late in 

1099 at Latakia in Syria on their way home.** By the summer of 1100 it 

was reported that in the area of central Palestine under Christian contro] 

there were only 300 knights and the same number of foot soldiers.*> Of 
course there had also been settlement in Syria and northern Iraq, and set- 
tlers were moving into Galilee, while 300 knights would comprise 25 per 
cent of the 1,200 or 1,300 who were reported besieging Jerusalem a year 
before.*° But there had been reinforcements over the intervening winter and 
spring. More to the point, an analysis of the individuals about whom some- 
thing is known bears out the conclusion that most crusaders left as soon as 
they could. 

In the First Crusade, 880 participants, overwhelmingly from the arms- 
bearing classes, have been identified so far in the narratives and charters. 
Of these, 100 are known to have settled in the East. Fifteen stayed only for 
a few years, before returning to the West; perhaps some of them simply 
wanted to see the early conquests secured.*’ Of the eighty-five first cru- 
saders who seem to have settled more permanently, eleven belonged to the 
households of great magnates who for one reason or another decided to 
remain, and twenty-one were churchmen. It looks as though at least some 
of the remaining fifty-three regarded settlement in the East to defend the 
newly liberated Jerusalem as a religious duty.** And others, for instance 
Raymond of St Gilles and perhaps Ralph of Aalst, were elderly and may have 
been attracted to Jerusalem in its traditional role as a place in which to die. 
Of course there also came to be settlement of a more usual sort and it is 
now being suggested that there were many more colonists than was once 
thought,”’ but these settlers had not taken the cross. Most must have come 
out after the First Crusade, and few were products of later expeditions: of 
806 men and women known by name to have settled in Palestine and Syria 
(mostly from before 1130), only 123 —a figure which includes the 100 on 
the First Crusade — had also been crusaders. In other words we have evi- 
dence of only twenty-three additional crusaders settling in the East between 
1102 and 1130. 


24 Albert of Aachen, p. 503. 
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But were the early crusades at least in part large-scale plundering expe- 
ditions, not unlike those already being launched into Moorish Spain?” The 
pope and the bishops at the Council of Clermont were concerned that men 
might join the First Crusade ‘for money’.*' The contemporary historian 
Albert of Aachen, telling the story of a vision of St Ambrose by an Italian 
priest, reported the priest's mental confusion, because 


Men hold different opinions about the way (of God). Some say that the 
wish to go has been aroused in all pilgrims by God and the lord Jesus 
Christ; others that it was through lightheadedness that the Frankish mag- 
nates and the multitudes were moved, and that it was because of this that 
obstacles hindered so many pilgrims in Hungary and in other kingdoms, 
so that they could not carry out what they had intended.’ 


There can be no doubt that crusading attracted violent men, whose 
appetites must have been sharpened by the disorientation, fear and stress 
they experienced during the campaigns. The march of some of the armies 
of the First Crusade began with a vicious persecution of Jews in France and 
Germany, marked by extortion and looting,’’ and the passage of crusades 
through the Balkans was punctuated by outbreaks of pillaging. The eye- 
witness accounts of the crusade often contain descriptions of individuals’ 
desire for plunder, as in the message passed down the lines during the Battle 
of Dorylaeum in July 1097: “Today, if God pleases, you will all become rich 
men.’** Jerusalem itself was comprehensively sacked two years later and, 
according to one account, ‘many poor men were made rich’, although this 
reference was to the occupation of houses in the city.*’ A victory over an 
Egyptian counter-invasion force a month later was reported to have 
brought the Christians large quantities of spoil.*® How much of this loot 
would have been dissipated on the return journey and how a crusader 
would anyway have found the physical means to carry it home with him 
are other questions. 

On the other hand, many in the exodus from Palestine in the autumn of 
1099 appear to have been impoverished by the time they reached northern 
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Syria.” And one cannot disregard the fact that, because the armies of the 
First Crusade had no proper system of provisioning, plundering was essential 
for their survival, particularly once they were far from supply points. Even 
when they had a rendezvous with European shipping, their control of the 
port of Suwaidiyah near Antioch brought them only limited supplies, 
although they were now in touch with Cyprus which seems to have been 
quite a generous provider. All leaders, from great to small, had to live with the 
reality that their followers expected from them at the very least a subsistence 
level of provisioning: this alone would account for an obsession with loot. 

A reason commonly given nowadays for the crusading impulse is that it 
was an economic safety valve. This is rooted in a historical interpretation of 
attitudes which it is believed must have prevailed in the European country- 
side. Rising population was forcing landowning families to take measures 
to prevent the subdivision of their estates, either through primogeniture or 
through the practice of allowing only one male in each generation to marry. 
These family strategies destabilized society and led to a surplus of young 
men with no prospects, for whom adventure, spoil and land overseas were 
attractions. This explanation of the popularity of early crusading is intelli- 
gent supposition, but no more than that, because the surviving evidence 
does not support it.** 

Crusading was very expensive and from the start it was known that it 
would be. Warfare has always been a very costly business, and the First 
Crusade was war of a type never experienced before and on a scale not 
known for six centuries. Its soldiers were not conscripts or vassals perform- 
ing feudal service. They were volunteers, at least theoretically, and those 
who could not attract the support, or were not ensconced in the household, 
of a great crusading noble had to finance themselves. Any estimate of the 
sum a recruit would be budgeting for in the spring of 1096 is a guess, but 
a reasonable one is that it could be at least four times a knight’s annual 
income.*? Even if it was somewhat less, the sum which would have had to 
be raised would have put a strain on reasonably prosperous landowners. 
The Burgundian castellan Achard of Montmerle pledged valuable property 
to Cluny because ‘he desired to go armed’ (to Jerusalem).*° The German 
nobleman Wolfker of Kuffern pledged land ‘because he could not afford the 
costs’;*' the same was true of the archbishop of Cologne's ministerialis 
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Frumold** and the Navarrese noble Fortun Sanchez of Yarnoz and his 
wife.** In 1120 the crusader Guy Tortus of Rochefort-sur-Loire admitted to 
being in the same predicament." 

At Clermont the pope apparently asked the rich to help the less well off 
This obligation would have stretched the pockets of many magnates and 
some lords would have found subsidies on a large scale impossible to meet, 
We have the names of fewer early crusaders from Champagne than the 
Limousin. There was, however, a respectable representation in 1096 of 
the greater lords in Champagne — the castellan of Bray and the lords of 
Chappes, Possesse and Méry — and there was another substantial contin- 
gent in 1101: the castellan of Bray again, the castellan of Chatillon-sur- 
Marne, and the lords of Broyes and Vignory. The smaller total number of 
known crusaders from Champagne may simply reflect the fact that it was a 
rich region, the lords of which could afford to subsidize their followers, 
whereas the Limousin was a poor one, the knights of which, having to 
dispose of property to finance themselves, generated the charters which 
provide the evidence for their participation. It may be indicative that the 
Limousin knight Raymond of Curemonte, who was going in Viscount 
Raymond of Turenne’s party in 1096, raised cash for the journey on his 
own account in a pledge guaranteed by the viscount himself.**° 

It is not surprising to find in monastic and cathedral cartularies exam- 
ples of the steps crusaders and their families took to provide themselves with 
funds. One measure, which seems to have been attractive to the lords and 
richer knights, was the disposal of disputed claims in return for cash. 
Renunciations by crusaders of claims and rights unfairly exercised occurred 
quite commonly — pilgrims did not like to leave behind anyone with a grudge 
against them — but religious communities could also be persuaded to part 
with money for them. The benefits to the crusader were multiplied, because 
he could leave with a clear conscience as well as with a contribution 
towards his costs, although Stephen of Neublans wanted to assure poster- 
ity of his best intentions. 


And although I have done this [his renunciation] especially for my soul, 
I have received . . . 50 solidi and two of the best mules.*” 
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Some lords had been extremely rough during the squabbles which were 
resolved by the charters of renunciation. The co-owners of the castle of 
Mezenc, in dispute with the monks of St Chaffre du Monastier, had made 
their point by plundering 


the poor living in our villages, taking everything that belonged to them, 
toa loaf’s crust, as the saying goes... Now some of them, taking the road 
to Jerusalem to fight the barbarians, have promised, together with all the 
other knights in the castle, to demand in future no bad custom whatso- 
ever from the men living in the farms and villages of the monastery, 
neither in pack-animals, nor in demanding lodging, nor in food, nor in 
oxen, whether for ploughing or for bearing burdens, nor in any other 
custom of this sort, but all have sworn an oath on the sacred altar in the 
presence of the abbot to exact nothing further of such a kind. 


They got between them 840 solidi, one mark of silver, two horses, each 
worth 100 solidi, and a mule.** 
The castellan Nivelo of Fréteval had acted in much the same way. 


I had harshly worn down the land of St Pére (de Chartres), that is to say 
Emprainville and the places around it, in the way that had become cus- 
tomary, by seizing the goods of the inhabitants there ... This was the 
rough nature of this custom. Whenever the onset of knightly ferocity 
stirred me up, I used to descend on the aforesaid village, taking with me 
a troop of my knights and a crowd of my attendants, and against nature 
I would make over the goods of the men of St Pére for food for my knights. 


He got 10 pounds ‘for the expenses of the journey’, with other sums going 
to his relations.*” 

Some of the quarrels had lasted for decades. The father of Bertrand, the 
castellan of Moncontour, had become a monk of La Trinité de Vendéme in 
1081 and as his entry gift had endowed the monks with a lot of property 
at Coulommiers, for which he was a vassal of the castellan of Beaugency. 
Bertrand had not been present when the gift had been made and when he 
had heard of it he had made clear his refusal to accept it. He had gained the 
support of Count Geoffrey of Vendéme and with his help had seized two- 
thirds of the property by force. But he had soon found himself at odds with 
the count and in 1092 had settled out of court for one-third. By the time of 
the First Crusade he seems to have reoccupied the two-thirds he had held 
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earlier, but now, believing that otherwise ‘the way of God would most cer- 
tainly be of no profit to him’, he summoned the abbot, acknowledged his 
fault and handed over the land. He received 1,800 solidi from the abbey, with 
additional cash payments to his relations and his lord.” 

The compositions were often expressed in humiliating terms; perhaps 
these were demanded by the religious in return for their money. Nivelo of 
Fréteval allowed the drafter of the charter of renunciation to refer to him, 
quoting from Pope Gregory I, as being ‘raised in a nobility of birth which 
produces in many people an ignobility of mind,’ and to his claims as 


the oppressive behaviour resulting from a certain bad custom, handed on 
to me not by ancient right but from the time of my father, a man of little 
weight who first harassed the poor with this oppression. Thereafter I had 
constantly maintained it in an atrociously tyrannical manner.” 


The fact that at least fifteen of these agreements survive from the time of 
the First Crusade, with a further two from 1107 and one from 1120, sug- 
gests that some churchmen fastened on them as good ways of ending what 
must have been exhausting and stressful contests. But renunciations could 
only play a part in meeting costs. Property might well also have to be 
pledged or sold. Evidence has so far come to light for thirty-four pledges 
made at the time of the First Crusade, and for another in 1120. The figures 
for sales are fifty-two for the First Crusade, three for 1107, one for 1120 and 
three for 1128. 

Most pledges involved land, but one also finds loans raised on churches, 
tithes and glebe lands, on rights of market justice and on advocacies. Most, 
if not all, of them appear to have been vifgages, in which the lenders did not 
receive interest but occupied the properties concerned, enjoying the rev- 
enues from them until their loans had been rapaid to them.” For instance, 
William of Le Vast pledged his land for three silver marks to the abbey of 
Fécamp. That this was a vifgage is demonstrated by a clause specifying that 
while William could enjoy the rents taken this year — the charter was drawn 
up on 9 September 1096 and the harvest would just have been in - the 
abbey would have the rents in the year of the pledge’s redemption.” In 
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another more unusual vifgage, Bernard Morel pledged a farm to the nuns of 
Marcigny 


on condition that while he remains in Jerusalem, where he was wishing 
to go, the nuns of Marcigny will take half the fruits of the land as their 
own and will put the other half on one side and will keep an account each 
year of how much that half is worth so that, if he returns, he should 
receive his share. * 


The employment of vifgages technically avoided usury and were presumably 
convenient, but a disadvantage for crusaders and their families was that the 
lands passed out of their control until the pledges were redeemed. 

Most of the sales consisted, as one would expect, of lands, vineyards, 
mills, rents and serfs. Some properties were substantial: the viscounty of 
Bourges; part of the country of Chalon;*° and the castle of Couvin, which 
was bought by the bishop of Liege 


to assure peace and tranquillity for ever, because malefactors living 
there sadly disturb the diocese with their plundering, robbing and other 
annoyances.” 


Other fiefs were disposed of, two of which were sold to their own lords;”® 
allods, the freeholds which were so valuable to their possessors; local taxes; 
and, again, churches, tithes and ecclesiastical land. 

It goes without saying that pledges or sales were extreme measures, and 
disposing of property to a church or religious community would have been 
a last resort, a point graphically made in 1100 by Fortun Sanchez and his 
wife, who sold freeholds to the bishop and canons of Huesca 


because no one would give us as much as we thought the freeholds were 
worth, neither relations nor friends, Christian, Jewish or Muslim.*? 
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But, as Fortun’s charter shows. it was often only the church and religious 
communities which had the funds available, because they were rich or 
because they could realize cash from the disposal of valuables treasurized in 
their shrines. The bishop of Liége raised money for the castle of Bouillon by 
stripping reliquaries in the churches of his diocese of their jewels.” The 
canons of Chalon sold the rich hangings around the shrine of St Vincent in 
their cathedral to provide Savaric of Vergy, the uncle of the crusader Geoffrey 
of Donzy, with the cash he needed to buy his nephew's fief.°' William II of 
England seems to have forced the churches in his kingdom to disgorge their 
treasures to raise 10,000 silver marks for the vifgage of Normandy.” 

Nevertheless, six, perhaps seven, of the surviving pledges (20%) and six 
of the sales (10%) were agreed not with churchmen but with lay men and 
women. The number may not seem impressive, but it should be remembered 
that the surviving records are almost entirely ecclesiastical and that it 
would have been rare for a deal negotiated among the laity to surface in 
them. These agreements, therefore, indicate quite a lot of activity in the 
secular world devoted to raising money for the crusade. Four of the pledges 
(11%) and five of the sales (8%) involved crusaders’ close relations and it is 
notable that some of these were female, including sisters who perhaps could 
call on their husbands’ assets at a time when the male members of the 
family were short of cash. For instance, the lands of a family from the 
Savanés near Auch had been divided between three brothers and two 
sisters. The whole estate had been reconstituted in the possession of 
Bertrand of St Jean, the son of one of the sisters called Saure, by the time 
he took the cross for the Second Crusade. This had come about through a 
series of accidents, among which had been the decisions of two of the 
brothers to go to Jerusalem, probably on the First Crusade; one had sold his 
share to Saure and the other had pledged his land to her.°? 

The disposal of property was of course something that involved the 
members of a crusader’s family, since what was being alienated was patri- 
mony, in which they had an actual or potential interest: this is clear enough 
in the way they would put their names to sales on behalf of the relation 
who was a crusader and in the records of their agreement in pledge- and 
sales-charters. These lists of names confirm the conclusions already 
reached in a study of the Laudatio parentum in Touraine.™ They are nearly 
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all of close relations, those whom Fortun Sanchez and his wife referred to 
as ‘totos nostros meliores parentes et amicos’:®’ mothers, wives, brothers 
and sisters (and their spouses), children, uncles and close cousins. Douceurs 
had sometimes to be offered to assure the relations’ agreement.”° 

Families could make difficulties and dispute the arrangements which had 
been made. Hugh II of Matheflon, who was to be so accommodating with 
the nuns of Le Ronceray, held back tithes which his father had sold 
for 1,100 solidi to St Nicolas d’Angers.°” The son of Robert Dalmace of 
Collanges refused to surrender a mansus his father had sold to Cluny; 
the dispute seems to have dragged on for over twenty years.°* Peter of 
Chevanville kept back a vineyard his crusading brother Raimbert had given 
to Longpont and pledged it; the monks had to spend 10 solidi and a rent of 
wine to get it back.°? When Walter Tirel of Poix endowed Longpont with 
tithes which had been pledged, his brother Geoffrey of Yerres redeemed 
them and held on to them. In this case a team of ecclesiastical heavyweights 
led by the bishop of Paris forced Geoffrey to surrender them.”° One has the 
impression that sometimes members of a family were simply determined to 
squeeze what they could out of a situation. When William Miscemalum sold 
atithe, a cousin, Achard of Born, himself a crusader and probably needing 
cash, complained that the sale had been made without his permission, and 
he was given 100 solidi.’! When Joscelin of Léves sold serfs to St Pére de 
Chartres, he arranged payments for his brothers, but one of them, a boy 
who had at first agreed, later objected to the amount he had been given.” 

A family could respond generously on hearing the news of a crusader’s 
death, as in the case of the mother of Guy Pinellus, who had left two shops 
to Longpont in his will. 


Affected by great sadness as the mother of a son, she took care to carry 
out diligently what her son had ordered her to do when he left. Coming 
before the altar of St Mary she handed over the shops.’? 


65 Huesca 1, p. 106. 

66 One borrower's mother was reluctant to sanction his pledge. Noyers, ‘Cartulaire de 
l'abbaye de Noyers’, ed. Casimir Chevalier, Mémoires de la société archéologique de Touraine 22, 
1872), pp. 265-6. But another sold property on her son’s behalf. Karl Friedrich Stumpf- 
Brentano, Die Reichskanzler, 3 vols (Innsbruck, 1865-83), 3, pp. 88-9. 

67 Azéet Le Geneteil, Cartulaire d’Azé et du Geneteil, prieurés de l'abbaye Saint-Nicolas d’ Angers, 
ed. M. du Brossay, Archives historiques de Maine 3 (Le Mans, 1903), pp. 62-2. See Louis 
Halphen, Le comté d'Anjou au Xle siécle (Paris, 1906), p. 330. 
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But the news could also set off passionate, even hysterical, resistance, 
Isnard of La Garenne had sold land to St Pére de Chartres, but his brother. 
in-law Bardoul challenged the sale and it took 60 solidi to quieten him.” 
Berald Silvain made elaborate arrangements to cover the agreement of his 
kindred when he sold mills, which were already pledged, to St Jean d’Angély, 


The monks of St Jean held the property without challenge while Berald 
Silvain lived and remained in the region. But after he had died on the way 
there arose Bertrand Gerard, who was married to Berald’s daughter, and 
he challenged everything. 


Bertrand refused to accept the jurisdiction of the abbot in the matter until 
forced to do so by his lord.’* Garsadon of Etréchy had left a pledged village to 
Morigny. The report of his death sparked off a furious reaction. His mother 
Adelaide, who had approved of his will, now changed her mind. His first 
cousin Stephen took up post in the village. His brother-in-law Bovard burnt 
down houses and barns with cattle in them which belonged to the monks.”® 

It is striking that of the agreements with churchmen collected so far, five 
pledges (15%) and fourteen sales (24%) were of churches, tithes and other 
ecclesiastical property, the ownership of which was becoming precarious as 
the contemporary movement for church reform gathered pace. A sixth 
pledge concerned property to which the lender already had claims and a 
seventh related to land which had already been left the lender in a brother's 
will. Four sales (6%) were of lands already pledged which, if vifgaged, would 
no longer be in family hands anyway. If one also takes into account the 
renunciations of disputed claims, 39% of all disposals for cash were of 
assets of doubtful value.’” This suggests that many families adopted sensi- 
ble policies when it came to alienation, and in the terms of many documents 
we may be hearing echoes of conferences of the kin summoned to decide 
whether assets could be saved and, if not, what type of property should be 
offered for pledge or sale. A record of one such conference surfaces in a 
Breton document. The crusader Thibald of Ploasme informed his brother 
William that if he was not helped financially he would have to sell his inher- 
itance. William did not want Thibald’s share of the estate to be lost, so he 
raised money from St Nicolas d’ Angers by selling part of his share of a mill 
which was already pledged.’* Some apparent acts of generosity by relations 


74 St Pére de Chartres 2, p. 516. 

75 St Jean d’Angély 2, pp. 111-13. 

76 Morigny, p. 40. 

77 Of eleven wills known to have been made during the crusade, two concerned pledged 
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may have masked arrangements made to prevent the degradation of patri- 

monies. The South Italian Norman Tancred was subsidized by his guardian 

and so did not have to sell his inheritance.” Hugh of Chaumont-sur-Loire, 

the lord of Amboise, pledged his lordship to his cousin Robert of Rochecor- 
bon in 1096, but in addition was given a substantial cash sum by his mater- 
nal uncle.*’ Savaric of Vergy, another maternal uncle, bought his nephew’s 
fief and then pledged it to raise the money to pay him.*' Before Fantin and 
his son Geoffrey left in the crusading force led by Herbert of Thouars in 
1101 they made a complicated arrangement by which Fantin left some land 
to his wife and to Geoffrey, who then sold his share of it to his mother.* 

The theory that there must have been a family strategy centring on the 
removal of unwanted males from the scene by sending them on crusade 
does not make sense, because crusading tended to cost a family dear. The 
only family strategy revealed by the evidence is one which must have been 
discussed after an individual had made the decision to take the cross. It was 
designed to keep land somehow in family hands and to reduce the material 
loss to the kin as far as was possible. 

The debate on the reasons for recruitment to the early crusades is not 
likely ever to be settled. But on the basis of the surviving evidence it is dif- 
ficult to maintain either that the establishment of western settlements in 
Palestine was in the minds of the armsbearing crusaders from the start or 
that they were moved by the prospects of plunder. Abandoned by the Byzan- 
tines, they took Jerusalem and a few of them stayed to begin the conquest 
of the coast, but the bulk of the settlers who joined them had never taken 
the cross. And a study of the charters which survive in substantial numbers 
puts finally to rest the myth that landowning families thought crusading 
would be a profitable adventure on which younger sons could be sent to 
make their way. Crusading was not profitable. It did not relieve a family of 
costs but added to them. One is forced to conclude that reasons for the 
recruitment are more likely to be found if one looks elsewhere than at the 
economy. 
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The Roots of Lay 
Enthusiasm for the 
First Crusade 


Marcus Bull 


Editor’s Introduction 


Like Constable and Riley-Smith, Marcus Bull’s research into medieval charters 
has uncovered a strong current of pious devotion that motivated Europeans 
to don the crusader’s cross. The crusades were primarily a religious move- 
ment. As Riley-Smith shows, economic factors played little role in crusader 
motivations. What then was it about medieval lay piety, Bull asks, that made 
it so responsive to the call of the Church? More specifically, if Erdmann was 
correct to point to the eleventh-century reformers as the founders of 
crusade, how did their theological ideas translate into the very different world 
of the medieval warrior elite? Bull finds several points of contact between 
the clerical view of the First Crusade and lay aristocratic piety. European lords 
were well aware of their sinfulness, he argues; indeed, their status almost 
required a certain amount of sinful behavior. They also knew its consequences 
and sought remission of their sins through pilgrimage, veneration of relics, 
and pious donations to monasteries and churches. The need for penance fos- 
tered a close relationship between lords and local religious communities. For 
a noble warrior, public acts of benefaction were a regular and necessary part 
of life. Joining a crusade, Bull argues, fit very well into that worldview. The 
First Crusade was a pilgrimage and a great act of self-sacrifice all rolled into 
one. It was natural then for these knights to take up the cross to save their 
souls, and to do so at the local level. Monasteries with close connections to 
noble families formed the membrane between papal pronouncements and lay 
enthusiasm. The intriguing arguments Bull lays out in this chapter are more 
fully developed in his book Knightly Piety and the Lay Response to the First 
Crusade (1993). 


The Roots of Lay Enthusiasm for 
the First Crusade 


Marcus Bull 


The numerical sequence which has traditionally been applied to the cru- 
sades serves the useful purpose of providing historians with familiar points 
of reference. But it is also a reminder of how profoundly our understand- 
ing of crusading has been modified in recent years. The terms ‘Second 
Crusade’, ‘Third Crusade’ and so on belong to a time when the crusading 
movement was treated as an irregular series of large expeditions punctu- 
ated by long periods of near-inactivity, whereas scholars now draw atten- 
tion to the continuity of crusade enthusiasm and the number of more 
modest, but still significant, initiatives between the grand set-piece cam- 
paigns.' The numbers also suited the once common assumption that cru- 
sading was confined to the lands of the eastern Mediterranean and the 
north African littoral, in contrast to the modern trend towards stressing the 
diversity of crusade theatres from Spain and southern France to Italy and 
the shores of the Baltic.* Moreover, the traditional numbering of the cru- 
sades accorded with the belief that the influence of crusading as an ani- 
mating ideal of western civilization followed a clearly finite course, peaking 
in the twelfth century, diminishing in the thirteenth, and effectively ending 
with the fall of Acre to the Mamelukes in 1291. On the other hand, impor- 
tant and stimulating recent research has highlighted the popularity of 
crusade ideas and endeavours throughout the late middle ages and beyond.’ 

Within the old numbering system, however, there is one label which 
remains more than a relic from the past, neatly encapsulating the concerns 
of current scholarly research. This is the ‘First Crusade’, a term embracing 
the expeditions to Jerusalem which were initiated by Pope Urban II at the 
Council of Clermont in November 1095 and set out from the west between 
1096 and 1101. The construction is semantically accurate if crusade is 
defined more technically than as any instance of Christian holy war. A use- 
fully precise understanding of what made crusades distinctive must bring 
in ecclesiastical, specifically papal, authorization of a war for the liberation 


1 eg. J. S. C. Riley-Smith, ‘The Venetian Crusade of 1122-24’, | communi italiani nel regno 
latino di Gerusalemme, ed. G. Airaldi and B, Z. Kedar (Genoa, 1986), pp. 339-50. 

2 What has been termed the ‘pluralist’ approach is summarized in J. S. C. Riley-Smith, The 
Crusades: A Short History (1987). For the more traditional view see H. E. Mayer, The Crusades, 
tr. J. Gillingham, 2nd edn (Oxford, 1988) (hereafter Mayer, Crusades). 

3 See N. J. Housley, The Later Crusades: From Lyons to Alcazar 1274-1580 (Oxford, 1992) for 
an excellent survey of this expanding field. 
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or defence of the church (which could be construed as particular peoples 
and places or Christendom in its entirety); the granting of spiritual and tem- 
poral privileges to participants; and the taking of vows, which reinforced 
the idea that crusading was a form of pilgrimage.* Applying these tests, 
what Urban II preached to those assembled at Clermont was indeed the ear- 
liest example of a new form of meritorious violence. 
It needs to be emphasized that the ‘firstness’ of the First Crusade is not 
a contrivance of modern perspectives and categories of definition: contem- 
poraries themselves were struck by the novelty of what was happening 
around them. Writing in about 1108, Guibert of Nogent approvingly called 
the crusade ‘a new means of attaining salvation’. This phrase has become 
a cliché of modern historiography, but it is nevertheless significant because 
it demonstrates that this learned monk — whose writings reveal that he was 
critical about the state of the church and some of the faithful’s devotional 
practices — could countenance the idea that God had devised a new instru- 
ment for mankind's spiritual welfare to supplement all the long-established 
ministrations of the church.’ Guibert’s was by no means a lone voice. The 
perceived novelty of the First Crusade is all the more remarkable because 
people in western Europe in the central middle ages were seldom com- 
fortable with innovation for its own sake. This was a world in which, for 
example, important changes in the conduct of professed religion were con- 
ceived of as reversions to patterns of behaviour which had characterized 
the primitive church; in which substantive law-making was wrapped up in 
appeals to custom; and in which one of the most damning words a chron- 
icler could use of something he feared or despised was inauditus, ‘unheard- 
of’.° Historians examining later crusades have the task of relating their 
chosen subjects to the dynamics present within a single and more or less 
coherent movement: dynamics which range from the continuity supplied 
by papal direction, and the extension and consolidation of crusading tradi- 
tions within many western families, to the simple fact that the earliest 
campaigns won territories for the Latins which later generations could be 


4 J.S.C. Riley-Smith, What Were the Crusades?, 2nd edn (1992), pp. 3-6, 22-37, 53-63, 78. 
See also J. A. Brundage, Medieval Canon Law and the Crusader (Madison, Milwaukee, 1969), 
passim. 

5 Guibert of Nogent, ‘Gesta Dei per Francos’ (hereafter Guibert, ‘Gesta Dei’), Recueil des His- 
toriens des Croisades Occidentaux, ed. Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres (5 vols, Paris. 
1844-95) (hereafter RHC Occ.), iv. 124 (‘novum . . . salutis promerendae genus’); cl. ibid.. P. 
249. For Guibert’s life and works see J. F. Benton, Self and Society in Medieval France (New York. 
1970), pp. 7-33, 229-39; C. Morris, ‘A Critique of Popular Religion: Guibert of Nogent on The 
Relics of the Saints’, Studies in Church History (hereafter SCH), viii (1972), 55-60; R. I. Moore. 
‘Guibert of Nogent and his World’, Studies in Medieval History Presented to R. H. C. Davis. ed. 
H. Mayr-Harting and R. I. Moore (1985), pp. 107-17. 

6 See B. Smalley, ‘Ecclesiastical Attitudes to Novelty c.1100-c.1250', SCH, xii (1975). 
113-31. 
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called upon to defend. With the First Crusade the important elements of 
precedent and internal momentum are, of course, absent. 

The fact that western Europe took such a leap into the unknown between 
1095 and 1101 is what lends the First Crusade its fascination and explains 
the continuing interest shown in it by modern scholarship. How, on the 
eve of the Council of Clermont, could the west have been primed to respond 
promptly and positively to an idea which was beyond the range of its normal 
experience? The most common scholarly approach to this problem boils 
down to an exploration of two questions. How was it that, by November 
1095, Urban II and his advisers had reached the position where they could 
contemplate preaching acts of aggression as legitimate expressions of the 
church's authority? And why did they confidently believe that they could 
offer warriors spiritual and temporal privileges in the face of those scrip- 
tural and patristic statements which could be interpreted to distance proper 
Christian behaviour from violence? Research along these lines has a long 
and impressive pedigree, having a view to such problems as the church's 
ideas about just war and ecclesiastics’ accommodation to social attitudes 
which accepted violence as not only an unremarkable feature of everyday 
existence but also a worthwhile pursuit when, for example, enforcing judi- 
cial decisions, asserting political authority, or vindicating property rights 
and family honour.’ Patterns of belief can be traced from the earliest 
church, through St Augustine and the popes of the ninth century who 
found themselves threatened by the Saracens, to the polemical literature 
and compilations of canon law generated by the Investiture Contest, all of 
which form the background to how Urban II could have justified his actions 
to himself when he launched the crusade.* 

This sort of approach is most commonly associated with the name of 
Carl Erdmann, whose seminal treatment, Die Entstehung des Kreuzzugs- 
gedankens, appeared in 1935.’ A cogent and conceptually elegant book 
(which has been interpreted as coded criticism of German militarism under 


7 FH. Russell, The Just War in the Middle Ages (Cambridge, 1975), pp. 11—39. See also H. E. 
J. Cowdrey, ‘Canon Law and the First Crusade’, The Horns of Hattin, ed. B. Z. Kedar (Jerusalem, 
1992), pp. 45-6, 47. The laity’s approaches to violence are well illustrated by the institution 
of the vendetta, for which see the classic study by J. M. Wallace-Hadrill, ‘The Bloodfeud of the 
Pranks’, in his The Long-haired Kings (1962), pp. 121-47, and for a later period S. D. White, 
Feuding and Peace-making in the Touraine around the Year 1100’, Traditio, xlii (1986). 
195-263, 

8 H.E. J. Cowdrey, ‘The Genesis of the Crusades: The Springs of the Holy War’, The Holy War, 
ed. T. P. Murphy (Columbus, Ohio, 1976), pp. 17-20; N. J. Housley, ‘Crusades against Chris- 
tians: Their Origins and Early Development’, Crusade and Settlement, ed. P. W. Edbury (Cardiff. 
1985) (hereafter CS), pp. 17-20; Mayer, Crusades, pp. 14-20. 

9 Eng. tr. by M. W. Baldwin and W. Goffart as The Origin of the Idea of Crusade (Princeton, 
1977) (hereafter Erdmann, Origin). See H. E. J. Cowdrey, ‘The Origin of the Idea of Crusade’. 
International History Review, i (1979), 121-5. 
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the National Socialists), Erdmann’s work has deservedly enjoyed unrivalled 
influence on all subsequent study in the field. It has established the para- 
meters of a scholarly tradition which, with variations in emphasis and dis- 
agreements about points of detail, has remained active to the present day, 
Contributions by Etienne Delaruelle, Michel Villey and Paul Rousset stand 
out, but there are many others of note.'® A premiss which runs through all 
these scholars’ interpretations of crusading’s origins is that violence and 
religion are not instinctive bedfellows and will become so only after an accli- 
matizing period of cohabitation. In the long term this means the church’s 
gradual acceptance of the warrior ethos of the ruling elites within the Ger- 
manic kingdoms, and in the short term the exploration by a reassertive and 
vigorous Gregorian papacy of the ways in which it could, if necessary, use 
force to maintain its place at the head of the societas christiana. The great 
merit of the work of these historians is that it lends precision and force to 
what may otherwise seem a rather anodyne point: that the First Crusade 
was not in the nature of a spontaneous chemical reaction involving ele- 
ments which had always been present in medieval society. On the contrary, 
it was made possible at a particular moment by movements in ideas in 
which those closest to the events, and not least Urban II himself, had hada 
hand.!! 

Where this approach is open to criticism is in its emphasis upon the pri- 
orities of a small number of important prelates, canonists and theologians, 
to the exclusion of the sort of people who would one day be invited to go on 
the crusade. Can an appreciation of what was going on in Urban II’s mind 
tell us all we would like to know about the ideas of laymen who were capable 
of their own deep emotional responses — men such as Herbert of Thouars, 
who broke down in tears when he took the cross, Bohemond of Taranto, 
who ripped up his cloak to make crosses when he heard about the crusade 
message, or Gulpher of Lastours, who in December 1098 bravely charged 
up a siege-ladder onto the walls of Ma’arrat when it appeared that the Chris- 
tian assault on the town might end in defeat?'* In other words, if both the 


10 E. Delaruelle, ‘Essai sur la formation de l’idée de croisade’, which appeared in the Bulletin 
de littérature ecclésiastique between 1941 and 1954 and is now reproduced in the author's col- 
lected papers, L'idée de croisade au moyen age (Turin, 1980); M. Villey, La croisade: essai sur la for- 
mation d'une théorie juridique (Paris, 1942); P. Rousset, Les origines et les caractéres de la premiere 
croisade (Neuchatel, 1945). 

11 See esp. Urban’s letter of 1089 concerning the church of Tarragona in La documentacion 
pontificia hasta Inocencio III (965-1216), ed. D. Mansilla (Rome, 1955), no. 29. See J. S.C. Riley- 
Smith, The First Crusade and the Idea of Crusading (1986) (hereafter Riley-Smith, First Crusade), 
pp. 18-20; Mayer, Crusades, pp. 27-9; A. Becker, Papst Urban II (2 vols, Stuttgart, 1964-88) 
(hereafter Becker, Urban), ii. 338-9. 

12 ‘Carte et chronica prioratus de Casa Vicecomitis’, Chroniques des églises d’Anjou, ed: 
P. Marchegay and E. Mabille (Paris, 1869), p. 341; Gesta Francorum et aliorum Hierosolimita- 
norum, ed. and tr. R. Hill (1962) (hereafter Gesta Francorum), pp. 7, 79. 
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conceptual origins of the crusade and the reasons for its popularity are to 
be traced through criteria established by the pronouncements of senior 
clerics. then it should be a priority of research to identify mechanisms 
whereby those criteria could have been translated into the everyday expe- 
rience of the laity. 

It is when attention moves to these mechanisms that the perspectives of 
Erdmann and like-minded historians prove unsatisfactory. It is reasonable 
to speculate, for example, what small proportion of those who took the cross 
had ever become fideles or milites Sancti Petri, those vassals of the Holy See 
whom Pope Gregory VII (1073-85) had intended should act as the sword- 
arm of papal reform.'* By the same token, one may wonder how many cru- 
saders actually had any experience of fighting under a vexillum Sancti Petri, 
the banner which demonstrated ecclesiastical approval of warfare at the 
highest level.'* Similar problems apply if we move from papal initiatives to 
ways in which the church's regional hierarchies addressed the issue of vio- 
lence. A good illustration of this is the Peace and Truce of God movement. 
which looms large in many treatments of crusading’s antecedents.'> The 
Peace of God was an institution devised by senior ecclesiastics in southern 
France in the final quarter of the tenth century. It mobilized support 
through councils and relic-gatherings, and used oaths and threats of spir- 
itual punishment as means to protect ecclesiastical property and vulnera- 
ble categories of persons — churchmen, pilgrims, women and the peasantry 
- from the violent attentions of arms-bearing horsemen and their subordi- 
nates. The Truce was a later development — its origins are usually assigned 
to the 1020s — which sought to suppress violence during holy days and 
seasons.'° The Peace and Truce, so the argument runs, represented an effort 
by the church to invest lords and knights with an ethical code derived from 
the duties formerly reserved for kings: in essence, protection of the church 
and those unable to defend themselves. Apart from a few exceptionally 
extreme statements, moreover, the Peace and True were not pacifist in their 
inspiration, because they often envisaged the use of force against trans- 
gressors.'’ In consequence, as these institutions became a more regular 


13 Erdmann, Origin, pp. 201-28. See I. S. Robinson, ‘Gregory VII and the Soldiers of Christ’, 
History, lviii (1973), 169-92. 

14 Erdmann, Origin, pp. 182-200. 
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feature of the European (especially French) scene, warriors became pro- 
gressively more discriminating in their choice of victims and more habitu- 
ated to the idea that clerics were empowered to tell them where, when and 
why they could fight. The First Crusade was thus the culmination of a 
century’s effort to square the circle of reducing the incidence of violence 
within society while simultaneously enhancing fighting men’s sense of 
their moral worth. 

This line of argument seems very compelling when considered in general 
terms, not least because it forms the basis for the sort of longue durée model 
which can seem the most satisfactory was to explain something as momen- 
tous as the events of 1095-1101. Nevertheless the argument is flawed 
because it fails to allow for the considerable variations among the regions 
of post-Carolingian Europe, which ranged from areas where political tradi- 
tion and patterns of land tenure concentrated power in the hands of a small 
noble elite to areas where authority was more fragmented and petty castel- 
lans and allod-owning milites were imperfectly subordinated to the surviv- 
ing institutions of public governance.'* This variety had a direct bearing on 
the classes of persons whose behaviour the Peace and Truce decrees were 
intended to influence, for the prelates responsible for them were seldom in 
the business of simply framing general precepts about the morality of vio- 
lence and then standing back to allow social attitudes to fall in line. Vivid 
descriptions of the background of constant disorder, social collapse and 
disease by contemporaries such as the Aquitanian monk Adhemar of Cha- 
bannes suggest that the bishops and abbots who resorted to the Peace and 
Truce believed they were engaged in crisis management.'’ They therefore 
targeted both their strictures and their pleas for help at those groups of 
laymen whose support seemed most immediately useful, and this meant 
having a close regard to the particular ways in which military and judicial 
powers were diffused in the area concerned. 


18 A patchwork picture of provincial social, political and military structures has emerged 
from the various regional studies pioneered by G. Duby, Lu société aux XT’ et XII‘ siécles dans la 
région maconnaise (Paris, 1953). Useful syntheses are provided by J. Flori, L'essor de la chevalerie 
XI°-XII° siécles (Geneva, 1986), pp. 20-35, 119-41; J.-P. Poly and E. Bournazel, The Feudal 
Transformation, tr. C. Higgitt (New York, 1991), pp. 10-39, 88-102, 107-13. See also R. 
Fossier, L’enfance de l'Europe (2 vols, Paris, 1982), i. 364-422, 453-94, ii. 964-79. 

19 Adhemar of Chabannes, Chronique, ed. J. Chavanon (Paris, 1897), p. 158; idem, ‘Trans- 
latio beati Martialis de Monte Gaudio’, ed. E. Sackur, Die Cluniacenser in ihrer kirchlichen und all- 
gemeingeschichtlichen Wirksamkeit (2 vols, Halle, 1892-4), i. 391-2, 394—5; L. Delisle, ‘Notice 
sur les manuscrits originaux d’Adémar de Chabannes’, Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la 
Bibliotheque Nationale et autres bibliothéques, xxxv (1896), 290, 292-6. For Adhemar see D. F. 
Callahan, ‘Adémar de Chabannes et la paix de Dieu’, Annales du Midi, Ixxxix (1977), 2143: 
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As a direct consequence, the Peace and Truce were flexible institutions, 
in some regions existing in what might be called a ‘pure’ form under the 
dominant direction of the church, but in others developing in tandem with, 
and becoming absorbed by, the structures of secular authority. By the time 
of the First Crusade this latter process was well advanced in, for example, 
Catalonia and Normandy:*? Norman warriors of the later eleventh century 
may very well have felt their violent instincts being restrained by external 
pressures, but this was the usually heavy hand of ducal authority at 
work, not the ethical derivatives of any independent Peace programme on 
the part of the local church. In other areas the Peace and Truce as promi- 
nent features of local life had already passed from living memory by 1095; 
significantly, this was the case in northern and western Aquitaine, where 
the Peace had originated.*' Elsewhere the Peace and Truce simply proved 
unresponsive to the changing priorities of the church itself once its hori- 
zons were broadened by new approaches to the need for spiritual renewal 
and institutional reform. There is a notable contrast between the pro- 
gramme of the Council of Narbonne in 1054, where one of the most 
extreme statements of Peace ideals was made (it was declared that all Chris- 
tian bloodshed was reprehensible), and the canons of the Council of 
Toulouse in 1056, which ushered in a series of gatherings in southern 
France where the emphasis was on the bétes noires of papal reformers: 
simony, lay investiture and clerical concubinage.”* Finally, and tellingly, 
there is no evidence that the response to the First Crusade appeal was most 
enthusiastic in those regions where the Peace and Truce had met with the 
greatest success. 


20 Cowdrey, ‘Peace’, pp. 58-66; J. Flori, L’idéologie du glaive: préhistoire de la chevalerie 
(Geneva, 1983), pp. 135-57. Cf. T. N. Bisson, “The Organized Peace in Southern France and 
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(1977), 291-5. For Norman developments see also M. de Bouard, ‘Sur les origines de la la 
Tréve de Dieu en Normandie’, Annales de Normandie, ix (1959), 171-6, 186-9; D. Bates, Nor- 
mandy before 1066 (1982), pp. 163-4, 167-8, 176, 190-3, 197-9; M. Brett, ‘Warfare and its 
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in A. Grabois, ‘De la Tréve de Dieu a la paix du roi: étude sur les transformations du mouve- 
ment de la paix au XII siécle’, Mélanges offerts a René Crozet, ed. P. Gallais and Y.-J. Riou (2 vols, 
Poitiers, 1966), i. 585-96. 

21 The last Aquitanian Peace initiative of note was in Berry in the late 1030s. See Les mir- 
acles de saint Benoit, ed. B. de Certain (Paris, 1858), pp. 192-8; T. Head, ‘Andrew of Fleury and 
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What, then, were the roots of the crusaders’ motivations? And can they 
be compressed into an irreducible core of ideas which applied to everyone, 
or at least to all those horsemen skilled in arms whom Urban II intended 
should dominate recruitment??* An examination of this question may use- 
fully begin by working backwards from how Urban II's message was trans- 
mitted to, and understood by, its audience. In the first place, there is ample 
narrative evidence that news of the crusade was enthusiastically received 
over a wide area. Some chroniclers chose to speak in general terms of a 
response from many lands or among a variety of peoples.** Others were 
more precise. Sigebert of Gembloux, for instance, observed that crusaders 
came from Spain, Provence, Aquitaine, Brittany, Britain, Normandy, 
‘Francia’, Lotharingia, Burgundy, Germany and Italy.”” Baldric of Bour- 
gueil, from north-western France, attempted to emphasize the crusade’s 
wide appeal by drawing particular attention to the response in what he 
regarded as the geographical fringes: the maritime cities of northern Italy, 
the British Isles, Brittany, Gascony ad Galicia.*° The diverse composition of 
the crusade armies — it is useful to stress the plural — also impressed the cru- 
saders themselves. In his account of the 1096—9 expedition Fulcher of 
Chartres listed nineteen participating groups, mostly west European and 
ranging from representatives of specific regional populations to the more 
imprecise Galli (which excluded those explicitly described as Franci, Aquitani, 
Normanni, Britones and Flandri).?’ Crusaders from the kingdom of France 
and The Romance-speaking imperial territories were the most numerous 
elements on the expeditions, but it would be wrong to imagine the crusade 


23 For Urban’s intention that only those fit to fight should participate in the crusade, see die 
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Le Mans, 1912-13), i. no. 51. 
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Malmesbury, De Gestis Regum Anglorum Libri Quinque, ed. W. Stubbs (2 vols, 1887-9) (here- 
after William of Malmesbury, Gest. Reg.), ii. 399. 

27 Historia Hierosolymitana (1095-1127), ed. H. Hagenmeyer (Heidelberg, 1913) (herealter 
Fulcher, Historia), pp. 202-3; cf. ibid., p. 161. 
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as an overwhelmingly French exercise with assorted others merely on the 
periphery. Germans took part in significant numbers.”* There were also 
crusaders from Lombardy, and some of those from southern Italy were 
described as Longobardi, people who did not have their Norman masters’ 
linguistic, cultural and dynastic ties to northern France.*’ Moreover, the 
traditional view that crusade enthusiasm did not penetrate England is not 
fully borne out by the evidence. *” 

Indeed, the Anglo-Norman realm is one area (and Spain is another) 
where our knowledge of local crusaders is limited by variations in the 
nature of the evidence. Charters from those regions are notable for their 
generally terse phraseology and diplomatic rigidity, in contrast to the more 
discursive, narrative-type style which characterizes documents available 
from many parts of France. Statements made in passing in these more var- 
iegated charters are, alongside the narrative accounts of the expeditions, 
the principal sources for the names of First Crusaders. It is noteworthy that 
the chronicle accounts, too, cannot provide an even picture, their evidence 
being largely weighted in favour of a corridor extending from north- 
western France to the middle Rhine. As research identifies more crusaders’ 
names, particular regional concentrations of crusading enthusiasm may 
emerge: these could fruitfully be linked to local factors which might have 
made the preaching of the cross there especially potent — traditions of pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem before 1095, for example, or the existence of cults and 
relics associated with Christ in particular and the Holy Land in general. But 
research along these lines has not yet subverted the proposition that the 
uneven regional density of the surviving evidence cannot automatically be 
read as a reflection of geographical variations in the response to the crusade 
message. Until local studies refine our understanding of grass-roots enthu- 
siasm for the crusades, therefore, the surest approach is to infer, from the 
observations of Sigebert and others, that the basic preconditions for 
responding to the crusade appeal were present in most, and quite possibly 
all, of the Latin world. 

This inference is supported by the apparent ease with which news of 
Pope Urban’s crusade message was disseminated. Compared to later expe- 
ditions to the Holy Land, the interval between the proclamation of the First 
Crusade and mobilization was remarkably short. Urban II anticipated that 
the armies should set out around mid-August 1096, and the itineraries of 
the most prominent crusade leaders demonstrate that this was a realistic 


28 See e.g. the Alemanni associated with Godfrey of Bouillon in Raymond of Aguilers, Le 
‘Liber’, ed. J. H. Hill and L. L. Hill (Paris, 1969) (hereafter Raymond, Liber), p. 43, and Fulcher, 
Historia, p. 255, 

29 Gesta Francorum, pp. 2, 3, 46, 71. 

30 C. Tyerman, England and the Crusades 1095-1588 (Chicago, 1988), pp. 15-21, 
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target; groups from parts of France and Germany in fact beat Urban’s fore. 
cast by as much as five or six months.*! Similarly, less than a year separated 
the preaching of the cross in France in 1100 and the departure of crusaders 
on the second-wave expedition in the spring of 1101.” It is reasonable to 
imagine that such prompt responses were made possible by structures 
enabling the cross to be preached by many people in a variety of locations,” 
Once again, however, attention should be drawn to the limitations of the 
surviving evidence. In this instance the problem is not one of form and 
provenance but of perspective, for commentators did not usually concern 
themselves with the logistical details of how the crusade message was trans- 
mitted, and treated the enthusiastic response as an observable fact which 
could be taken for granted. Beginning with Fulcher of Chartres (writing in 
1101), it became conventional form among the chroniclers of the crusade 
to describe Urban’s Clermont address at some length, and then proceed to 
brief and imprecise accounts of the response which served as preliminaries 
to much more extended treatments of the progress of the armies once they 
were on the march.** The news of the crusade message, moreover, passed 
through such a bewildering range of channels that some individual 
observers could only understand the process in terms of wild tumour.” 
Our picture of how people learned about the crusade is thus blurred. 
Nevertheless, there are valuable clues which point to a planned preaching 
campaign engaging different levels of the church hierarchy. At the head of 
the chain of command stood the pope himself, and it proved crucial for the 
success of the crusade appeal that Urban was able to follow the Council of 
Clermont with an eight-month tour of southern and western French- 
speaking lands. *° The pope and his curial roadshow made a powerful impres- 
sion on the localities they visited, engaging in a busy round of liturgical cere- 
monial, meeting influential laymen and drawing large crowds. During this 
period the crusade was preached at Limoges, Angers, Tours, Saintes and 
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elsewhere. Recruitment, however, was by no means confined to regions 
visited by Urban in person, and in these cases other approaches were pos- 
sible. After his crusade sermon at Clermont, the pope had instructed bishops 
to preach the cross.” Evidence for their activity in doing so is very patchy, 
and this has been interpreted to mean that most bishops were unenthusi- 
astic about the crusade idea.** But it should be borne in mind that. unlike 
papal privileges which survive in abundance from Urban’s tour, documents 
bearing on the crusade message would have had a limited ‘shelf life’ in epis- 
copal chanceries; in particular, a note of the spiritual rewards Urban offered 
at Clermont would have been superseded in due course by later papal pro- 
nouncements and changes in the theological underpinning of the indul- 
gence. In fact a number of bishops took the cross, which suggests that, 
unless their enthusiasm was of a wholly exceptional order, some of their 
colleagues were at least willing to encourage participation in others.” 

Below the level of the episcopate information is even more sparse, but we 
know from Robert the Monk that Urban required that parish priests should 
screen intending crusaders.*” This does not mean that it was envisaged that 
the cross would be preached at such a local level — many priests would have 
been unequal to the task — but it reveals a concern to minimize the numbers 
of potential crusaders who might slip through the net for lack of basic infor- 
mation about the crusade message. In this connection, it is worth noting 
that by the end of the eleventh century many country churches had come 
into the hands of monasteries and communities of canons — institutions 
capable of being well briefed concerning Urban’s intentions — whose 
members supervised the incumbents’ pastoral activities or else performed 
them themselves (even though monks were technically disqualified from 
assuming direct pastoral duties).*’ There is also some circumstantial evi- 
dence, albeit inconclusive, that Urban encouraged charismatic individuals 
to preach the cross: men such as Robert of Arbrissel, Prior Gaucher of 
Aureil in the Limousin, and possibly Peter of Amiens.*? 
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The fact that we have little information about how the crusade appeal 
was propagated is a problem, but fortunately we can form a fuller picture of 
its effectiveness because there is much more evidence for its result, that is 
to say the manner in which different localities understood what was being 
proposed. It is noteworthy that disparate regional communities received and 
framed the crusade message in remarkably similar terms. The charters of 
departing crusaders from a wide variety of areas reduce the salient features 
of the expedition to a hard core of essentials: papal authorization, the 
penitential quality of the crusade, the fact that it was a form of pilgrimage, 
the prospect of reaching Jerusalem, service of the Lord, and the salvatory 
potential of the enterprise.** There are signs, therefore, of a consistently 
conditioned response to add to the evidence for the wide geographical extent 
of enthusiasm. 

Participation on the crusade was a voluntary exercise. No domestic ties 
and allegiances could formally oblige persons to crusade, though they could 
stimulate recruitment by example and influence how departing bands of 
crusaders chose to organize themselves. In essence the crusading armies 
comprised individuals whose relationship to the institution of the crusade 
was not mediated by others. Consequently, the manner in which the 
crusade message was framed is most significant, for it alone can point 
directly to how the church believed it could engage the imagination of each 
potential crusader. The most authoritative surviving statement of the 
crusade appeal is the second canon of the Council of Clermont as recorded 
by or on behalf of Bishop Lambert of Arras: ‘Whoever for devotion only, not 
for honour or money, shall journey to Jerusalem to liberate the Church of 
God, to him shall that journey be reckoned as total penance.’** The partic- 
ular emphasis on the crusade’s penitential character is echoed in a letter 
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sent by Urban II to the faithful of Bologna in September 1096.” The pope’s 
thinking was rooted in the idea that penances themselves had the potential 
to erase all the dire consequences of sin which a sinner would otherwise 
face after death, although in practice only the most Herculean labours of 
monastic ascetics — or being subjected to the long physical and emotional 
ordeal of the crusade — could realistically be expected to cancel out anything 
more than a tiny part of the debt owed to God.*° In proposing an under- 
taking which depended for its spiritual efficacy on its sheer unpleasantness, 
Urban was assuming that his audiences had a track record of dealing with 
the consequences of sinfulness, and so some understanding of the church's 
basic tenets about the human condition and the configuration of the after- 
life. Thus behind the crusade response lies the issue of the laity’s religious 
instruction. 

An examination of the religious influences acting upon the warrior 
classes of western Europe may begin by considering the structures of the 
eleventh-century church, for these determined how it projected itself to the 
laity in an age when the presentation and content of messages were intri- 
cately connected. A potent source of strength for the church was its dual 
nature. It was universal — increasingly so as institutional expressions of 
authority (not least the papacy) became more ambitious and efficient under 
pressure from movements for reform; and it was also cellular, each cell being 
an individual church able to minister to the routine devotional and sacra- 
mental needs of the faithful within its locality. The church enjoyed the 
greatest influence when its universal and local aspects worked in harness. 
(Indeed, the Gregorian reform programme may be characterized as an 
attempt by means of legates, councils and an expanding corpus of canon 
law to co-ordinate the activities of the centre and regions as far as practi- 
cable.) Both elements, the marco- and the microcosmic, had a bearing on 
crusaders’ ideas. Opportunities for pilgrimage and other forms of travel 
before 1095 helped to give those on the First Crusade an understanding of 
the church both in its institutional manifestation as a supranational orga- 
nization and in its metaphysical sense as a union of all those who shared 
the Christian faith. Accounts of Urban II's crusade address at Clermont are 
in broad agreement that he called for the liberation of eastern churches 
and dwelt on the distress being suffered by his audience's eastern co- 
religionist.*” A wish to help eastern Christians does not appear in many of 
the charters of departing First Crusaders, being overshadowed by the 
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attraction of Jerusalem, but there is evidence in the narrative accounts of 
the crusade that the crusaders were at least sometimes conscious of the 
need to express fraternal solidarity with their eastern brethren — Greek, 
Armenian and Syrian — and believed that this was one reason why they 
were there.*® 

On the other hand, the pious practices and impulses of the laity before 
1095, which thus preconditioned the crusade response, were mostly built 
around specific churches and not the abstraction of the church in toto. It 
was the local church which usually served as the most effective focus of 
devotion for people whose religious instruction was typically based on oral 
and visual sources of information rather than the written word. This is most 
obviously illustrated by the central place within the life of the church of the 
cult of the saints, an important feature of which was that it was spatially 
concentrated because of the reverence shown towards relics. When describ- 
ing the power which medieval people credits to relics, historians are some- 
times driven to analogies with energy fields or radioactivity because what 
they are attempting to isolate is necessarily imprecise but also potent, a col- 
lective state of mind which addressed questions of religious belief through 
the tangible and visible.*® One sign of the instinct for the abstract to be made 
specific, and therefore localized, is the attempt by some religious communi- 
ties around the time of the First Crusade to claim possession of corporeal 
and secondary relics of Christ and the Virgin Mary.”° Another, broader sign 
is the growing popularity of pilgrimage. Although there is no sure way of 
quantifying pilgrim numbers, a pronounced quickening of interest during 
the eleventh century can be detected from such clues as the construction of 
larger churches, the development of hospices, the growing number of 
miracle collections recorded at shrines, and the attempts by some religious 
house to publicize themselves through the elaboration of hagiographical 
legends and the formal inventions and translations of celebrated relics.” 
Devotional habits formed in the west were naturally maintained by the First 
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Crusaders: Raymond of St-Gilles, for example, is recorded observing the 
Feast of St Faith, the patron of Conques in southern France, while he was 
in his camp.” Relics came to play an important role during the First 
Crusade, most notably when the staged discovery within Antioch of what 
was touted as part of the centurion’s lance used during the crucifixion 
helped to restore the crusaders’ morale before the decisive battle in June 
1098 which saved the whole enterprise from apparently imminent 
collapse.” 

Important clues about how the church could influence the ideas of the 
laity, especially the aristocracy, also emerge from the ways in which individ- 
ual churches went about securing the material and emotional support of the 
faithful. Once again the dominant theme is the use of local structures as 
points of entry into a relationship with the church as a whole. This is well 
illustrated by the many charters in which a benefactor of a religious institu- 
tion, usually a monastery, is presented as making an offering to an interlock- 
ing sequence of recipients, progressing from God or Christ, through the saint 
or saints whose patronage the particular church enjoyed, to the community 
itself; the hierarchical theme is often developed further by distinguishing 
between the abbot, the prior or others in junior positions of authority, and the 
undifferentiated mass of the brethren.”* This is significant because monas- 
teries and other religious bodies typically functioned as extensions of their 
local aristocratic societies, which were the principal source of material 
endowment and a major pool of recruitment. Some of the more prestigious 
monasteries in the eleventh century were acquiring distant properties, some- 
times because of contacts made through pilgrimage and individual donors’ 
devotion to particular saints, but the predominant pattern was for traditions 
of benefaction and intercessory association to be most pronounced within a 
radius of about twenty or thirty miles from the centre.*’ Here emotional loy- 
alties and the translation of landed wealth into prestige proved complemen- 
tary in such a way that religious communities and the saints they served 


52 Raymond, Liber, p. 90. 

53 Kreuzzugsbriefe, pp. 159-60, 163, 166-7, 169-70; Gesta Francorum, pp. 59-60, 65-6. 
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could become an important focus of regional pride.”° The close interaction 
between churches and their local aristocratic constituencies is further 
reflected in the types of people who joined religious houses. Although the 
surviving written evidence for recruitment is inevitably distorted in favour of 
oblates and postulants whose families had sufficient landed wealth to leave 
records of their entry gifts in the form of charters, there can be little doubt 
that the personnel of cathedral chapters, communities of canons regular 
and Benedictine monasteries in eleventh-century Europe was at least signifi- 
cantly drawn from, and in many instances dominated by, families of knightly 
or noble status. Certainly it was men (and women) from these social levels 
who usually attained positions of authority and were thus best placed to 
shape the controlling ethos of their institutions. ”’ 

The existence of familial ties between religious communities and neigh- 
bouring kindreds is the clearest indication that channels for religious 
instruction were crated by a shared value system enabling the ideas of 
monks and canons to interact with those of lords and knights. Common to 
both sides was the belief that landed wealth should be made to yield more 
than material benefits, and the appreciation that an individual's prospects 
— be they related to his feudal connections, his military success, his social 
prestige or his chances of eternal salvation — were a function of his ability 
to create and maintain intimate and emotionally charged relationships with 
others. It is not surprising that saints could be termed the faithful’s amici, 
and that many charters picture an afterlife of celestial halls, lords, fathers 
and judges. It is impossible to reconstruct the exact circumstances in which 
the interchange of religious ideas took place — doubtless much depended on 
personal initiative, age, health and other variables — but there are sugges- 
tive pieces of evidence. One such is Orderic Vitalis’s attractive picture of the 
pious French lord Ansold of Maule regularly conversing with the monks of 
his local priory, and another is the same author’s account of how the house- 
hold knights of Earl Hugh of Chester received stirring instruction from the 
earl’s chaplain on the basis of stories about St William of Gellone.* 


56 See Hariulf, ‘Libellus de miraculis S. Richarii factis post ejus relationem’, ed. L. d'Achéry 
and J. Mabillon, Acta Sanctorum Ordinis S. Benedicti (9 vols, Paris, 1668-1701), v. 569, where 
passengers on a boat threatened by a storm invoke the saints associated with their various 
regions, for instance SS Denis (Ile-de-France), Hilary (Poitou), Martin (Touraine), Martial 
(Limousin) and Saturninus (Toulousain). This story probably recalls the 1101 crusade expedi- 
tion, for its stated background is a large effort by the West to bring military assistance to those 
Christian forces already in Jerusalem. 

57 Bouchard, Sword, pp. 67-72, 77-8; M. Laharie, ‘Evéques et société en Périgord du X‘ au 
milieu du XII° siécle’, Annales du Midi, lxxxxiv (1982), 348-50; J. Verdon, ‘Les moniales dans 
la France de l'Ouest aux XI° et XII° siécles’, Cah. civil. méd., xix (1976), 247-51, 253-5. 

58 The Ecclesiastical History, ed. and tr. M. Chibnall (6 vols, Oxford, 1969-80), iii. 178-80. 
184, 194, 216, 226. See B. de Gaiffier, ‘L’hagiographie et son publique au XI° siécle’, Miscel- 
lanea Historica in honorem Leonis van Essen (2 vols, Brussels and Paris, 1947), i. 153-8. 
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Charters recording acts of benefaction in favour of religious houses point 
in the same direction. While they mostly lack the narrative sources’ oppor- 
tunities for detailed reflection on particular lay persons’ states of mind, they 
are nevertheless useful evidence for where, in more abstract terms, the ideas 
of professed religious and their lay supporters converged. By and larger the 
charters throw light only on specific forms of pious activity: the donation 
of property, the confirmation of rights, the resolution of property disputes, 
entry into religious life and burial. Consequently, many details of mundane 
religious routine, such as the frequency of visits to church and the distri- 
bution of alms directly to the poor, must unfortunately remain hidden from 
view. On the other hand, what we are able to learn from the documents is 
not unrepresentative of laymen’s whole religious experience, by virtue of 
the particular value attached in this period to formal, public and com- 
munal behaviour. Apart from acts of pilgrimage to distant locations (pre- 
eminently Jerusalem), benefactions were the most solemn highlights of 
kindreds’ relations with churches, usually transacted within the church 
itself or chapterhouse, conducted in the presence of kinsfolk, lords and 
vassals, and regulated by rituals such as the placing of the charter or some 
symbol of the property concerned on the altar. Most lords and knights did 
not have many opportunities to make their actions a matter of formal 
written record; charters therefore impressed the seriousness of the occasion 
on people’s minds, as did the presence of witnesses whose job it was to fix 
what took place in the communal memory. Acts of pious benefaction may 
thus be regarded as the crystallization of those religious instincts which 
aristocratic society valued most highly. 

There are two fundamental elements of the charters’ religious thought- 
world, and both have a direct bearing on the response to the crusade 
appeal.”’ First, benefactions were rooted in the idea that pious conviction 
needed to be translated into actions which were visible, irreversible, and 
with potentially serious, even damaging, consequences for the actor. Most 
frequently, of course, this belief was expressed through the permanent 
alienation of property rights, and charter preambles employed a range of 
scriptural dicta to insist on the capacity of material wealth to be converted 
into intercession.’ But the same premiss could equally well apply to pil- 
grimages, oblations, adult conversions and the undertaking of penances. 
This was not a world which celebrated silent contrition and contemplative 


59 Charters in this period were draughted in Latin by monastic or clerical writers, but it does 
not automatically follow that the ideas they contain reflect nothing more than ecclesiastical 
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searching after God among those who did not have the education and self- 
discipline of monks. 

Second, the documents frequently refer to donors’ awareness of the 
inevitability of sin and the potential awfulness of its consequences. Count- 
less pro anima clauses, which set out who stood to benefit from the relevant 
religious community's intercession, establish that many families were 
deeply conscious of their duty to assume responsibility for the souls of 
deceased relatives. It is also clear from the evocations in malediction clauses 
of the spiritual penalties faced by anyone who interfered with religious com- 
munities’ enjoyment of their properties.°’ Fear was the essential ingredient: 
fear of the appalling agonies which were befalling dead relatives in the after- 
life and awaited the living. Sinfulness was not a matter of indulging in occa- 
sional and especially unusual or enjoyable vices. It was a consequence of 
everyday existence in the lay environment, touching the lives of arms- 
bearing kindreds where it hurt most. There often could be no guarantee 
of dynastic continuity without recourse to serial polygamy and consan- 
guineous alliances, and certainly none without sexual intercourse, which in 
the church's eyes was to be undertaken only in very limited circumstances 
and never enjoyed.”’ There could be no prestige and family honour, no mate- 
rial security and respect for contractual obligations to lords or vassals, 
without entertaining the possibility of bloodshed. To survive and succeed in 
the competitive world of aristocratic society meant being exposed to impu- 
tations of pride, the besetting vice of warriors and their kindreds.” In simple 
terms, monks (and, by the late eleventh century, regular canons) had the 
social function of demonstrating where the laity’s behaviour fell short of the 
Christian ideal, even though the standards set were in some instances too 
severe and in others downright impracticable. Every act of pious benefaction 
of a religious community by a lay person meant that this message had, no 
some or other level of consciousness, struck home once more. 

In this light it is unsurprising that charters are among the most impor- 
tant sources for the names of First Crusaders, for they reveal many men 
instinctively turning to religious communities for material and intercessory 
support before their departure for the east.°* It might be argued that, 
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hecauise charters are one of the few types of source to survive in relative 

abundance from this period, they provide an unrepresentative picture of the 

relations between religious communities and all intending crusaders of 

knightly rank and above. But this view would dismiss too lightly the fact 

that charter references to crusaders survive in their hundreds. And once it 

is considered that only a fraction of the number of documents which once 
existed are now extant, and that many surviving charters are in the form 
of later copies which could have been abridged by cartulary scribes. it 
becomes reasonable to suppose that it was an unexceptional, even standard, 
procedure for monasteries and other ecclesiastical bodies to be approached 
by would-be crusaders, especially those skilled in arms, whom Urban II had 
intended should be particularly targeted by the crusade message. Indeed, 
the conjunction of crusaders and professed religious seems to have been so 
commonplace that it is possible to add monasteries and other communities 
to the list of those whom Urban planned to use in the propagation and orga- 
nization of the crusade. This made perfect sense: religious houses were likely 
to be among the best sources of accessible liquid wealth within their local- 
ities; many institutions were familiar with pilgrimage, being either cult 
centres themselves or else used to encouraging pilgrimages elsewhere by 
their lay neighbours; and, most fundamentally, religious communities 
played the formative role in shaping the very devotional and penitential 
impulses which could be carried over into crusading. 

This perspective on the roots of crusade enthusiasm helps to clarify a 
problem which is central to an appreciation of the First Crusade’s appeal: 
the extent to which the church understood, and felt able to harness, 
the forces it was unleashing in 1095-6. This question may usefully be 
addressed by examining the particular contribution of Urban II to the crea- 
tion and dissemination of the crusade idea, for his contemporaries believed 
that the main responsibility for launching the enterprise was his.°° Modern 
scholarship has tended to taken an ambivalent view of Urban’s achieve- 
ment, for while he is properly credited with devising the crusade, he is also 
supposed to have lost control of his brainchild in the months after the 
Council of Clermont, with his planned propaganda offensive by the church 
hierarchy being hijacked by popular preachers, and with the spiritual 
rewards he offered to crusaders being grossly exaggerated by non- 
theologians (and some who should have known better) in order to whip up 
enthusiasm among the uneducated faithful.®° 

Urban certainly failed to restrict participation on the expeditions to adult 
males fit to fight, as he had hoped to do, but his miscalculation may not have 


65 See the letter written by the crusade’s leadership to Urban in September 1098, in which 
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been as serious as is sometimes claimed. for he would have known that 
miles, the basic term for a mounted warrior, was effectively shorthand 
for the warrior himself plus a support team of grooms, servants and other 
auxiliary personnel. In other respects Urban’s grip on the crusade was in 
fact quite firm, and his career before 1095 holds clues as to why this should 
have been so. Urban’s Gregorian credentials were impeccable (so much so 
that his stock came to stand higher in the twelfth century than did that of 
Gregory VII). He had been created cardinal bishop of Ostia in about 1080, 
and had become prominent as a partisan of reform, most notably on a sen- 
sitive legation to Germany in 1084—5.* In this period of his life he had every 
opportunity to move in the rarefied circles in which scriptural, patristic and 
canonistic authorities were being hammered like sheet metal to create the 
armoury of justifications for ecclesiastical, and especially papal, sponsor- 
ship of violence. Before this Italian phase, however, Urban’s career had been 
played out in environments where the church’s priorities and its relation- 
ship with the lay world were subtly different. Born into a castellan family 
from Champagne, he entered the church as a canon at Rheims and later 
became a monk at Cluny.°* Promoted to the position of grand prior, he 
effectively became the head of Christendom’s most prestigious monastery 
during Abbot Hugh’s many long absences. At Cluny he naturally found 
himself dealing with lay benefactors, men and women who lived in a 
culture of kindred- and land-centred piety animated by a pronounced fear 
of the consequences of sinfulness.°’ It is reasonable to suppose that this 
experience came to have an important bearing on his ideas in 1095-6, 
when his concern was to frame a pastoral message — the penitential crusade 
— in terms which could kindle the enthusiasm of his audiences. 

Thus, when we observe the transition from theological and canonistic 
debate to popular enthusiasm as the First Crusade was formulated, 
launched and organized, there is no need to posit a disjunctive fissure 
between the sophisticated ideas of prelates and the supposedly simplistic 
fervour of the faithful, at least not within the context of those classes of 
persons to whom the crusade appeal was particularly tailored. The point of 
transition is, on the contrary, more precisely identifiable within the minds 
of Urban II and those who helped him to devise the crusade message: a good 
Gregorian’s receptiveness to ecclesiastics’ changing approaches to merito- 
rious violence, and a pope’s capacity to plan for the church as an institu- 
tional and metaphysical whole, informed an instinctive appeal to familiar 
religious values rooted for the most part in the localized experience of the 
dynast, lord and warrior shaping his piety through the intimate networks 
his family had forged with individual churches. The key to the First 
67 Becker, Urban, i. 51-90, esp. 62-77. 
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crusade’ success is that it was a happy marriage between what were con- 
oeived of as the interests of the church as a single entity and the mundane 

reoccupations of thousands of discrete individuals, people who were most 
ikely poorly equipped to understand the geopolitics of the eastern Mediter- 
raneall OF the dynamics of churchmen’s intellectual responses to warfare. 
but whose pious instincts were perfectly capable of motivating a long 
absence from home on a dangerous and arduous undertaking. This lesson 
was no to be lost on Bernard of Clairvaux and many others who attempted 
o stimulate western Europe's interest in crusading in later years, and it is 
in essence what explains the movement's continuing popularity over fol- 
lowing centuries. In sum, the First Crusade is evidence of the enormous 


importance of religious sentiment in shaping lay thought and deed in the 
central middle ages. 
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Patronage and the Appeal 
of the First Crusade 


John France 


Editor’s Introduction 


As the previous chapters demonstrate, scholarly opinion has in recent 
decades swung away from the idea of crusaders as land- and booty-hunters 
and toward their motivations of pious idealism. John France, while accepting 
that most crusaders wanted to save their souls, insists that they also wanted 
to get rich. In this essay he addresses the question of feudal patronage and 
its role in the recruitment of the crusades. Religion mattered, he argues, but 
so too did one’s social status. A decision to crusade had to take those factors 
into account. France finds that there was an enormous amount of social 
mobility among the knightly warriors of Europe at the end of the eleventh 
century. They were, he contends, ambitious men by and large, who saw in 
the First Crusade not only an opportunity to win heaven, but also conquests 
and wealth. Riley-Smith points out that there was very little gain in return for 
the expenditures of the crusade, yet France counters that the crusaders were 
unaware of that before they departed. They hoped for great things. Only a 
few received them. France's description of crusader motivations both chal- 
lenges and compliments the current scholarly emphasis on spiritual 
rewards. 


Patronage and the Appeal of 
the First Crusade 


John France 


The central mystery of the First Crusade has always been why so many 
people responded to Pope Urban II's appeal for an expedition to the East, 
launched at Clermont in 1095, Later crusades could draw on an established 
idea and the notion of acommon obligation to maintain and protect distant 
outposts in a hostile land. Family connections and traditions became estab- 
lished. Once the ‘crusading idea’ had firmly taken root it created its own 
piety which could, in the manner of many earlier cults, be spread from 
family to family by marriage. The very notion of chivalry was shaped by the 
need to succour the Christians of the East. But it is peculiarly difficult to 
explain the attraction of the First Crusade because in 1095 there was none 
of what we may call this crusading infrastructure. Pope Urban introduced. 
or at least popularized and gave force to, a new idea — salvation by a sus- 
tained act of violence. This was a notion so unprecedented that even par- 
ticipants had doubts about it — they performed penance frequently. as if 
uneasy at entrusting their immortal souls to such a novel exercise. The 
crusade delivered an astonishing success, the liberation of Jerusalem, and 
the monastic historians of the early twelfth century had to find a place for 
this new piety in Christian thought. It is even possible that some French 
nobles consciously opposed it and preferred the older notion of holy war 
which was not so clearly governed by ecclesiastical authority.' This chapter 
is concerned with the social context in which men and women responded 
to Urban’s appeal, negatively or positively, and suggests, first, that we have 
made too little of the social context in which people made decisions about 
Urban’s appeal, partly because of the preconceptions of influential modern 
writers; second, that the social context suggests quite considerable limita- 
tions on what we can know, while at the same time casting some new light 
on decisions; and, third, that we need to see ideology as being only one of 
many factors in the decision to go or not to go. 

In what numbers people responded to Pope Urban’s appeal is itself a 
matter of debate, but I believe firmly that something like 60,000, including 
6-7,000 knights, gathered at Nicaea in Asia Minor in June 1097. There- 
fore, allowing for the slaughter of the so-called People’s Crusade, losses 
along the way through Italy and eastern Europe, and desertions, something 
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approaching 100,000 people must have stirred from their homes.’ It is 
worth noting that the figure of 100,000 can be measured against a total 
population for France, Italy, Germany and England, the main contributing 
areas, of about twenty millions. The total modern population of these areas 
is of the order of 264 millions, so an equivalent movement nowadays would 
involve participation in the order of 1,320,000 persons.’ In the early 1980s 
there were occasions when the Peace Movement mobilized 500,000 in a 
single day across the face of Europe and such manifestations dominated our 
news. Any parallel can be objected to, and of course eleventh-century 
society had no mass media, but I doubt whether many people in these parts 
of western Europe in 1096—7 would have been unaware that something 
was going on, though participation was not evenly spread. It is often said 
that England was barely touched, but William Rufus’s tax of four shillings 
on the hide to raise the 10,000-mark mortgage needed by his brother, Duke 
Robert of Normandy, for the crusade must have affected almost everyone in 
the kingdom. Moreover the two substantial English fleets which journeyed 
to the East represented a huge investment which must have involved whole 
communities along the south coast — the sheer ramifications of naval or- 
ganizations have, I think, been underestimated. Elsewhere outside the 
supposed crusading mainstream it is striking that Saxony made some 
contribution.* Chroniclers of the early twelfth century were undoubtedly 
anxious to stress the variety of peoples taking part in the crusade in order 
to emphasize its common ‘ownership’ by all of Christian Europe; but this 
was a huge movement which seems to have impressed itself on contempo- 
raries even before the capture of Jerusalem — though it is interesting that a 
writer as eminent and prolific as Herbert Losinga, bishop of Norwich 
(1091-1119), never mentions it in his surviving works.’ 

The numbers who travelled to the Levant were indeed large by contem- 
porary standards, but nothing of the scale suggested by Anna Comnena’s 
‘whole of the West and all the barbarians’. Moreover Anna introduced into 
the discussion of motives a very simple dichotomy which, along with other 
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factors. has had a very powerful influence on all our discussions of crusader 
motivation. This is a quotation from an A-level candidate discussing the 
reasons why people went on the First Crusade: ‘the rich, the knights | sic], 
went to get richer, while the poor wanted to save their souls’. What is this 
but areflection of Comnena’s highly charged and politically motivated dis- 
tinction? In her words: ‘The simpler folk [were]... led on by a desire to 
worship at Our Lord’s tomb . . . but the more villainous characters .. . had 
an ulterior purpose . . . To seize the capital [Constantinople] itself.’° But this 
dichotomy is far from confined to A-level candidates. It actually underlies 
much scholarly discussion about crusader motivation. In part this is 
because Anna makes so much of it, and Steven Runciman’s generally pro- 
Byzantine attitude amplied it. But more generally this chimes in with other 
modern conceptions. The separateness of the poor — in Marxist dialectic, 
their alienation from political structures — is an idea that pervades the writ- 
ings of, for example, Georges Duby, who, in his The Three Orders: Feudal 
Society Imagined, makes the clearest distinction possible between the ‘toiling 
classes’ or ‘popular rabble’ and the rest of society. One of the most influen- 
tial books on medieval history in the English language is Norman Cohn’s 
Pursuit of the Millennium where the ‘Crusade of the Poor’ (and that notion 
needs to be dealt with) is sharply distinguished from that of the knights, is 
alone guilty of persecuting the Jews (palpably incorrect) and develops its 
own organization and structure. This last point refers to the so-called Tafurs 
whom Cohn characterizes as an association of poor, although such sources 
as there are suggest that their ‘king’ was a knight. It may be added that 
rather a lot has been made of these people on the basis of very little firm 
evidence.’ The analysis of the motives of the first crusaders based on the 
notion of a simple stratified society has been peculiarly unhelpful, because 
in most of the countries of the West vertical ties of patronage were at least 
as important and probably had more bearing on individual decisions about 
Urban’s appeal. 

For it was the nature of contemporary society that almost every impor- 
tant man and woman lived in the mouvance, the patronage, of another. Only 
those the crusader sources refer to as ‘princes’ stood above the mouvances, 
and had different constraints upon their actions. The power of these princes 
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even in the very difficult and novel circumstances of the crusade was 
remarkable — the various armies which gathered around them were not per- 
fectly stable, but then no medieval army was. Godfrey of Bouillon’s army 
has been investigated in some depth by Alan Murray, revealing an inner 
core of close associates to which substantial numbers from other areas were 
added at various times; and there is evidence, which is at least suggestive, 
that this fluidity was characteristic of the other armies of the First Crusade 
which formed and reformed about the princes.* The positive and powerful 
influence such princes wielded even in the conditions of the crusade empha- 
sizes that, for those who received the call for the crusade and were moved 
to consider taking the cross, the attitude of a head of mouvance must have 
been critical. The power of monastic houses to influence the ideas and atti- 
tudes of noble families has recently been closely studied in the south-west 
of France by Marcus Bull whose important book will, I suspect, lead the way 
to many other regional surveys. His work points to the interaction between 
the religious community on the one hand and, on the other, family ideas 
and policy in the aristocratic lay community within its sphere of influence. 

George Beech has recently pointed out that no participants in the First 
Crusade came from amongst the mouvance of William, abbot of Saint- 
Florent de Saumur, who appears to have been on bad terms with Urban II 
at the time of his visit to the Loire after the Council of Clermont. It should 
be noted that Saint-Florent was a monastic lordship, but, as I have suggested 
elsewhere, the links between monks and leading laymen were not merely, 
or even necessarily mainly, religious.’ It is a mark of the limitations of our 
knowledge that the material just now considered is drawn from ecclesiasti- 
cal sources which may provide a special view of the operations of patron- 
age. Moreover, we need to remember the prevalence of multiple homage in 
eleventh-century society, and the lack of rules to govern its operation. Any 
given landed knight of Saint-Florent may also have been the vassal of some- 
body else far more friendly to Urban’s appeal, perhaps another monastic 
house, or perhaps a layman. The complexity of patronage ties and the 
prevalence, at least in France, of multiple homage at the time of the First 
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Crusade is very notable and these complicated influences have to be 
weighed against others. For example, the kinship ties which bound Peter of 
Dampierre and Rainald of Toul to Godfrey of Bouillon may have outweighed 
their obligations to Theoderic, bishop of Verdun, and influenced their deci- 
sion to join the crusade." The complicated ramifications of patronage struc- 
tures in medieval society and the lack of clear evidence should warn us 
about the limitations of what we can know of the reasons for any individ- 
ual's decision to join the crusade. But what we are able to say is that very 
few of those who owned land, or their dependants, could have ignored ties 
of patronage. All too often there is little evidence which bears upon such 
matters. Furthermore, where evidence exists it is sometimes misleading. 
Cartularies have about them an apparent and appealing simplicity as objec- 
tive administrative records of the organization which produced them. 
Recent work suggests that the Cluniac scribes of the later eleventh century 
who produced their famous cartulary were engaged in a multi-faceted lit- 
erary construction designed to create as well as to record history — to the 
extent that one authority has not hesitated to speak of the ‘confection’ of 
the cartularies. "' 

If we try to look at those to whom the appeal of 1095 was addressed, in 
their social context, we can see that for most the decision to go or not to go 
must have been a complex one. That Urban’s message created an ideologi- 
cal pressure is undoubted, but the general behaviour of the landowning 
classes shows precisely what we would expect — that ideology influenced 
behaviour only spasmodically. Hence the long gestation of land disputes 
revealed in the cartularies, and the notable tendency for settlkements with 
the Church to occur at moments of crisis — William Rufus’s acceptance of 
Anselm as archbishop of Canterbury when severely ill is a case in point. 
Urban's appeal at Clermont and subsequent journey through France in 
1095-6 provoked just such a crisis for those in any way receptive to his 
message. For Urban’s appeal had enormous force: he offered an escape from 
the burden of sin by a single penitential act of violence. Neither he nor his 
contemporaries could have foreseen that this would create a crusading 
movement — his message must have appeared to open a narrow and once- 
only escape from the burden of sin and the fear of hell. Even so, some very 
notable people refused to respond. Fulk IV Le Réchin, count of Anjou, seems 
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by his own account to have been the subject of intense pressure, while we 
can suppose that Duke William [X of Aquitaine was treated in a similar 
manner.'* Presumably Fulk wanted to consolidate his precarious political 
situation, while the departure on crusade of Raymond of St Gilles, count of 
Toulouse, could well have opened up opportunities for William. 

At a slightly less exalted level, a particularly interesting case is the house 
of Roucy. In terms of our picture of the perfect crusader, it would be inter- 
esting to know why apparently no leading member of this notable family 
joined the First Crusade. They had a strong tradition of participation in Holy 
War: Hilduin of Roucy died at Barbastro in 1063 and his son Ebles fought 
in Spain at the behest of Pope Gregory VII and later in Italy against Robert 
Guiscard. Their support for the papacy was remarkable: after 1073 Ebles 
was the leading secular champion of the reform movement and Gregory VII 
in the complex struggles over the see of Rheims to which his family con- 
tributed no less than three archbishops in the course of the eleventh 
century. The family were great patrons of the new monasticism, support- 
ing the abbey of Marmoutiers and later the Cistercians of Valroy. Ebles 
married a daughter of Robert Guiscard and his sister was the queen of King 
Sancho I Ramirez of Aragon. The family were related to Count Stephen of 
Blois, who did join the First Crusade, and Count Hugh of Champagne, later 
famous in the Levant.’? It is certainly possible to speculate why the Roucy 
apparently did not join the crusade — and one has to say apparently, for our 
documentation is incomplete even for a notable family as important as this. 
When we consider who did not go, we can only be remained of the com- 
plexities which must have lain behind the decisions of those who went. 

For, in facing the decision whether to respond to Urban’s appeal or not, 
or to allow a family member to respond, no responsible person — and we are 
here speaking of any landholder with family obligations — would wish to 
anger his head or heads of mouvance. Much would depend on how much 
pressure was brought in favour of taking the cross — and that seems to have 
been most frequent and intense in areas visited by Urban II. But the 
landowning family was anchored in its locality, or rather its localities, and 
had to live with its masters and neighbours. Princes and magnates, the 
leaders of society, ruled scattered lands, each of which formed the focus for 
a local mouvance, families who were relied upon to provide, for example. 
manpower for defence, especially the garrisoning of castles or the exercise 
of political clout; any kind of defection from this structure would have to be 
carefully calculated. Many have commented on the small sizes of medieval 
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armies and the nature of their warfare, characterized by ravaging and skir- 

mishes. But there was a clear relationship between this and the fragmented 

pattern of land tenure. Asa result even a powerful prince might only main- 

tain his pre-eminence in a particular zone by a hair's breadth. Moreover, if 
there is one factor which the charters of the late eleventh century shriek 
out to us. it is the need of the landed family to preserve its domain — and the 
interdependence of all its members in that enterprise. Many modern histo- 
rians have been addicted to the footloose younger son, but he too was 
caught in this web of obligation and was by no means free to make his own 
decision, certainly not one that would involve the provision of arms and 
armour, food. money, at least two horses and a servant. Through those 
simple necessities he was forced into the calculations of his head of house- 
hold with all their ramifications. And our sources were not written by the 
people we are interested in — they speak of them but not through them. so 
all too often we make the mistake of seeing the ‘knights’ in rather simple 
terms as landowners, people charged with a particular social status, and 
this too is erroneous. Furthermore the sources contain one massive distor- 
tion: they speak by and large of those who were landed, people such as 
Duby’s noble knights of the Maconnais, to the exclusion of others. 

The knights were not a class — the very word, with its Marxist overtones, 
is unhelpful — and the word milites does not designate status, rather it refers 
to function. In a military context the opposition milites et pedites is a com- 
monplace often noted.'* But milites in the literary sources can often mean 
no more than cavalry and some writers, notably Albert of Aachen, prefer 
other terms, such as eques/equites. Even the term caballarius goes on through 
the eleventh century into the twelfth while in the East Frankish lands free 
knights, milites, were much less common and the term ministeriales is pre- 
ferred for those who were definitely unfree. When we speak of milites we 
are referring to a large and highly disparate group. Many of them were 
landowners, sometimes substantial, as for example in the area of Macon 
where their noble origins have been stressed. A lively debate in English 
academic circles has revealed enormous differences of status amongst 
those who were called knights.!° 


14 See, for example, the forthcoming paper by M. Bennett, *Milites et pedites: military status 
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It is quite evident that there were enormous numbers of horsed military 
men, often describing themselves as milites, who were not landed or only 
nominally so. In Spain caballeros villanos subsisted with caballaros hidalgos 
and in France there are references to milites ignobiles. These last could often 
be classified with the ministeriales, petty officers of the seigneural household 
and demesne. Lambert, a prévot of the count of Champagne at the end of 
the eleventh century. is described in a charter as a knight, but he may origi- 
nally have been a merchant (a title which I suspect might be better ren- 
dered procurator or agent). The insistence of Anglo-Saxon law at this time 
that a merchant who made three voyages abroad should take on the status 
of thegn is well known.’° On the First Crusade, Albert of Aachen refers to 
Peter the Hermit’s captain of infantry, Godfrey Burel, and portrays him as 
the equal in council of men who were knights, though it is possible, as 
Matthew Bennett has remarked, that he lacked proper armour. In 1103 
King Baldwin I of Jerusalem employed Reinoldus, a miles regis as magister 
sagittariorum.'’ The only thing a count or the lord of a castle had in common 
with such people was military function and, to a degree at least, probably 
equipment. But even here there were differences: our main sources for the 
armour and equipment of knights at the end of the eleventh and beginning 
of the twelfth centuries are artistic representations and they appear to show 
considerable variations in armour which presumably reflect wealth and 
status. 

How can we understand the term miles? A modern parallel would be the 
title of Manager — for what does the General Manager of ICI have in 
common with the manager of a subdepartment of a food store? Only the 
function of spending time organizing the work of others, but so different is 
the scale and substance of what they do that it would be a nonsense to 
suggest that they belonged to a ‘class’. No wonder our top managers spend 
so much time inventing distinctive titles for themselves — Director is the 
obvious one. Yet so did eleventh-century nobles who often used the title of 
miles but qualified it by such epithets as noblissimus or optimus, or even 
harked back to terms like procer.'* This underlines the point that we need to 
be very careful indeed about ascribing motives and ideas to ‘knightly 
persons’ on the basis of what we suppose about their social status. Amongst 
those whom we rather casually call knights there were enormous differ- 
ences. These become more apparent as our sources improve. By the end of 
the twelfth century the mounted sergeant is an established figure and in the 
thirteenth the knight banneret emerges — both clearly a rather inferior kind 
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of cavalryman compared to the knight. By about the same time, distinctions 

are evident even amongst the infantry, especially between those mounted 

and those not. Now it is not suggested that all these distinctions existed at 

the time of the First Crusade but parallel distinctions were then probably 

pretty apparent: and I would repeat that. in the art of the period, it is very 
difficult to trace the development of military equipment and that inequali- 
ties of wealth probably go some way to explaining this. ‘Knight’ is not a clear 
status designation in the age of the First Crusade and we should not imagine 
that those who are so referred to in the sources for that expedition were all 
like those at the battle of Bouvines in the early thirteenth century who 
jeered when confronted by mere mounted sergeants. 

It is clear that the knightly milieu was one of quite extraordinary fluid- 
ity. At the lowest level, the milites jostle with superior peasants who have 
become the servants of the seigneurie, competing with them for jobs and 
seeking to raise their own aspirations.'’ At the highest level. men of con- 
siderable status and entire mouvances of their own use the description, 
though usually in a context which allows a general estimate of their stand- 
ing. The term miles was a convenience, and its application to men of the 
highest status made it highly desirable in a milieu which was characterized 
by social mobility. William of Jumiéges tells the story of a smith of Beauvais 
whose sons became ‘knights’ of Duke William of Normandy. Orderic Vitalis 
underlines their greed and brutality, and by implication their limited back- 
ground, when he tells us of a young man who, once made a knight, went 
out and robbed a monk — a story with numerous parallels.*° In his masterly 
analysis of the Capetian charters of the eleventh century, Jean-Francois 
Lemarignier remarked upon the humbleness of the testors as evidence of 
the declining importance of the royal dynasty, but this could be interpreted 
differently — as evidence of the kings being in touch with new and develop- 
ing forces in a realm where social mobility was powerful.*' Even in the early 
eleventh century writers had bemoaned the new fluidity of society and the 
ambition which inspired men, appealing to the notion of the “Three Orders’ 
as a defensive concept which would justify keeping people in general, and 
not merely the poor, in their appointed places. It is interesting that when 
Glaber, writing in the 1020s, believed the invading Normans of the ninth 
century had been led by an apostate Frank, he was at pains to stress that 
the man ‘rejected the station of his poor parents’.?? Most of us are familiar 
with the Church as a milieu for social mobility, but this was true also of 
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secular service and specifically military service — the story of William 
Marshal is a very well known example from a later age, but the mercenary 
captains of King Stephen and the members of the militarized household of 
Henry I are earlier examples of the same phenomenon which bring us back 
to the very beginning of the crusading age. The second half of the eleventh 
century was an age of great social mobility, for by then the new wealth of 
Europe was opening up new horizons and providing new opportunities. We 
should not think of Urban’s appeal falling upon a closely defined and well- 
delineated group, still less a social class — rather it fell on a society in which 
there was social movement and, at the level which concerns us just below 
the nobility, less social definition. 

By and large the theatre of ambitions in which this new game was played 
out was the noble mouvance, and, occasionally, the structure of the monar- 
chical state. Henry I was known for his ‘new men’ but the very archetype 
of them was Ranulf Flambard who was in a position of great power before 
the First Crusade. The emperor Henry IV of Germany caused intense anger 
by promoting men of low status, his creatures, to great office within the 
German Church. If such people were mainly clerics they had their secular 
counterparts who were often soldiers, the much-hated royal ministeriales of 
the German monarchy whom we can compare to Henry I of England's Odo 
Borleng, the victor at the battle of Bourgthéroulde in 1124.7? It was in fact 
the structure of the mouvances which fostered social mobility. They were 
designed to tap the growing wealth of the age and it was to them that the 
ambitious and the aspiring were drawn. We are accustomed to the view that 
the city and its wealth were the focus of social change, but many small cities 
(and there were very few big ones) were effectively created by lordships: 
Bury St Edmunds is an example which springs to mind. Many merchants 
were little more than the purchasing agents of the lords. We owe the myth 
of the liberating force of merchant wealth to Marx and his obsession with 
the ever-rising bourgeois. 

Duby chose to end his Three Orders: Feudal Society Imagined with his inter- 
pretation of William the Breton’s report of Philip Augustus’s triumph after 
Bouvines in 1214. In this view the triumph is that of the three orders whose 
guarantor is the glorious monarch; strangely, one may think, the bourgeois 
are portrayed as having a place within this structure but we have already 
noted their ever-rising quality. The vision of the three orders here is of a 
great and elaborate structure whose very weight crushes society — and there 
may be some truth in that view and its exposition may well have been the 
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purpose of William's writing.?* But there is no need for us to swallow it as 
reality, for the mouvances were the theatre of ambition for the competing 
mediocres, some military, some not, who sought entry. favour and pro- 
motion within these structures. Far from being merely a dead weight, 
the masters of society fostered a new and more mobile society by their 
patronage. 

But these mouvances were not stable. Europe at the end of the eleventh 
century was a place of intense mobility. In the simple geographic sense men 
moved about a great deal, and this was above all characteristic of soldiers. 
Young knights sustained local wars in Beugy and the Vexin through their 
search for ransoms. Anglo-Saxons served the emperor at Byzantium along- 
side Scandinavian cousins who had come across the vast steppe of Rus. 
Normans and French founded a new dominion in South Italy, Flemings 
fought for pretty well anyone and European mercenaries were favoured in 
the armies of North African potentates. William the Conqueror hired large 
numbers of troops for his army of conquest in 1066, and many of them 
‘could not afford to wait’ for their rewards. In 1101 Henry I concluded the 
Treaty of Dover with Count Robert II of Flanders, which provided that the 
latter would raise, if required, 1,000 milites, each with three horses, and 
ship them over to England within a month — it was almost certainly a repeat 
of atreaty of 1093 between William Rufus and Count Robert I.*” Where did 
such huge numbers come from? The earliest code for the German ministe- 
riales, that of Bishop Gunther of Bamberg, can be dated around 1060 and 
it reveals that ministeriales could move around and change masters.”° 

It was into this milieu that in 1095 Pope Urban directed his appeal for 
the First Crusade to the leaders of Christian society in the West. The vital 
importance of chiefs of mouvances and, therefore, of our need to understand 
their world, is evident. But their ideas and attitudes come to us through 
filters and even when we know a lot about them there are deep ambiguities 
and uncertainties. Perhaps Godfrey was a religious man: he clearly 
respected his pious mother. Perhaps he despaired of a future in imperial 
service, for he faced considerable problems in 1095; but then again he had 
faced and overcome similar ones before. We cannot know why even one so 
eminent decided to take the cross. Many of those in the mouvances could 
have had little choice but to follow the decisions of their masters, and cer- 
tainly their servants did not have much choice. But for many, whatever they 
thought of their religious obligations, the appeal of Urban must have 
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opened new worlds to conquer, away from the ferocious competition of the 
mouvances, It was from this particular milieu that the crusade needed to 
draw the backbone of its military strength. 

The influence of the masters of mouvance was clearly great, but the sheer 
looseness of what we call feudal society in its lower reaches meant that these 
followers needed to be appealed to and inspired. The message was not to a 
class or any very homogenous group — rather to an area of social mobility 
within which there were great differences of wealth and status. Large 
numbers of those in the knightly milieu would have recognized the hard- 
ships of the journey and known of its risks from pilgrims. The chance of 
escape from the burden of sin must have appealed as much to these people 
as to any other. But they were a grasping, aspirant group who must have 
seized upon Urban’s references to the material wealth of the East which con- 
temporary opinion would not have interpreted as at odds with Canon 2 of 
the Council of Clermont.’’ With hindsight we may think that there were 
few gainers from the crusade, but they did not possess hindsight and it is in 
the nature of things that humankind travels hopefully — otherwise nobody 
would play the National Lottery. And in fact there was money to be made. 
England raised the 10,000 marks for Normandy only with difficulty: in 
January 1099 when the crusade was in difficulties Raymond of St Gilles met 
with the other princes at Rugia and offered a total of at least 31,000 gold 
solidi, a coin worth about ten per cent more than the mark, to a number of 
them to persuade them to enter his service. It is no wonder with this kind 
of money sloshing around that at Easter 1098 Stephen of Blois could write 
to his wife boasting about how much richer he had become.”* And the 
eagerness with which crusaders took over properties in north Syria and 
even rushed ahead in the search for them as they approached Jerusalem is 
a revelation of attitudes. This is hardly surprising: we see pilgrimage as a 
religious act, but half a century before the crusade Glaber could remark of 
a pious pilgrim: ‘Truly he was free from that vanity which inspires so many 
to undertake the journey simply to gain the prestige of having been to 
Jerusalem.'”’ 

The crusade offered a welcome outlet for at least some of those who lived 
in the highly competitive world of the knightly milieu of western Europe. 
This new social fluidity, which had been growing since the millennium, 
created the conditions which made possible strong support from military 
society for the first Crusade. Urban made an enormous missionary effort in 
1095 — we often forget that it was half a century since a pope had been 
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north of the Alps. On that previous occasion the scale of Leo [X's impact 

can be measured by the enormous trail of charters which he left behind. 

Urban's effort was much greater and it is a sign of his influence that much 

of the army which went on the journey was from southern France, which 

he toured after Clermont. The vigour of his recruiting effort was remark- 
able, and his message fell on a fluid society to whose ambition he catered. 
The crusade was like any other successful movement — it offered something 
for everyone — salvation, cash, land, status. That some of these appear con- 
tradictory to us really matters little - human behavior is little disturbed by 
paradox if somewhere the right message is delivered. We hear what we wish 
to hear, and to the aspirant knightly milieu Urban’s message offered salva- 
tion, certainly, but much else more mundane beside. We hear little from 
them directly, but one comment we all know; it does appear to come from 
the people who formed the fighting backbone of the army, and it expresses 
the most mixed of motives, precisely what one would expect from those 
whose drive and ambition was at least as strong as their religious convic- 
tion: ‘Stand fast all together, trusting in Christ and in the victory of the Holy 
Cross. Today, please God, you will all gain much booty.’*” 


30 Gesta p 
d Gesta Francorum et aliorum Hierosolimitanorum, ed. and tr. R. M. T. Hill (Oxford, Claren- 
On Press, 1962), pp. 19-20, 
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Byzantium and 
the Crusades 


Sir Steven Runciman 


Editor’s Introduction 


The late Sir Steven Runciman remains the best-known crusade historian in 
the world, thanks largely to his three-volume History of the Crusades (1951-4), 
a compellingly written work that is still extraordinarily popular. As a Byzan- 
tinist, Runciman tended to view the medieval West generally and crusaders 
in particular in much the same way as his Greek sources: they were barbar- 
ians; sometimes valiant, occasionally clever, but always destructive. The cru- 
sades, Runciman wrote, were “nothing more than a long act of intolerance 
in the name of God.” In this chapter Runciman addresses the relationship 
between the crusades and the Byzantine Empire. Although the crusades were 
meant to rescue Byzantium from Turkish invasion, they did not bring about a 
closer union between the Christian East and West. Indeed, the crusades drove 
the two sides further apart with the Greeks decrying the conquests in for- 
merly Byzantine territory and the Latins accusing the Greeks of being trai- 
tors to their religion. The climax of all this rancor was the Fourth Crusade’s 
Conquest of Constantinople in 1204. Runciman does not blame the West, at 
least not directly. He accepts that the popes sincerely wanted to assist their 
Christian brothers in the East and that at least some of the crusaders had 
‘milarly noble motives. He blames instead gross misunderstandings between 
the sophisticated culture of Byzantium and the simple people of Europe. 

® also blames the Byzantines for failing to defend themselves and for 


Unleashing j - yee oak 
ae in the first place “that great barbarian invasion which we call the 
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Byzantium and the Crusades 


Sir Steven Runciman 


Amongst the motives that prompted Pope Urban II to preach the Crusade 
at Clermont, as far as we can interpret them after the passage of nearly nine 
centuries, one of the most urgent was his desire to bring help to Eastern 
Christendom and thus improve relations between the West and Byzantium, 
Yet, just over a hundred years later, those relations were so hostile that a 
crusading army deliberately attacked Constantinople, captured it, and put 
it to the sack. What had gone wrong? Why had a movement that had been 
launched with such good intent resulted in an enmity so bitter and so fatal 
in its effects? 

It is commonly believed by worthy people that the more we see of each 
other, the more we shall like each other. That is a sad delusion. There is far 
more truth in the older proverbs that ‘absence makes the heart grow fonder’ 
and ‘familiarity breeds contempt’ — contempt, or even downright dislike. In 
the earlier Middle Ages, when travel between Eastern and Western Europe 
was never very easy and those who made the journey were comparatively 
few, there was little ill feeling between the two halves of Christendom. There 
might be ecclesiastical quarrels. The bishops of Rome were continually 
irritated by the pretensions of the parvenu Patriarchate of Constantinople, 
while the patriarchs saw no reason for paying deference to the prelate of a 
decaying city by the Tiber. New Rome, in their eyes, had superseded the 
ancient capital. To the average Westerner, Byzantium was, though perhaps 
over-civilized and rather decadent, nonetheless splendid and glamorous; the 
average Byzantine, though perhaps harboring a certain patronizing disdain 
for barbarians, bore them no ill will, except when some upstart Frankish 
prince might arrogate for himself an imperial title or interfere with Byzan- 
tine interests in Italy. Constantine Porpyrogenitus wrote about the West in 
perfectly friendly tones. The Italian ambassador, Liudprand of Cremona. 
was delighted by his first visit to Constantinople. It was only when he went 
there again with his credentials offensively addressed, and after he had been 
caught trying to smuggle out forbidden exports, that he became abusive, 
and his abuse was directed against a very unattractive emperor who 
betrayed the Byzantine tradition by his squalid economies at the Court. 

In the eleventh century, contacts became closer, with unhappy results. 
Already large numbers of pilgrims bound for the Holy Land were passing 
yearly through Constantinople, where they paused to see the incomparable 
collection of Christian relics there. Their visits were well organized — it must 
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have been rather like an Intourist visit to Russia today, though the Byzan- 
ine authorities showed more style than the Russians do. Trouble really 
began with the appearance of the Normans in the Mediterranean world, 
with their aggressive ambitions and their unscrupulous efficiency — and 
their brilliance at propaganda. Their conquest of Byzantine Italy involved 
Byzantium in diplomatic and ecclesiastical controversies with the Papacy, 
soon to be made worse by the papal claim to universal supremacy. The 
famous scene in 1054 when a papal legate and a patriarch of Constan- 
tinople openly excommunicated each other was a sign of the times, though 
it did not in fact cause a schism between the churches. At the same time, 
the pilgrim traffic had almost completely ended, owing to the Turkish inva- 
sions of Syria and Anatolia, ending also such good will as the pilgrims had 
produced. By 1081, when Alexius Comnenus won the imperial throne, rela- 
tions between East and West had never been so low, with the Normans 
attacking the empire’s provinces, and the empire itself desperately trying to 
deal with the Turkish invasions; and the papacy had excommunicated the 
new emperor. 

It was Pope Urban who took the first steps to improve relations. In 1089, 
a year after his election, he raised the ban of excommunication of the 
emperor, and the emperor responded by holding a synod which solemnly 
reported that there was no reason for any dispute between the churches. 
Diplomatic and ecclesiastical relations were restored. In fact, the technical- 
ity of adding the pope’s name to the official diptychs of the patriarchate 
was never made, as the pope never performed the necessary preliminary act 
of sending a Systatic letter to Constantinople declaring his faith — presum- 
ably because he did not wish to raise any theological issue. It is to be noticed 
that Anna Comnena,. who represented the attitude of the court, never, for 
all her interest in theology, regarded the Western Christians as being in any 
way heretical, much as she deplored papal pretensions. Her contemporary, 
the theologian Theophylact of Bulgaria, does mention the errors of the 
Latins with regret, but does not think that they should be taken too 
seriously, 

Thus, when Urban preached the Crusade, there were good relations 
between Rome and Constantinople — better, frankly, than there had been for 
acentury. But very soon the good will was to be undermined by misunder- 
standing, a double misunderstanding, for which Pope Urban, for all his 
friendly intentions, was really to blame. The emperor, Alexius Comnenus, 
Wasa realist. He saw that for his empire to survive, the Turks must be driven 
back in Anatolia, and he needed soldiers for the purpose. In the old days, 
the bulk of the empire's troops had come from Anatolia, and now Anatolia 
was almost entirely lost. The mercenaries on whom Byzantium had relied 
lo fill up their army ranks had hitherto been recruited mainly from Turkic 
tribes, almost all from north of the Black Sea. But recent experience had 
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shown that these Turks could not be relied upon to fight against fellow 
Turks, and in any case, it seemed clear that the troops best fitted to deal with 
the Turks in battle were soldiers from the West, especially the heavy Western 
cavalry. Alexius believed, a little optimistically, that he could afford to pay 
his mercenaries well. His ambassadors happened to be in Italy when Urban 
held the first great council of his reign, at Piacenza in March 1095. The 
ambassadors received permission to address the assembly. In their desire to 
obtain recruits, they seem to have painted in lurid colors the danger to 
Christendom that the Turks presented. It may be that they exaggerated the 
danger; it would be a pious as well as a profitable career to come to fight for 
the emperor. Alexius was already driving back the Turks with some success, 
as much by diplomacy as by armies, but his need for mercenaries was 
certainly great. 

The pope was deeply moved, and during the next few months he devel- 
oped the idea of helping the East, not just by sending mercenaries but by 
organizing a whole army — or armies — to succor the Christians of the East. 
But that was not at all what Alexius desired. There is all the difference in 
the world between mercenaries serving under your own command and 
armies of allies, however friendly, over which you have no control. Then, as 
Urban journeyed through France and visited his old colleagues at Cluny, 
which was the great organizing center of pilgrimage, his scheme grew 
vaster. Amongst the motives that induced him to preach the Crusade, the 
desire to restore and to ensure the safety of pilgrimage to the Holy Land 
loomed very large. His expedition would go on after succoring Byzantium 
to establish Christian rule in Palestine, so that pilgrims could be ensured 
forever. . 

Here Urban again misunderstood the needs of Byzantium. What mat- 
tered to the emperor was the recovery of as much of Anatolia as possible. 
There his policy, in the good Byzantine tradition, had been to encourage 
jealousy and mistrust between the various Muslim princes and to avoid at 
all costs any chance of the Muslim world uniting against him. A holy war 
such as that envisaged by Urban, which would attack all the Muslim princes 
along the road to Jerusalem, might well provoke just the reaction that 
Alexius most dreaded. Moreover, with his attention necessarily devoted to 
Anatolia, he was, if not indifferent to the fate of Palestine, at least content 
that it should remain in the hands of the Fatimid caliphs of Egypt, with 
whom Byzantium had been on excellent terms for most of the eleventh 
century and who were very well disposed towards the local Christians. He 
certainly wanted to see the great city of Antioch restored to the empire. 
which had possessed it from 969 to 1085, but further south it was more 
convenient that the Fatimids should keep the disruptive Turks in check. 
Indeed, the Fatimids, who had lost Jerusalem to the Turks in 1071, were to 
recover it while the Crusade was held up at Antioch. 
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Byzantium was thus embarrassed by the appearance of the crusading 
armies and not wholly in sympathy with their aims. To the Crusaders, who 
were convinced that they were doing God's work, this seemed extraordinary 
and impious. They had been prepared, grudgingly, to concede that the 
Eastern emperor might claim to be ultimate overlord of the Christian East, 
but his un-Christian indifference to Palestine surely annulled his claim. This 
basic misunderstanding would lead to endless trouble. 

At first the behavior of the Byzantines could not be seriously criticized. 
Alexius was horrified when he realized that these great armies were coming 
through his dominions. To quote his daughter Anna: ‘he dreaded their 
arrival, for he knew .. . the unstable and restless character (of the Franks) 
and he also knew that they were always agape for money and seemed to dis- 
regard their truces readily for any reason that turned up.’ But he made 
extremely competent arrangements to deal with them, seeing that there 
would be adequate supplies available for them — not an easy task consider- 
ing the size of the main forces — and also that there would be an efficient 
police escort. It was not easy to cater for the armies passing through one’s 
country. Whenever the arrangements broke down or difficulties arose, it 
was quite certainly the fault of the Crusaders’ indiscipline, just as it was the 
fault of the Crusader leaders when there was trouble at the walls of Con- 
stantinople: they were suspicious, arrogant, and really had no idea of the 
nuisance that their presence caused. (The worst trouble was made by 
Godfrey of Lorraine; though he was to become hallowed by Latin tradition, 
his whole career showed that he was rather obviously a remarkably stupid 
man. Bohemond the Norman, who was a far more deadly trouble-maker, 
acted with much more subtlety and finesse.) 

One can see the melancholy pile of misunderstandings mount up 
throughout the story of the First Crusade. After all, Western Europeans 
(with the exception of the English, who are proud of their follies and disas- 
ters and love to talk of ‘muddling through’) are never ready to blame them- 
selves if things go wrong — the French especially so. When Peter the Hermit’s 
hordes were almost annihilated by their own idiocy, they blamed the 
emperor, whose advice they had ignored. There was to be similar unjusti- 
fied recrimination when the Crusaders of 1101 — and later those of the 
Second Crusade — ignored the emperor's advice and ran into disaster. 
During the First Crusade, when Nicaea, which had been besieged by the 
Crusaders and the imperial forces jointly, surrendered to the emperor and 
he forbade the Crusaders to loot the city, they were outraged, being quite 
unable to see that he was hardly likely to want a city, sanctified in its history 
and populated almost entirely with Christians, to come back to him in a 
ruined condition. 

The villain of the story is Bohemond the Norman, who was by far the 
Cleverest and most unscrupulous Crusader leader, and the city whose fate 
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was to embitter relations most lastingly was Antioch, which the emperor 
longed to restore to his empire and which Bohemond quite early had 
decided would be the center of the Mediterranean dominion that he 
intended to found. Bohemond, who was a brilliant propagandist, had 
already made life so difficult for the Greek contingent accompanying the 
Crusade that it withdrew, to avoid an open row. Then luck played into Bohe- 
mond’s hands. When things seemed desperate for the Crusaders before 
Antioch, they begged the emperor to come to their rescue. He agreed, but 
it was a risky enterprise; the further the imperial army advanced, the more 
vulnerable its communications would be. Before he reached the Taurus 
mountains, he met a company of knights, led by Stephen of Blois, who had 
deserted the Crusader army and who justified their desertion by saying that 
all was lost at Antioch. Alexius made the mistake of believing them. Under 
such circumstances, it would be pointless folly to risk his army further; he 
could put it to better use nearer home. But all was not lost at Antioch. In 
the eyes of most of the Crusaders, the emperor’s failure to come to their help 
forfeited his right to the city that they had captured (he should know better 
than to believe Stephen of Blois), and when a little later they discovered that 
he was encouraging the Fatimids to negotiate with them about a division of 
Syria which would leave Jerusalem in Fatimid hands, his treachery to the 
cause seemed proved. 

Meanwhile, the political misunderstandings were beginning to be wors- 
ened by religious difficulties. The Byzantines were not intolerant of other 
churches. They were used to the Georgians and had helped to arrange for 
the Slavs to have their own liturgy. But they disliked what they considered 
to be errors in theology and in the symbolism of ritual, if such errors were 
forced to their notice. The average Crusader, on the other hand, was used 
to one uniform ritual and was puzzled and shocked by any other ritual. As 
regards theology, Crusaders accepted what the authorities proclaimed, and 
services in the oriental churches seemed strange and hardly Christian. The 
papal legate with the Crusade, Adhemar of Le Puy, who knew the pope's 
wishes, was eager to cooperate with the Eastern Orthodox. But his tolerance 
seemed unhealthy to his flock of Crusaders; and anyway, he died before the 
army reached the Holy Land. When they captured Jerusalem, the Orthodox 
patriarch, the Greek Symeon, had recently died in exile. The see was vacant; 
and it was not surprising that the conquering Latins named a Latin to fill 
it. The Orthodox, who were very numerous in Palestine, would probably 
have accepted this without much demur had the new patriarchs been pre- 
pared to show them respect for their ways and allowed them to maintain 
their own bishops. But instead, there was an attempt to Latinize them all. 
The Byzantine emperor was recognized in the East as the patron and 
supreme overlord of the Orthodox living in partibus infidelium. He resented 
the Latinization, but there was little that he could do about it, except to 
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encourage a line of Orthodox patriarchs of Jerusalem living in exile in 
Constantinople. 

Antioch was another matter. It was an ex-imperial city, filled with Ortho- 
dox Greeks, to which the emperor laid political claim. When the Crusaders 
occupied it, there was a Greek patriarch living there, John the Oxite, a man 
who commanded deep respect and who had personally suffered for his faith. 
But Bohemond, when he became master of the city, could not afford to allow 
a Greek to remain its spiritual head. He soon, uncanonically, ejected the 
patriarch and installed a Latin of his own choice. It therefore became an 
essential part of Greek policy not only to assert imperial overlordship of 
Antioch but also to have its Greek hierarchy restored. Later campaigns of 
John and Manuel Comnenus were directed towards that end, and Manuel, 
for a while, succeeded. 

Bohemond, however, emerges again as the villain. The anonymous Gesta 
Dei per Francos, written by one of his followers and reflecting his views, espe- 
cially his anti-Greek views, was the best-selling account of the Crusades and 
did much to arouse anti-Greek feeling. When he returned to Europe he was 
able to persuade the new pope, Paschal II, that the Greeks were so disloyal 
to Christendom that a Crusade should be preached against them. His humil- 
iating defeat by Alexius in 1108, after which he had to promise to recog- 
nize imperial suzerainty and restore the Greek Patriarchate of Antioch — 
promises which could not be fulfilled — only increased mutual ill feeling. 

Thus, within ten years of the Crusaders’ capture of Jerusalem, there was 
a general feeling in the West that somehow Byzantium was a traitor to the 
Christian cause — a feeling that was to be encouraged by such intolerant 
clerics as Saint Bernard. Wiser statesmen saw the value of a Byzantine 
alliance. Until the last quarter of the twelfth century, Byzantium was still 
the chief military power in the Near East. And it is significant that this real- 
ization was very strong in the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. Its lawyers rec- 
ognized that Byzantium had a special claim to Antioch. Two of its kings, 
Baldwin II] and Amalric I, sought and won Byzantine brides. The historian- 
statesman, William of Tyre, was a keen advocate of a Byzantine alliance 
and was personally enchanted by the emperor Manuel Comnenus. The 
experience of the Second Crusade taught Conrad of Germany to desire 
friendship with Byzantium, and Louis VII of France, much as he disliked 
Byzantium, restrained his followers who wished to take action against it. 
Neither he nor Conrad paid serious attention to Saint Bernard’s bloodthirsty 
anti-Greek fulminations. 

The Byzantines themselves found that after the First Crusade, which was 
of undoubted value to them in driving back the Turks, the existence of the 
Latin states in Outremer were of little further help in that most pressing 
Problem. But they seem to have realized that, on a wider view, the existence 
Of those states did help to keep the Muslims in check. Both John and Manuel 
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Comnenos were ready to come to the help of the Latins when it seemed nec- 
essary. It is possible that John Comnenus at one time thought of asserting 
an active suzerainty over them all, but when he campaigned with them 
against Shaizar, he found them so shifty and unreliable that he more or less 
washed his hands of them. Manuel contented himself with a nominal over- 
lordship over Jerusalem and did not let himself be bothered by the fact that 
the kings there also seemed to regard the pope and the king of France as 
being in some way their suzerains. It is not easy to define the Byzantine atti- 
tude, chiefly owing to the egocentrism of Byzantine historical writing. The 
great contemporary historian Niketas Khoniates, for example, never men- 
tions King Amalric’s visit to Constantinople as a client-ruler, though he 
devotes several pages to the visit a few years previously of the Seljuk Turkish 
Sultan, and the other contemporary historian, Kinnamos, only devotes a 
sentence to it. Antioch certainly remained a problem. But the kings of 
Jerusalem, in general, disliked the princes of Antioch and were not unwill- 
ing to allow the emperor a free hand there. 

However, religious difficulties were increasing. The closer contact 
between Eastern and Western Christendom emphasized the differences 
between the two churches, and though statesmen on both sides, especially 
Manuel, genuinely tried to improve relations, the confrontation of clerics 
regularly made things worse. The Westerners also could not comprehend 
the fairly tolerant attitude towards the Muslims which Byzantium had long 
shown — the presence, for instance, of a mosque in Constantinople for vis- 
iting Muslim merchants and ambassadors. To the West, the Greeks were not 
only obstinately heretical, but they positively encouraged the infidel. 

There was another cause for dissension between the Latins and the 
Greeks, for which the Crusades were only indirectly to blame. This was the 
growth in power of the Italian merchant-cities, in particular Venice. The 
Byzantines had never been greatly interested in international trade, largely 
because of the tight control that the government imposed on trading activ- 
ities. But a large revenue had been derived from customs and harbor dues 
and other marketing operations. Already in the eleventh century, the Ital- 
ians had taken over most of the trade in Byzantine waters. The Comnenian 
emperors, in their great need for the political and naval help the Italians 
could supply, gave them commercial concessions over customs charges and 
the like, until they were in a far more favorable position than the native 
Byzantine trader. At the time, it had seemed worthwhile: Alexius could 
never have driven back the Normans without the help of the Venetian fleet. 
and he had to pay for its help. But what was granted could not be safely 
withdrawn, and what was granted to the Venetians was demanded and 
granted to the Genoese or the Pisans. In the long run, this meant not only 
loss of revenue but a growing and irksome dependence on the Italians. The 
Byzantine citizens soon furiously resented seeing Italian merchants strut- 
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ting proudly through their city as though they owned it — which they 
increasingly did. Trouble was bound to come. 

Byzantium was largely itself to blame for its coming disaster. For most of 
the twelfth century, Constantinople was still a rich city, and the emperors 
were in control of great wealth. Alexius and John Comnenos, apart from 
their damaging concessions to the Italians, had used their wealth prudently 
and to good purpose. They had been realists. But Manuel suffered from 
folie de grandeur. In his determination to play a leading part in world poli- 
tics, he never noticed the economic decay of the empire, nor did he bother 
to see to the efficient government of the provinces — provinces on which 
Byzantium still relied for its essential supplies. Then, largely through his 
own unwisdom, he allowed the great imperial army to be routed and 
destroyed by the Turks at the fatal battle of Myriokephalon. Earlier in the 
century it had seemed almost that the Seljuks might be absorbed as client 
princes of the empire. Now their independence and their durability were 
assured: afterwards Byzantium could no longer do anything to help the 
Christians in Syria and Palestine. The Byzantine alliance was no longer of 
any value. 

The accidents of history added to the tragedy. Had Manuel left a capable 
successor, something might have been salvaged. But a child — with a foolish 
Latin mother, Latin friends, and a silly Greek lover — was quite unable to 
control the government. So the most remarkable of Manuel's cousins, 
Andronicus, was easily able to oust them, acting as an anti-Latin champion. 
In the process, however, there was a massacre of the Latins in Constan- 
tinople (1182) in which the Venetians were the chief victims and which 
Venice never forgot or forgave. Andronicus himself was a good administra- 
tor with wise and not impracticable schemes for reforming the government. 
But he was also mad, with a blood-lust so violent that he soon lost popular 
support, and within three years he had been torn to pieces by the furious 
mob in his capital. The empire passed into the hands of the surprised, not 
unamiable, and wholly inefficient family of the Angeli. 

So we come to the tragedy of 1204, the grand ambitious revenge of 
Venice on Byzantium, but a revenge that could not have been organized had 
it not been for the mounting dislike and suspicion that all Western Chris- 
tendom now felt toward the Byzantines. Constantinopolitana Civitas diu 
profana — ‘City of Constantinople that has been so long ungodly’ — the Cru- 
sader soldiers sang as they marched to attack the city. And the Crusader 
leaders realized that Byzantium itself was now no longer to be of use as an 
ally: Would it not be better to control Constantinople themselves? In this 
they miscalculated, for the desire to maintain control over Constantinople 
against the indignant Greeks was to mean that most of the effort that 
should have gone to defend the Holy Land against the infidel was used to 
keep fellow Christians out of their legitimate territory. 
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The tragedy of 1204 was to lead in due course to the tragedy of 1453, 
and at last to the Turks’ hammering at the walls of Vienna. But that all lies 
beyond the scope of this essay. Here [ have only tried to tell of the embar- 
rassment and worry caused to Byzantium by 4 movement launched by a 
noble-minded pope with the utmost good will and the most complete mis- 
understanding. The alarm expressed by Alexius Comnenos to his daughter 
when he heard of the great hordes that were coming into his empire from 
the West was only too well justified. In that great barbarian invasion which 
we call the Crusades, it was the Christians of the East who were the most 
unwilling and most unhappy victims. 


1] 


The Reaction of the 
Syrian Muslims after 
the Foundation of the 
First Latin Kingdom 
of Jerusalem 


Nikita Elisséeff 


Editor’s Introduction 


The jihad, or Muslim holy war, is as old as Islam itself. It is remarkable then 
that the Muslims of Syria did not at first recognize in the crusade a Christ- 
ian holy war waged against them. Instead, they tended to see it as a Byzan- 
tine reconquest of lost territories. Nikita Elisséeff explains this attitude as a 
result of a long decline in enthusiasm for the jihad in the Near East at that 
time. Even when the crusaders had conquered Jerusalem and began to 
strengthen their position, most Muslims did not view it as a struggle of reli- 
gions. One exception was As-Sulami, a Muslim preacher from Damascus who 
called for a jihad against the Christians in 1105. Elisséeff notes that As-Sulami’s 
exhortations to the Muslims of Syria were both insightful and prophetic. He 
urged all of them, Turks, Kurds, and Arabs, to cease their internal fighting and 
turn their attention to the infidels. He cast the crusader conquests as evi- 
dence of divine disfavor that demanded spiritual purification of all the faith- 
ful. A firm commitment to jihad by all Muslims would not only restore unity 
and spiritual health but lead to the expulsion of the Christians from Syria. Yet 
As-Sulami’s call went unheard. It was not until a half-century later, after the 
Franks had built a kingdom, that the Muslim leader Nur ed-Din was to take 
upAs-Sulami’s cause. Elisséeff describes the means by which Nur ed-Din used 
Propaganda to convince Muslims of the need for the reconquest of Jerusalem 
and the restoration of Islamic unity while placing himself as the leader of the 
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jihad, His efforts bore rich fruit, although the final unification and victory over 
the Christians would happen only during the reign of his successor, Saladin, 


Elisséeff provides important insights into the reaction of the Syrian Muslims 
to the conquests of the early crusades. 


The Reaction of the Syrian Muslims 
after the Foundation of the First 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem 


Nikita Elisséeff 


What was the political climate of the Muslim Near East in the middle of the 
eleventh century? 

The caliphate of Baghdad, formerly controlled by the Buwayhids of 
Daylam, was governed by the Seljukids Turks, the defenders of the Sunna. 
Henceforth real power lay in the hands of the Sultan while the Caliph sym- 
bolized religious authority. The Muslim principalities squandered their 
resources squabbling amongst themselves. The neighbouring Byzantine 
Basileus and the Armenians supported first one emir and then another until 
the Seljukids, led by Sultan Alp Arslan, reacted violently, defeating the 
troops of the Byzantine emperor Romanus Diogenes at Malazgird, in the 
Lake Van region in 1071 (463H.), and taking the Emperor himself prisoner. 
This victory precipitated the progressive settlement of Anatolia by the 
Turks, which culminated in the foundation of the Sultanate of Rim 
at Konya around the middle of the twelfth century. Byzantium panicked 
and sent requests for help to Western Europe, which responded with the 
Crusades, but the Franks, instead of helping the Byzantines, installed 
themselves in the Near East where they founded Latin states. 

The creation of the County of Edessa and the Principality of Antioch in 
the lands occupied by the Byzantines and the vassals of the Basileus did not 
produce any immediate reaction in Syria. However, when the Crusaders 
captured Jerusalem from the Fatimids in 1099 (492 H.), many Palestinians 
took refuge in the suburbs of Damascus. At the time, there was no collec- 
tive reaction from the Syrian Muslims, but it should be noted that forgetting 
the obligation of the Jihad was not a new phenomenon in the Muslim world. 
It had been spreading ever since the end of the ninth (third H.) century 
when the caliphate abandoned its sayfiyya, summer raids along the north- 
ern borders (‘awasim). The phenomenon seems to have been part of the 
gradual decline in the religious and moral conscience which occurred in 
the Muslim world at this time. Another was the political fragmentation 
of the Dar al-Islam and its plunging into internal wars. The arrival of the 
Crusades changed all this. In Syria, within the Bilad ash-Sham, the diffusion 
of propaganda gained new impetus, inspired by religious men from Dam- 
ascus and Aleppo. This propaganda had three main themes. Firstly, to 
¢mphasize the abyss between the European Infidels and the Muslims, some- 
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thing which was essential, though far from simple. for the Syrians of the 
time, who failed to distinguish them from the local population. Secondly, 
there was the need to protest against the people's indifference towards this 
abyss and towards the Jihad. Thirdly, there was the da‘wa, the call to the Holy 
War. Some information about this da‘wa survives in a treatise by Ali b. Tahir 
as-Sulami an-Nahwi, 1039-1106, called Kitab al-Jihad. The author, a shafiT 
preacher from Damascus, was an active Jihad propagandist whose text 
reproduced a series of public lectures given in 1105 (498 H.), six years after 
the Crusaders’ capture of Jerusalem in 1099 (492 H.). He chose to address 
the faithful in the Great Mosque of Bayt Lahiyya, in an eastern suburb of 
Damascus. This mosque was erected on the site of a church which, in turn, 
had been built on the ruins of a pagan temple in a village which had since 
disappeared. In his lectures, ‘Ali as-Sulami described the rules of the Holy 
War and listed the traditions celebrating the Jihad, just as the thirteenth 
century historian [bn al-Athir, author of the lengthy Kamil, identified the 
Crusade as a ‘western Jihad’, and reminded his audience that the Crusaders’ 
primary objective and overriding wish was to conquer Jerusalem, while 
their second objective was to come to the aid of Eastern Christians who were 
reduced to the status of dhimmis, of a protected population. 

On the arrival of the Frankish Crusaders in Syria at the end of the 
eleventh century, the inhabitants of that country tended to confuse them 
with the Byzantines. After all, had they not come to reestablish the power 
of the Basileus over the territories of Northern Syria which the Seljukids 
had captured fifteen years earlier? Within a short time, however, the Cru- 
saders were differentiated from the Byzantines. The latter continued to be 
called Rim while the Franks were known as Ifrandj. The Crusaders started 
by supporting the Armenians, whose borders were being harassed by the 
Seljuk Turks. A short time after the Franks had installed themselves on the 
territory of the Bilad ash-Sham, the Maronites joined forces with them. 
This action resulted in the “romanization” of their church, and the 
Maronite patriarchate was integrated into the Roman Church in 1182. Fol- 
lowing the Crusaders’ departure at the end of the thirteenth century, the 
Maronites withdrew to the high valleys of Mount Lebanon and did not 
openly return to Catholicism until the sixteenth century. The Crusaders sus- 
pected the Jacobites, who in Dar al-Islam were dhimmis, of founding a pro- 
Muslim community. 

As-Sulami understood that the Frankish objective was to ensure a per- 
manent occupation of the regions held by the Crusaders. He was the only 
person in his time to be so clear sighted, as neither the people in power nor 
the general population shared his fears. Seizing the opportunity created by 
the disaffection among the Muslim emirs, the Franks occupied a great part 
of Bilad ash-Sham and even thought of establishing themselves in Egypt 
where the Fatimid power was weak. 
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‘\l7 as-‘Sulamt saw only one solution which could save the Muslim 
provinces, the call to the Jihad. Two preliminary phases were necessary, The 
first phase consisted of a “moral rearmament” designed to end the “spiri- 
tual decline” which had reduced the Muslims to their current situation. The 
Frankish aggression must be seen to be a divine punishment, a warning 
from Heaven to the Muslims to pull themselves together and re-establish 
the Unity of Islam. The spiritual laxness existing in Islam on the eve of the 
Crusades was underlined by al-Ghazali, d. 1111 (505H.), in 1096, 
The illustrious philosopher who, at that time, was teaching in Damascus, 
emphasized the priority of the Jihad of the soul — the Jihad al-akbar (the 
major Jihad) — struggle against evil — over the Jihad al-asghar (the minor 
Jihad), that is, the struggle against the infidel. His aim was to help the 
believer rediscover his soul. At this time, it was necessary to effect the reform 
of morals and beliefs and to devise ways of combating the various hetero- 
doxies existing in the very bosom of Islam. 

The second phase consisted of regrouping the Islamic forces by putting 
an end to the disaffection which had enabled the Crusaders to become so 
firmly established in the Orient. For ‘Ali as-Sulamt, this unity was to be as 
broadly based as possible. Syria, Egypt and the Jazira were to forget their 
enmity and their differences and cooperate against the invader. This unity 
in the face of the Franks, founded on a religious revival in the Near East, 
would not occur until the second half of the twelfth century, as-Sulami also 
believed that this unity should not merely last for the duration of the war 
against the Crusaders but should be maintained afterwards as a means of 
revitalizing the Muslim world. Only when this psychological climate had 
been created, could the military Jihad commence, and, therefore a certain 
time-lag was inevitable. 

In the twelfth (7th H.) century the Jihad had two aspects. The defensive 
one concerned the protection of Muslim countries against Frankish ex- 
pansion. The Jihad was thus an individual obligation. The offensive aspect 
related to the reconquest of territories lost to the Crusaders. In this sense, 
the Jihad was a collective obligation. 

Could military operations start at the beginning of the twelfth century? 
Ali as-Sulami has left a clear description of the situation at the time. The 
Crusaders would have to concentrate their efforts on the coastal towns, as 
these would provide essential sea links with the western Basin of the 
Mediterranean. Any attempt to cross both Byzantine territory and Turkish- 
occupied regions of Anatolia was clearly too dangerous, and led to the mas- 
sacre of the 1101 Crusade, whose units were not advancing in battle order. 
This event prevented the Crusader from threatening Syria-Palestine (Bildd 
ash-Sham) and Egypt (Misr) directly. It was therefore necessary, in as- 
Sulami’s opinion, for these countries to give priority to reinforcing the coast 
before the Frankish enemy could install himself. The Frankish forces were 
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greatly reduced, since the majority of those who had participated in the 
First Crusade had returned home after the conquest of Jerusalem in 1099 
(492H.). As-Sulami stressed the fact that these forces were far from their 
bases, while the Muslim troops — the mudjahidin were fighting on home 
ground, and had enormous potential reserves at hand. Immediate and 
vigorous action would, therefore, prevent the Franks from gaining a strong 
foothold in the region. Given the exceptional politico-military conditions, 
as-Sulami advocated swift action and concluded that if the opportunity was 
not immediately seized it would be too late. 

The work of the pious as-Sulami, prophetic though it was, does not seem 
to have had any great impact on his contemporaries. The work and its 
author soon fell into oblivion. The historic opportunity which as-Sulami 
had pointed out was missed and the Crusaders were able to establish a firm 
foothold in the Near East. Only half a century later, in the time of Nur 
ad-Din, would Islam, after passing through the three phases suggested by 
as-Sulami, succeed in embarking upon an authentic Jihad movement. 

Once the Franks were firmly established in the Near East, the person who 
would realize the ideal of the Jihad which as-Sulami, Ghazali and the ‘ulama 
of Damascus had advocated, was Nur ad-Din. 

Nur ad-Din was one of the four sons of ‘Imad ad-Din Zengi b. Aksunkur, 
an emir of Turkish extraction in the service of Seljukids of Baghdad, atabeg 
of Mosul and emir of Aleppo. His father was the first to stop the Crusaders’ 
advance in Northern Syria. Following the capture of Edessa (ar-Ruha), his 
men assassinated him during the siege of Qal‘at Dja‘bar on the left bank of 
the Euphrates in September 1145 (rabi’ Il 541 H.). His eldest son, Sayf ad- 
Din Ghazi, succeeded him at Mosul (Mawsil) while Nur ad-Din, his second 
son, reached Aleppo in the company of Shirkth, a Kurdish emir and friend 
of his father. Meanwhile the Crusaders, having neutralized the garrison, 
recaptured Edessa from the Muslims. Nir ad-Din arrived from Aleppo 
and succeeded in recapturing the town, which thenceforward remained 
Muslim. 

Nur ad-Din’s first objective was to organize the unity of Syria which was 
both a preliminary condition for the conduct of the Jihad and an economic 
necessity. Politically independent from the Javira, the principality of Aleppo 
required grain from the plain of al-Biqa’ in Central Syria and from the 
Hauran in Southern Syria to supply Northern Syria. These two fertile areas 
were currently part of the province of Damascus. It was therefore neces- 
sary to find a modus vivendi which would permit the permanent supply of 
cereal to Aleppo. So in the spring of 1147 (541H.), Nar ad-Din helped the 
prince of Damascus repress a revolt supported by the Franks of Jerusalem 
in the Hauran, a rich agriculture area. 

Some time later the Zengid prince attacked the principality of Antioch. 
Having succeeded in capturing several strongholds, he controlled com- 
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munications in the North and also possessed the wheatlands to the west 
of Aleppo. At the same time, it was discovered that the German Crusaders 
of the Second Crusade had crossed the Bosporus and that King Louis 
VII of France and his barons were following. Both groups, harassed by the 
Turkoman cavalry’s arrows, suffered heavy losses in Anatolia. 

Once they had regrouped in Antioch, the Crusaders divided into two 
opposing groups. One favoured travelling to Jerusalem to perform their 
devotions while the others, the “first arrivals”, thought it wiser first to 
reduce Nur ad-Din’s strength. The first group prevailed, thus saving the 
Zengid emir. 

Three Eastern Latin states opposed the Muslim prince of Aleppo: the 
Principality of Antioch, the County of Tripoli and the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem. 

The Principality of Antioch had suffered losses. Following the disap- 
pearance of the County of Edessa, Antioch continued to struggle on alone. 
The border of Dar al-Islam was moved westwards as far as the Orontes (Nahr 
al-Asi). From this moment onwards Nur ad-Din had only one aim: the 
unification of Syria. He went so far as refusing to send troops to help 
the Fatimids of Egypt to save Ascalon, the last Muslim stronghold on the 
Palestinian coast. 

It was difficult to obtain a genuine “Arab” solidarity or even a Muslim 
one, for Nur ad-Din was a Turk and his entourage was Kurdish. In Egypt, 
together with the shi‘ite Fatimids, there were Armenian converts and large 
contingents of Sunnites. In 1154 (549H.), Nur ad-Din laid a third siege to 
Damascus. In order to avoid bloodshed, his principal weapon consisted of 
propaganda, whispered within the town. It proved effective among the 
higher and lower sections of the population who opened the gates of the 
town to him in April 1154 (safar 549 H.). 

This marked the beginning of a new era for Syria. At the time, Damas- 
cus and Aleppo had the same sovereign, but Nur ad-Din’s state was no more 
than a mosaic of often mutually hostile emirates. It was a patchwork of 
igta’-land grants whose emir owners changed frequently. In order to stabi- 
lize the organization of the land, Nur ad-Din decreed that land grants 
should be hereditary. 

During the first years of his reign Nur ad-Din gave priority to the stabi- 
lizing of his authority over Syria. He wished to contain the Seljukid princes 
of Konya in Cappadocia, who always posed a threat in the North. The 
twenty-eight years of Nur ad-Din’s reign, 1146-74 (541—69 H.), constitute 
a decisive phase in the evolution of the Jihad conscience in Syria. 

At that time, the idea of the Jihad against the Crusaders became one of 
the principal strengths of political and spiritual life in both Syria and the 
Jazira, Nur ad-Din was at the head of the Jihad’s spectacular progress. 
lis achievement consisted in carrying through and _ consolidating 
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developments scarcely begun before this, which acquired a definitive form 
under his guidance. The essence of his work in the domain of the Jihad 
can be explained in terms of four objectives: the revival of the Jihad; the 
“liberation” of Jerusalem; the re-establishing of the political unity of 
Islam: and the diffusion of Muslim ideology. 

The classical ideology of the Jihad appeared in all its strength during the 
course of his reign. Among the fundamental ideas which as-Sulami origi- 
nally expressed in the first part of the twelfth (sixth H.) century and Nur 
ad-Din further emphasized. was the reglorification of the Talab ash-Shahada 
— the search for martyrdom — which became the most important element 
of his propaganda. This talab turned the Muslim who died fighting a shahid 
(pl. shuhada’), into a martyr who had fallen on the battlefield, thus secur- 
ing access to Paradise. 

The second and third objectives were new and instilled a certain vigour 
into the movement. They were two strength-giving ideas. The first was to 
ensure the Holiness of Jerusalem (al-Quds) and of Palestine, an objective 
implying the extermination of the rulers of the Latin Orient. This idea, 
which neither Zengi nor anyone else had had, acquired a powerful 
dynamism under Nur ad-Din. It became one of the pillars of the ‘ulama’ pro- 
paganda. The second was the re-establishment of the political unity of Islam 
in the Near East, originally though to be the preliminary phase of the 
action. Of course, in the beginning, Nur ad-Din paid tribute to Jerusalem 
while making every effort to regroup the neighbouring emirates. However, 
he failed to obtain any effective co-operation from the Seljuk prince of 
Konya. 

The last objective was the setting up of an immense network through- 
out Syria for the diffusion of ideology. Through this network, Nur ad-Din 
had numerous “agents”, either paid or voluntary, at his disposal, and 
employed a great variety of methods for spreading his ideology throughout 
the entire social structure. 

The Jihad movement brought to light a powerful spiritual movement 
which had been fermenting for almost a century in the East. This was the 
revival of Muslim orthodoxy, the Sunna, which emanated from Hanbalis 
(Hanabila) of Baghdad and especially from the jurist and Hanbali Theolo- 
gian Ibn Aqil 1040-1119 (431-523H.). This movement penetrated all 
social classes and, indeed, became a movement of the people, supported by 
public opinion. 

From the first year of his reign onwards, in addition to the classical 
method of using the poetic works of panegyrists like Sharaf ad-Din Ibn al- 
Qaysarani who were mentioned by the historians of the thirteenth century, 
particularly Aba Shama, Nor ad-Din also used the inscriptions engraved on 
the monuments which he built or restored in order to spread his propa- 
ganda. We can follow the political trend of his reign through this rich 
epigraphic documentation (twenty-nine listed inscriptions). 
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In 1149 (543H.), following the Second Crusade, there appears for the 
frst time in one of Nur ad-Din’s inscriptions a series of titles showing that 
he presented himself to the public as the leader of the Jihad. He was at that 
time al-amir al-isfahsalar, a title conferred by the caliph of Baghdad upon 
the emirs who defended the border regions of the Sunnite Empire against 
the Intidels. It must be remembered that inscriptions on monuments had an 
important role and were a useful method of stating political aspirations and 
creeds. They are reminiscent of our election posters, but it was difficult to 
change ideological direction without having the text obliterated and a new 
one inscribed. There was also something of an incantation about these epi- 
graphic texts. When Nur ad-Din was described as a qahir al-Mutamarridin 
“the vanquisher of the rebels” or as gami‘ al-Mulhidin “the subjugator of the 
heretics” this constituted both a reminder of past successes and those asked 
of the Almighty. From the year 1149 (end of 543H. to beginning of 544 
H.), and especially after the battle at Napa (Inab) near Apamea (Qal'at al- 
Mudiq), which he won in June 1149 (safar 544H.), we have proof of the 
programmed activity which was one of Nur ad-Din’s major preoccupations. 
Thenceforward the Jihad propaganda assumed a new form and enjoyed 
remarkable strength. 

An analysis of the texts shows us that the instigator and leader of the 
propaganda was Nur ad-Din himself, and that he was also the central 
theme. He is presented as the mujahid “the Fighter of the Holy War, the 
Champion of the Faith”, he is the rukn al-Islam wa’l-Muslimin “the pillar of 
Islam and of the Muslims”. On religious edifices he presents himself as a 
model of humility and religious ardour. 

The inscription giving the most complete list of Nir ad-Din's titles is the 
one commemorating the restorations which the prince carried out in 1166 
(561 H.) on the Great Mosque of Rakka, a town built in the Euphrates which 
served as a base for the sayfiyya. The text, written in naskhi, a type of writing 
which appears in epigraphy during Nur ad-Din’s reign, informs us that he is 


the slave thirsting for His (God's) mercy, humble before His respectability, 
strengthened by His power, champion of the Faith (in His way, fighting 
against the enemies) of His religion, al-Malik al-‘Adil, the just, the learned, 
the wise, the ascetic, the Champion of the Faith. the warrior, the one 
helped by God, the victorious, the conqueror Nir ad-Din, the pillar of 
Islam and the Muslims.! 


rhe feeling of antagonism between Christians and Muslims was exacer- 
bated. The Cross became the principal symbol of the Frankish enemy. This 
way of acting was to turn against the Arab Christians who were to see the 


1 E. Combe, J. Sauvaget, G. Wiet, Répertoire chronologique d‘épigraphie arabe, Publication de 
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Status of the dhimmis applied literally with the restrictions on freedom 
which this implied. 

Reconquest and Unity were two new slogans in the written propaganda, 
essentially, the reconquest of the Mediterranean coast — the sahil — and 
of Jerusalem. The idea of the liberation of Jerusalem first appeared in the 
literary texts around 1150 (545H.). The holy character of the town was 
brought out, and emphasis placed on the character of Holiness in the name 
“al-Bayt al-Muqaddas”, “The Holy Residence” or al-Quds ash-Sharif, “The 
noble Holiness”. 

The Qubbat as-Sakhra (Dome of the Rock), the place of the ascension of 
Muhammad, and the Masjid al-Aqsa, “the far distant Mosque”, monuments 
of the Haram of Jerusalem, crowned with Holiness by Muslim tradition, all 
justified reconquest. In 1168-9 (564H.) Nur ad-Din prepared an ex-voto, 
a wooden minbar, a pulpit, carved by an artist and cabinet-maker from 
Aleppo and destined for the Aqsa Mosque. This work was only completed 
after his death but was duly installed in November 1187 (sha‘ban 582H.) 
by Saladin, the “liberator” of Jerusalem. It disappeared about thirty years 
ago in a fire started by a lunatic. 

The reconquest was intended to cover the whole of the coast, the Sahil. 
Towards the end of the fifties the theme “al-Quds-Sahil’ was somewhat in 
decline as Nur ad-Din found himself in a defensive position in the face of 
Byzantine pressure from the North. Next there were the campaigns in Egypt 
of 1164 to 1169 (559-64H.), which delayed the desired conquest. After 
the Syrian troops captured Egypt, the theme of Jerusalem once again 
became central but Saladin’s insubordination prevented Nur ad-Din from 
achieving his objective. 

As the champion of Unity, Nur ad-Din realized that the Jihad could not 
be successful unless all the Near East cooperated under the authority of a 
single leader. It was necessary to instigate a regrouping of forces in response 
to the Franco-Byzantine threat. Nur ad-Din decided to alert public opinion 
so that it would, in its turn, exert pressure on the emirs. 

Various forms of literature were now employed in order to awaken the 
masses and to create the psychological climate in which the Jihad would 
become a strength-giving idea in the current of protest. Firstly, came poetry. 
We know of eleven poets — not counting anonymous authors — who com- 
posed pieces for Nar ad-Din and whose works were recited in other circles 
and served as propaganda. 

Ideology was also diffused through letters — circular letters — inviting the 
emirs to join the Jihad. There were messages addressed to pietist circles 
whose members spread the spirit and the ideas of these messages. There 
were also special compositions extolling the merits of the Holy War. The 
Kutiib al-Fada’il al-Jihad consisted of Hadiths inciting readers to take part in 
the Holy War, and evoking not only the merits of the combat but also the 
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recompenses promised by God. We also find reminders of the glorious 
campaigns at the dawning of Islam. 

The category of the Kutiib al-Fada’il includes books vaunting the merits 
of the Muslim Countries and of the Holy Land. the land of the Resurrec- 
tion. and land of the Prophets which must be liberated from foreign Chris- 
tian aggressors. 

There were “Guides to the Places of Pilgrimage” such as the Kitab az- 
Ziyartt of al-Harawi. a twelfth century sheikh, which contain descriptions 
not only of the holy cities, Mecca and Medina, but also the tombs of the pre- 
Islamic prophets which are in the Holy Land. These guides show us that 
during the Frankish occupation of the Near East, people were free to move 
around in times of truce. 

Two institutions played an important role in this “moral rearmament”: 
the madrasa and the khanaqah. The first was essentially a school for preach- 
ers and jurists, the second, a centre for ascetic soufis some of whom would 
later become Muslim preachers. 

Nur ad-Din’s originality lies in his ability to profit from the moral rear- 
mament movement whose outlines had already started to appear before his 
time. He was able to accentuate it and associate it with the idea of the Jihad. 
He was fortunate enough to have been served by men who were devoted to 
religion and who organized its propaganda. They were not dependent on 
him, and their activity was spontaneous and free. Financial recompense did 
not interest them, since they all considered themselves to be volunteers in 
the service of the Jihad and the defense of Dar al-Islam. 

It should be remembered that while all wars or military operations 
against non-Muslims were to be considered holy, war was not a religious 
duty if the protagonists sought booty or were motivated by the idea of estab- 
lishing personal domination. 

Nur ad-Din fell seriously ill, and died in the citadel in Damascus on May 
15,1174 (shawwal II 569 H.). He was initially buried there, but a short time 
later, his body was transferred to the funeral madrasa which he had ordered 
to be built south-west of the Great Mosque. 

The late Sir Hamilton Gibb said: 


Almost instantaneously the territorial and military organization which 
he had built up with so much labor fell to pieces. But, in contrast to his 
father Zengi, he had by his life and conduct laid the foundations for that 
moral unification of Moslem forces on which alone a real political and 
military unity could be reared. It is ironical that the great name and rep- 
utation which he left was to prove one of the major obstacles to the efforts 
of his true successor, Saladin, to resume his task and bring it to fruition.’ 


2 InK.M. Setton, general ed., A History of the Crusades (Philadelphia 1955), 1. 527. 
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The Subjected Muslims of 
the Frankish Levant 


Benjamin Z. Kedar 


Editor’s Introduction 


On a map the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem looks rather impressive; and 
indeed it was, given its remoteness from Europe and relative longevity. Yet 
even in its best days, only a fraction of the population of the kingdom was 
Catholic. Most of the inhabitants were Muslim, although there were also size- 
able populations of eastern Christians and Jews. Benjamin Z. Kedar investi- 
gates in this chapter the status of those Muslims living under Christian rule. 
He begins by noting the sketchy and rather spotty nature of the evidence. 
Nevertheless, he does a masterful job of bringing together a variety of 
sources, both Christian and Muslim, as well as comparative material from Spain 
and Sicily. He finds, not surprisingly, that the initial crusader conquests in Pales- 
tine and Syria were not good for Muslims. The crusaders initially followed the 
practice of Spanish conquerors and, for that matter, Muslims when dealing 
with captured cities. If a city surrendered, the citizens were given the choice 
of exile or conversion. If it resisted, the inhabitants were massacred or 
enslaved. Later, however, the crusaders began to allow Muslims to remain in 
a surrendered city without conversion. Kedar finds that those with wealth 
and status usually left, while the poor remained. The countryside was also 
largely Muslim. Although Muslims were on the whole not fond of their Chris- 
tian lords, Kedar notes that they rarely resisted them. In part this was due to 
the Frankish policy of keeping relations between Christians and Muslims to 
4 minimum. The Muslim peasantry was forced to pay the poll tax that Muslim 
lords had previously exacted on Christians and Jews, but aside from that there 
Was very little interaction with the Franks. Instead, they were allowed to prac- 
tice their faith and see to their affairs largely unhindered. Kedar also notes 
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that, unlike in Spain and Sicily, there was virtually no religious or intellectual 
contact between Muslims and Christians in the Levant. This separateness of 
the Frankish Christians meant that, aside from great castles, very little 
remained of them after their expulsion from Palestine in 1291. 


— 


The Subjected Muslims of the 
Frankish Levant 


Benjamin Z. Kedar 


The phase of Latin rule over subjected Muslims had a different long-term 
significance in the western and central Mediterranean on the one hand and 
inthe Levant on the other. In the [berian peninsula and Sicily, the Latin con- 
quest ushered in the crucial stage in the history of the local Muslims at the 
end of which they were to disappear completely. By comparison, Frankish 
rule over Levantine Muslims constituted a relatively brief episode, which 
ended in Muslim triumph and the total eradication of the Frankish popu- 
lation. At most this episode may be considered to have lasted from the con- 
quest of Antioch in 1098 to the fall of Acre in 1291, but when specific 
localities are considered, its duration was shorter still: for instance, Antioch 
was Frankish from 1098 to 1268, Tyre from 1124 to 1291, Caesarea from 
1101 to 1187 and from 1191 to 1265, Jerusalem from 1099 to 1187 and 
from 1229 to 1244, and Nablus from 1099 to only 1187. Moreover, the 
Franks came repeatedly under attack by outside Muslim powers and suf- 
fered several setbacks at their hands, and therefore their rule was much 
more precarious than that of the Latin conquerors of Spain and Sicily. This 
precariousness resulted primarily from the adverse geopolitical situation of 
the Frankish states in the Levant, established as they were in the midst of 
Oriental Islam, but also from the limited influx of Catholic Europeans which 
markedly differed from the considerable immigration to the closer and safer 
regions wrested from the Muslims in the western and central Mediter- 
ranean. A further characteristic of the Frankish Levant was its origin in, 
and permanently close linkage with, Christian holy warfare. The religious 
factor was, of course, also present in Sicily and Spain — Pope Gregory VI 
exhorted Count Roger of Sicily to extend ‘the worship of the Christian 
name’ among the pagans (the Muslims), and Pope Urban II urged the first 
Latin archbishop of Toledo, Bernard of Sédirac, ‘to endeavor by word and 
cxample to convert, with God's grace, the infidels to the faith’! — but it was 
only in the Levant that Latin states came into being as a result of a papally 
conceived and initiated military expedition whose declared aims were reli- 
gious, namely, to put an end to Infidel defilement of the Holy Places and to 
liberate Oriental Christians from the Infidel yoke. 

| Short and precarious duration, limited European immigration, and 
linkage to holy warfare are some of the major peculiarities of the Frankish 


1 Das Register Gregors VII, ed. B. Caspar (1920), in Monumenta Germaniae Historica Epistolae 
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Levant. An examination of the subjected Levantine Muslims in the frame- 
work of a comparative perspective calls, therefore, for an assessment of 
the extent to which these and other peculiarities shaped the fate of these 
Muslims differently from that of subjected Muslims elsewhere in the 
Mediterranean. But since the evidence on these Levantine Muslims, some 
of which has come to light rather recently, is less well known than that on 
their Sicilian or Spanish coreligionists, a somewhat extensive presentation 
of the documentation must come first.’ 


Documentation and Reality 


The collapse of the Frankish states of the Levant entailed the destruction of 
most archives. The narrative sources also yield little information. The 
Frankish chroniclers, focusing on political developments, refer to the fate of 
the Muslims at the time of the crusader conquest, but have very little to say 
about them thereafter. All but one of the Muslim chroniclers lived beyond 
the boundaries of the Frankish states, To be sure, Hamdan b. ‘Abd al-Rahim 
al-Atharibi (ca.1071-1147/48), the one Muslim chronicler who did live 
within these boundaries, was eminently qualified to write on Muslims under 
Frankish rule, as he himself made a remarkable career both under Frank- 
ish and Muslim rulers. It is symptomatic, however, that Hamdan’s History 
of the Franks who Came forth to the Land of Islam, like the one Frankish 
attempt to write a history of the Muslim East — William of Tyre’s Historia 
orientalium principum — has not survived, and only quotations from it appear 
in some later works.’ Other Muslim chroniclers bring somewhat more 
details than their Frankish counterparts on the fate of their coreligionists 


2, 1:272; D. Mansilla, ed., La documentacién pontificia hasta Inocencio III (965-1216), Monu- 
menta Hispaniae Vaticana, Registros 1 (Rome, 1955), doc. 27, p. 44, and docs 45, 101, pp. 
65, 121. For the context, see my Crusade and Mission: European Approaches toward the Muslims 
(Princeton, 1984), pp. 42-57. 

2 There isno monograph on the Levantine Muslims subjected to Latin rule. The most recent 
discussions are Joshua Prawer, The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem: European Colonialism in the 
Middle Ages (London, 1972), pp. 47-52; idem, “Serfs, Slaves and Bedouin,” in Crusader Insti- 
tutions (Oxford, 1980), pp. 201-14; idem, ‘Social Classes in the Latin Kingdom: The “Minori- 
ties,”’ in A History of the Crusades, ed. Kenneth M. Setton, 6 vols (Madison, 1989), 5:61-65, 
101-15; H.E. Mayer, “Latins, Muslims and Greeks in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem,” History 
63 (1978): 175-92; J. Richard, The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, tr. J. Shirley (Amsterdam, 
1979), pp. 130-6 (this is an updated version of the French original); Claude Cahen, Orient et 
Occident au temps des croisades (Paris, 1983), ch. 13, pp. 167-70. 

3 On Hamdan b. Abd al-Rahim, see Claude Cahen, La Syrie du Nord a Pépoque des croisades et 
la principauté franque d' Antioche (Paris, 1940), pp. 41-2, 343-4, 405, n. 2, 540, n. 45; B. Rosen- 
thal, History of Muslim Historiography, 2nd edn (Leiden, 1968), pp. 62, 466. The publication 
of the fragments of Hamdan’s chronicle remains a desideratum. On William of Tyre’s lost work, 
see H. Mohring, “Zu der Geschichte der orientalischen Herrscher des Wilhelm von Tyrus,” Mit- 
tellateinisches Jahrbuch 19 (1984): 170-83. 
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during the crusader conquest: interestingly enough, their accounts are 

occasionally less gruesome than those of the Franks.*? The Muslim chroni- 

clers also refer far more often to the activities of the subjected Muslims 

during Saladin’s reconquest campaign. But they. too, concentrate on polit- 

ical developments and therefore shed little light on the internal affairs of the 

Muslims who lived under Frankish rule. Only one Arabic narrative deals 
exclusively with subjected Muslims. This is the short account by Diya’ al- 
Din Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahid al-Muqaddasi (117 3—1245) of the flight 
of Hanbali peasants from the Nablus area to Damascus from the 1150s on: 
however. it reflects the attitudes of a tiny, radical minority. In addition, there 
were a few Muslim visitors to the Frankish states who wrote down their 
impressions and, like other travelers of that age, tended to report in con- 
siderable detail on the kinsmen they encountered. Consequently. a sub- 
stantial part of our knowledge about the subjected Muslims of the Frankish 
states derives from the account of a single Muslim traveler, Ibn Jubayr of 
Granada, who was in the kingdom of Jerusalem for just thirty-two days. 
thirteen of which he spent on a ship in Acre harbor, waiting for a favorable 
wind. 

On the whole, then, the evidence is sketchy; the secondary literature is, 
perhaps, even more meagre than the sources warrant. Because of the hap- 
hazard nature of the documentation, modern historians often find them- 
selves constrained to generalize from a single testimony. For instance, 
mosques in full Muslim possession are attested for just one town of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, namely Tyre. Does it follow, therefore. that elsewhere 
in the kingdom mosques and public Muslim worship were not permitted? 
Some historians have been inclined to think so.” But we should recall that 
the Muslim-owned mosques of Tyre are mentioned only in the account of 
Ibn Jubayr, who visited just two towns, Tyre and Acre. In Tyre he rested in 
a mosque that remained in Muslim hands and learned about others which 
were in their possession; in Acre he saw a small oratory in the erstwhile 
main mosque where Muslims from outside the town could “congregate to 
perform the obligatory prayers,” as well as the mosque at ‘Ayn al-Bagar, in 
Frankish possession and with a Frankish-built eastern apse, where Muslims 
and Christians assembled to pray, each in the customary direction.” Had Ibn 
Jubayr not visited them, we should not have known of the existence of the 


4 Cf,eg., the accounts of the Frankish conquest of Tripoli in 1109: Roger Le Torneau, Damas 
de 1075 a 1154, Traduction annotée d'un fragment de l’Histoire d'Ibn al-Qalanist (Damascus, 
1952), p. 86: Ibn al-Athir, Recueil des Historians des Croisades: Historians Orientaux (hereafter 
RHC Or), 1:274; Fulcheri Carnotensis Historia Hierosolymitana (1095-1127), ed. H. Hagemeyer 
(Heidelberg, 191 3), p. 533; Albert of Aachen, in Recueil des Historians des Croisades Occiden- 
laux (hereafter RHC Occ.), 4:668—9. 

3} See Mayer, “Muslims,” pp. 185—6; and, less detinitely, Cahen, orient, p. 167. 

6 ‘Ivre: The Travels of Ibn Jubayr, tr. R. J. C. Broadhurst (London, 1952), p. 321: Acre: ibid., 
B. 318. (The Arabic original states explicitly that the Muslims of Tyre owned several mosques 
IN addition to the one in which Ibn Jubayr took his rest.) 
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Tyre mosques as well as of the oratory in Acre’s former main mosque.’ Had 
he visited even one other town. the information at our disposal might have 
been quite different. By the same token, if Ibn Jubayr had been our only 
source on Frankish hospitals, the only ones known would have been those 
he mentions having seen in Acre and Tyre. In these circumstances, then, it 
is rather risky to generalize from the data available. 

One could approach the problem from a different angle, by examining 
the statement on the restoration of the Islamic cult after Saladin’s recon- 
quest in 1187. The most detailed information is to be found in the florid 
account of Saladin’s secretary, ‘Imad al-Din. In Acre, he says, prayer took 
place on the first Friday after the battle of Hattin and the “interrupted 
custom” was reestablished; at Nablus the call to prayer was restored; in 
Sidon the Friday public prayer was reestablished: and so forth.* But what 
are the facts behind these statements? Are we to conclude that, under the 
Franks, there were no mosques in any of these places and the Muslims were 
not able to worship publicly? Possibly, but not necessarily, for Muslim 
worship under Christian rule could assume various forms. Let us turn to 
Ibn Jubayr’s account about the Muslims of Sicily. Ibn Jubayr stayed in Sicily 
from December 9, 1184, to March 25, 1185, about four times longer than 
he did in the kingdom of Jerusalem, and during this time he gathered 
detailed information and changed his initially favorable opinion on the sit- 
uation of the local Muslims. In Palermo, he says, there was a qadi to judge 
the Muslims, teachers of Koran, countless mosques, and the call to prayer 
was distinctly heard, but the Muslims were unable to hold public prayer on 
Fridays, as they were not allowed the khutba (the address which includes 
a prayer for the well-being of the Muslim sovereign and all the faithful, and 
constitutes a condition for the validity of the Friday prayer). Only on the 
days of festival could Muslims perform the public prayer with a khutba in 
which the name of the ‘Abbasid caliph was invoked.’ Consequently, distinc- 
tions must be made between the continued existence of a mosque, the 
public call to prayer (which was formally forbidden throughout Latin Chris- 
tendom in 1311), the gathering in a mosque, and the Friday prayer with 
the khutba. ‘Imad al-Din’s statements could therefore have referred to any- 
thing from the reintroduction of Muslim worship as such to the perfor- 


7. The mosque at ‘Ayn al-Bagar outside of Acre is also mentioned by ‘Ali al-Harawi, Guide des 
lieux de pelerinage, tr. Janine Sourdel-Thomine (Damascus, 1957), p. 57. 

8 ‘Imad al-Din al-Isfahani, Conquéte de la Syrie et de la Palestine par Saladin, tr. Henri Masse 
(Paris, 1972), pp. 33, 36, 40; see also ‘Imad al-Din, in AbG Shama, RHC Or (Paris, 1895). 
4:309. 

9 Travels of Ibn Jubayr, pp. 340, 348-9. On his change of opinion, see Michele Amari, Storia 
dei Musulmani di Sicilia, ed. C. A. Nallino (Catania, 1937), 3, 1:54-42, who, however, some- 
what misunderstood the limitations on the khutba (p. 543); for a correct appraisal, see Dietlind 
Schack, Die Araber im Reich Rogers Il (Berlin, 1969), pp. 42-3. 
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mance of the Friday prayer with all its politico-religious dimensions. In fact, 
while ‘Imad al-Din exulted at the restoration of the call to prayer at Nablus, 
another Muslim author, Diva’ al-Din, related that under Frankish rule 
Hanbali Muslim peasants of the Nablus region used to gather in the village 
al Jamma’il for Friday prayers at which the khutba was delivered.'° 

Only one gadi is mentioned in the documentation. This has been taken 
as proof that, as a rule, the subjected Muslims had no gadis, just as they 
had no mosques. But let us examine more closely the circumstances 
under which this single gadi makes his appearance. Muslim chroniclers of 
Saladin’s 1188 campaign in northern Syria report that Mansur b. Nabil. 
the gadi of the harbor town of Jabala, appeared in the sultan’s camp and 
urged him to advance on his hometown. Ibn al-Athir reports that the gadi 
had been a confidant of Bohemond III of Antioch and exercised authority 
over all the Muslims of Jabala and its surroundings, indeed of the entire 
Principality of Antioch, but religious zeal moved him to offer Saladin help 
in the reconquest of Jabala, Laodicea, and other northern towns. When 
Saladin appeared under the walls of Jabala the qadi handed over the town 
to him and then negotiated the surrender of the Franks who had taken 
refuge in the citadel. He took Frankish hostages who were to remain in his 
hands until Bohemond released the Muslim hostages he had taken from 
him earlier — a procedure which suggests, incidentally, that the relation- 
ship between the two was less straightforward than initially stated. 
Later, the gadi was instrumental in bringing about the capitulation of 
Laodicea. Saladin. reports ‘Imad al-Din, heaped eulogies and honors on the 
gadi, instituted a pious foundation in his name, guaranteed the possessions 
of his family, and appointed him to fulfill administrative and judicial 
functions.’! 


10 Diya’ al-Din, Sabab hijrat al-Maqadisa ila Dimashq. in [bn Talin, Shams al-Din 
Muhammad ibn “Ali, al-Qala’id al-jawhariyya fi ta’rikh al-Salihiyya, ed. M. A. duhman, 2 vols 
(Damascus, 1980), 1:68; partial English translation in Joseph Drory. “Hanbalis of the Nablus 
Region in the Eleventh and Twelfth Centuries,” in The Medieval Levant; Studies in Memory of 
Eliyahu Ashtor (1914-1984), eds B. Z. Kedar and A. L. Udovitch. (Haifa. 1988). pp. 95-112. 
As Diya’ al-Din (in Ibn Talan, 1:69) mentions land which belonged to the mosque of Jamma’il. 
one may assume that the mosque remained intact and that the Friday prayers took place in it. 
(f am indebted to my student Muhammad al-Hajjij for having drawn my attention to this 
Passage.} For a similar conjecture on the fate of mosques in the Frankish Levant, see Joshua 
Prawer, The History of the Jews in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem (Oxford, 1988). p. 106, n. 43. 

1} fbn al-Athir, in RHC Or. 1:717—19; ‘Imad al-Din. in Aba Shama. RHC Or. 4:352-3. 

357-8. Baha al-Din ascribes to the gddi a less prominent role (RHC Or. [Paris, 1894]. 

10-11; 4:355-6.) I would like to thank Etan Kohlberg of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem for having checked the translation of these and other passages. For discussion, see 

René Grousset, Histuire des croisades et du royaume franc de Jerusalem (Paris, 1935), 2:825-6: 

Cahen, Syrie du Nord. pp. 428, 462; idem, “La féodalité et les institutions politiques de l'Orient 

latin,” Accademia Nazionale dei Lincet: Atti del XII Convegno “Volta” (Rome 1957), p. 186. repr. 

in idem, Turcobyzantina et Oriens christianus (London, 1974), ch. G. p. 186. 
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The name of Mansur b. Nabil. qadi of Jabala, has evidently been pre- 
served only because of his significant role in Saladin’s reconquest of Jabala 
and Laodicea. a role unparalleled throughout the Latin states. The mere fact 
that he was a qadi would hardly have warranted mention, as neither 
Muslim nor Frankish chroniclers (or jurisprudents) exhibited an interest in 
the judicial or, for that matter, any other internal arrangements of the sub- 
jected Muslim population. (Nor do they mention the judicial arrangements 
of the subjected Jews: were it not for the Jewish responsa literature, the exis- 
tence of rabbinical courts in the Frankish kingdom of Jerusalem would 
have remained unknown.) Moreover, Manstr’s sudden emergence in the 
documentation must not be taken to indicate that his unique status in the 
Principality of Antioch was a recent innovation, or an outgrowth of Bohe- 
mond III's imprudent Muslim policy, “by which the elite of the Frankish 
society uncontrollably abandoned itself to its sympathies toward the indige- 
nous.”'* Rather, Mansur’s status may have been at least partially tradi- 
tional. In the latter part of the eleventh century, when Jabala was under 
Byzantine rule. another man named Mansur served as headman of the local 
Muslims and judged cases which came up among them. Mansur’s son, the 
gadi Abd Muhammad ‘Ubayd Allah, ruled the town at the turn of the 
twelfth century. He exhibited a distinct taste for martial activities, repulsing 
several Frankish attacks, but in 1101 he felt constrained to call upon the 
Damascenes for help and then left the town. A few years later, the qadi Ibn 
‘Ammar of Tripoli seized Jabala and ruled it until Tancred’s conquest in 
1110, a conquest which appears to have been mild.’ It is symptomatic for 
the history of the Muslims subjected to Frankish rule that nothing is known 
of the Muslims of Jabala in the period between the departure of the qadi Ibn 
‘Ammar after his surrender in 1110 and the activities of the qgadi Mansur 
b. Nabil in 1188. Possibly, then. there were gadis in the intervening period, 
too. 

These two examples should suffice to illustrate how risky it can be to 
equate a single mention in the documentation on the subjected Muslims 
with a single occurrence in reality. It is preferable to concede that the history 
of these Muslims, of so little interest to their contemporaries, remains in 
many important respects unknown, and to present as fully as possible the 
meagre data on which tentative approximations of their history may be 
founded. On the positive side, one may note that the documentation, espe- 
cially that written in Arabic, is not necessarily finite. Less than fifty years 
ago Claude Cahen brought Hamdan b. ‘Abd al-Rahim to the attention of his- 
torians of the Crusades, and only about two decades ago Emanuel Sivan first 


12 Grousset, Histoire, 2:826. 
13 Ibn al-Athir, in RHC Or, 1:204—6, 256, 274; see also Ibn al-Qalanisi, p. 87. 
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utilized the account about the exodus of Hanbali villagers from the Nablus 


14 
area. 


The Frankish Conquest and the Modes of Muslim Existence 


Kor reasons spelled out above, one of the relatively well-documented facets 
of the history of the subjected Levantine Muslims is their fate during the 
Frankish conquest. The sources warrant the generalization that the mode 
of Frankish takeover largely determined their fate in each case. When a 
town was taken by assault, Muslim and Jewish inhabitants were usually 
massacred or enslaved. The best-known example is Jerusalem, stormed on 
July 15, 1099, where, as a Frankish eyewitness puts it, “some of the pagans 
were mercifully beheaded, others pierced by arrows plunged from towers, 
and yet others, tortured for a long time, were burned to death in searing 
flames. Piles of heads, hands, and feet lay in the houses and streets, and 
indeed there was a running to and fro of men and knights over the 
corpses.”'” Similar scenes occurred in other towns stormed by the Cru- 
saders, such as Ma’arrat al-Nu’man in 1098, Haifa in 1100, Caesarea in 
1101, Beirut in 1110, and Bilbays in 1168. The massacres were hardly ever 
total, however. In Jerusalem, for example, the Fatimid commander was 
allowed to depart with his garrison swelled by civilians, while other 
Jerusalemites were left alive and forced to dump the corpses of their fellow 
citizens beyond the city walls. The Cairo Geniza reveals that some Qaraite 
Jews were ransomed by their coreligionists. Muslim sources relate that the 
Franks took captive Abu ‘I-Qasim al-Rumayli, the most celebrated Palestin- 
ian hadith expert of his age and author of tracts on the merits of Jerusalem 
and Hebron, and offered to set him free for a ransom of one thousand 
dinars. When the money was not forthcoming, they stoned him to death.'® 


14 For Hamdan b. Abd al-Rahim, see n. 3 above; on the Hanbalis, see E. Sivan, “Réfugiés 
syro-palestiniens au temps des croisades,” Revue des études islamiques 35 (1967):138—9; and 
Drory, “Hanbalis,” pp. 35-112. 

15 Raymond d’Aguilers, Historia Francorum qui ceperunt Iherusalem, tr. John Hugh Hill and 
Laurita L. Hill (Philadelphia, 1968), p. 127. 

16 On the dumping of corpses see, e.g., Gesta Francorum et aliorum Hierosolimitanorum. ed. 
K. Mynors, tr. Rosalind Hill (London, 1962), p. 92. The Geniza evidence has been summarized, 
lor the English-reading public, by S. D. Goitein, “Geniza Sources for the Crusader Period: A 
Survey,” in Outremer: studies in the History of the Crusading Kingdom of Jerusalem Presented to 
Joshua Prawer, eds B. Z. Kedar, H. E. Mayer, and R. C. Smail (Jerusalem, 1982), pp. 308-12. Qn 
Abu ‘I-Qasim al-Rumayli, see Rosenthal, History, pp. 464, 468; E. Sivan, “The Beginnings of 
the Fada'il al-Quds Literature,” Israel Oriental Studies | (1971):264. The primary sources, all 
in Arabic, are listed by Moshe Gil, Palestine during the First Muslim Period (6 34-1099), 3 vols 
(Tel Aviv, 198 3), 1:350, n. 630 (in Hebrew). 
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Elsewhere, too, some survivors of crusader massacres succeeded in reach- 
ing Muslim territory, while others were taken captive.’ 

Fear of massacre led some Muslims to flee for safety even before the 
advent of the Crusaders. The two regional capitals of Ramla and Tiberias 
were deserted when the Franks entered them in 1099, and the same was 
true of Jaffa. the regions at the southern edge of the Dead Sea, and some 
Syrian localities. Probably some of the refugees returned to their home- 
towns with the consolidation of Frankish rule. 

The third mode of takeover, following a formal act of surrender, was 
equally bloodless and did not entail Muslim dislocation. Nablus was the ear- 
liest instance. A few days before the fall of Jerusalem, the crusader leaders 
Tancred and Eustache of Boulogne went on a foraging expedition during 
the course of which they reached Nablus. The Muslim inhabitants fled 
to the Turkish-garrisoned castle leaving the Franks free to pillage the town. 
though native Oriental Christians dissuaded them from setting it on fire. 
Thereupon the inhabitants who had taken refuge in the castle promised 
Tancred and Eustache that they would hand Nablus over to them should 
the Crusaders conquer Jerusalem. True to their word, after the fall of 
Jerusalem they sent messengers to announce that the Turks had left Nablus 
and that Tancred and Eustache were welcome to take possession of it.'* It 
is probable that Tancred, a Norman from southern Italy, played the leading 
role. After the conquest of Jerusalem, Tancred attempted to take Muslim 
prisoners, but could not prevail against the objections of the other crusader 
chieftains.'? A few days after this setback, Tancred was instrumental in 
setting the precedent for Frankish rule over an indigenous, largely Muslim 
population. His awareness of Norman rule over Sicilian Muslims presum- 
ably affected his attitude. 


17 Evidence summarized by Sivan, “Réfugiés,” p. 136. 

18 This reconstruction of events is based on the detailed account by an anonymous adapter 
of the chronicle of Baudri of Dol: Baldricus ep. Dolensis, Historia Jerosolimitana, MS G, in RHC 
Occ., 4:100, n. 13; 105, nn. 15, 16, 19. (The adapter’s version, pieced together from the main 
text and the variants, appears in Benjamin Z. Kedar, “The Frankish Period.” in The Samaritans, 
ed. Alan D. Crown [Ttibingen, 1989], p. 82, n. 1.) See also William of Tyre, Chronique, 9, 11. 
ed, R. B. C. Huygens, corpus Christianorum. Continuatio Mediaevalis 63 (Turnhout, 1986). 
p. 434. On reguli (headmen) de montibus Samarie in quibus urbs Neapolitana sita est, who came 
to Godfrey of Bouillon in 1100 to submit their villages but were suspected of spying. see 
William of Tyre, 9, 20, p. 446. 

19 See Albert of Aachen, 6, 28-30, in RHC Occ., 4:482—4. William of Tyre writes that, in 
his own days (ca.1180), Tancred was still remembered with gratitude in Galilee (William of 
Tyre, 9, 13, p. 438). But it appears from the context that the gratitude referred to Tancred’s 
generous donations to churches rather than to his lenient treatment of the indigenous popu- 
lation. Tancred’s biographer, Raoul of Caen, describes his hero's conquest of the vicinity of 
Bethsan in harsh terms: “cetera per circuitum municipia spoliat, aratra disjungit, jugum a bove 
ad resticum transfert, claudit mercibus vias, urbitus portas” (Gesta Tancredi, ¢.139 in RHC Oce., 
3:704), 
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Siege culminating in negotiated surrender was another mode of Frank- 
ish takeover. The terms of surrender varied. At Arsuf in 1101, Acre in 
1104, Tripoli in 1109, and Ascalon in 1153, the Muslims were permitted 
to leave for Muslim territory, but at Acre and Tripoli the Franks’ Genoese 
allies turned the Muslim exodus into a massacre. At Sidon in 1110 and Tyre 
in 1124, the Muslims were given the choice of either going into exile or 
remaining under Frankish rule. In the towns which surrendered to Tancred 
in the region of Antioch, most inhabitants apparently chose to stay. 

The linkage between assault and massacre suggests that the crusader 
leaders followed. or were largely bound by, prevailing customs of warfare. 
Their intentions at the stage of conquest can therefore be perceived through 
the terms of surrender which they proposed. Hence the significance of the 
offers purportedly made in 1100 to the Muslim and Jewish defenders of 
Haifa either to convert to Christianity and retain all rights and possessions, 
or retain their religion, lose their possessions, and choose between subjec- 
tion to Frankish rule or exile.*° Haifa was besieged by the Franks and their 
Venetian allies, but Tancred, one of the leaders who hoped to obtain pos- 
session of the town upon its conquest, probably had a say in the formula- 
tion of these terms. Yet the defenders rejected capitulation, the siege went 
on, and Haifa was eventually stormed and the population massacred. It was 
only in 1110, in the kingdom of Jerusalem, that the Muslim inhabitants of 
a besieged town were actually given the opportunity to choose between exile 
or life without conversion under Frankish rule. This happened at Sidon 
where, as Fulcher of Chartres relates, the Muslim defenders suggested that 
the local peasants be allowed to stay so that they might cultivate the land 
to King Baldwin I’s advantage.*' Perhaps the offer originated with the king, 
but Fulcher considered it too controversial to ascribe it to him. Indeed, in 
the first redaction of the chronicle, probably written in Baldwin's lifetime, 
the advantage to accrue from the peasants’ work is not yet ascribed to the 
king.** In any case, the offer was accepted and a considerable number of the 
Muslims chose to stay; somewhat later, Baldwin extracted a large sum of 
money from them.*? By contrast, Tancred, then ruler of Antioch, exhibited 
a marked, unequivocal interest in enlarging the Muslim manpower at his 


20) Monachi Littorensis Historia de Translatione S. Nicolai, in RHC Occ., 5:276; Albert of 
Aachen, 7, 22-5, in RHC Occ., 4:52 1-3. It should be noted that according to William of Tyre 
the Saracens of Acre capitulated in 1104 on the terms that they might choose between exile 
and life under Frankish rule (William of Tyre, 10, 27, p. 487). But the contemporary chroni- 
clers Fulcher of Chartres, Albert of Aachen, and Ibn al-Qalanisi, who do not mention such 
choice, should be preferred. 

21 Fulcher of Chartres, 2, 44, 6-7, p. 548: the besieged asked the king for safe conduct (“et 

si ci [= regi] placeret, agricolas ad excolendum terras causa utilitatis suae in urbe retineret”). 

22 “Ac si placeret, agricolas ad excolendum terras causa utilitatis in urbe retineret.” See 

Hagenmeyer's apparatus to the passage quoted in the preceding n. 

23° Ibn al-Qalanisi, pp. 100-1; Ibn al-Athir, in RHC Or, 1:276. 
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disposal. Kamal al-Din, describing events which took place at Atharib in 
northern Syria within months of the surrender of Sidon, explicitly states 
that Tancred made efforts to persuade Muslim workers to stay, and even 
negotiated the repatriation of their wives who had fled to Aleppo.”* 

The treatment meted out to the Levantine Muslims at the time of the 
Frankish conquest resembled, in general terms, that of the Moors in Spain. 
There, too, the mode of takeover was decisive, with conquest by assault 
leading to slaughter and enslavement, and siege terminating in surrender 
leading to exile or subjection.” But the massacres in the Levant were often 
more ferocious, probably because most Crusaders — unlike many Spaniards 
— had never before encountered Muslims, or because of the frenzy inherent 
in holy warfare. The one unique measure was the decision taken after the 
conquest of Jerusalem to forbid Infidels —- Muslims and Jews — to reside in 
the Holy City.*° This was an obvious outgrowth of the desire to put an end 
to Infidel desecration of the Holy Places, a core component of the idea of 
the crusade. 

At the present stage of research it is not possible to assess the number 
of Muslims who remained under Frankish rule after the initial massacres 
and emigrations. However, the order of magnitude, for the kingdom of 
Jerusalem only, may be roughly estimated. Ernoul, a Frankish chronicler 
well versed in Palestinian affairs, relates that in the mid-1 160s King Thoros 
of Armenia proposed that King Amalric of Jerusalem evict the Saracen 
peasants of his realm and replace them with 30,000 trustworthy Armen- 
ian warriors, who would come with their families to populate and defend 
the country.”’ If Thoros (or Ernoul) had in mind a replacement on a one- 
to-one basis, it would follow that the contemporary estimate of the number 
of subjected Muslim households in the countryside amounted to about 
30,000. It should be noted that a present-day independent estimate based 
on a multiplier of 5 posits, for the kingdom of Jerusalem at its demographic 
zenith in the 1180s, a Frankish, mostly urban population of 100,000 to 
120,000 and a subjected, Muslim and Oriental Christian population of 
300,000 to 360,000, and 250,000 of whom lived in the countryside.”* In 


24 Kamal al-Din, in RHC Or, 3:597-8, utilized by Cahen, Syrie du Nord, p. 343. 

25 Joseph F. O'Callaghan, “The Mudejars of Castile and Portugal in the Twelfth and Thir- 
teenth Centuries,” in Muslims Under Latin Rule, ed. James M. Powell (Princeton, 1990). pp. 
13-18. For the similarity of Christian reconquest argumentation vis-a-vis the Muslim popu- 
lation, see the purported retort by the patriarch of Jerusalem at the siege of Caesarea in 1101 
and the appeal of the archbishop of Braga during the siege of Lisbon in 1147 (Caffarus, Annali 
Genovesi di Caffaro e désuoi continuatori, ed. L. 'T. Belgarno 5 vols [Genoa, 1890-1929], 1:9-10; 
and De expugnatione Lyxbonensi, ed. and tr. C. W. David [New York, 1936], pp. 114-18). 

26 On this decision, see Joshua Prawer, “The Latin Settlement of Jerusalem,” in his Crusader 
Institutions, p. 90, n. 21. (The original version of this article appeared in 1952.) 

27 Chronique d’Ernoul et de Bernard le Trésorier, ed. M. L. de Mas Latrie (Paris, 1871), pp. 28-9. 
28 Joshua Prawer, Histoire du royaume latin de Jérusalem, tr. G. Nahon, 2 vols (Paris, 1969). 
1:498, 568-72. 
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the kingdom of Acre, which came into being as a result of the Third Crusade 
and lasted from 1191 to 1291. the number of subjected Muslims must 
have been considerably smaller than in the twelfth-century kingdom of 
jerusalem. since Frankish rule had been restricted during most of this 
period to the coastal plain. The Frankish/indigenous ratio and the Frank- 
ish/Muslim ratio must therefore have become more favorable to the 
Franks.” 

Whether Muslims constituted the majority of the subjected, indigenous 
population of the crusading kingdom of Jerusalem is a moot point, since 
the few explicit references in the narrative sources are at odds with each 
other. The Andalusian writer [bn al-’Arabi, who stayed in Jerusalem 
between 1093 and 1095 —a few years before the advent of the First Crusade 
-remarked that “the country is theirs [the Oriental Christians’ ]: they till its 
estates, attend to its monasteries and maintain its churches.” *° On the other 
hand, the Frankish chronicler Ernoul relates that King Thoros of Armenia 
states, during his visit to Jerusalem in the mid-1160s, that Saracens inhab- 
ited all villages of the Frankish kingdom, and the Granadan pilgrim Ibn 
Jubayr, who passed through Galilee in 1184, made a similar observation. *! 
It is not easy to reconcile these statements even when some exaggeration is 
allowed for on both sides. The notion of an Oriental Christian majority in 
the Palestinian countryside giving way, under Frankish rule, to a Muslim 
one, is patently untenable. Perhaps the statements should be taken to apply 
to different regions. Ibn al-’Arabi may have been referring to the sur- 
roundings of Jerusalem, and Ibn Jubayr’s statement evidently reflects the 
observations he made on his trip from Tibnin to Acre. Consequently, one 
may assume that Muslims were in the majority in some, possibly most parts 
of the kingdom of Jerusalem, and Oriental Christians in others.** The fact 
that Saladin’s secretary ‘Imad al-Din, in his account of the Muslim recon- 
quest of 1187, sees fit to point out that all the villagers in the surroundings 
of Nablus and the majority of the inhabitants of Sidon, Beirut, and Jubayl 
were Muslims, ’’ appears to support this assumption. The situation was dif- 
ferent in the northern Frankish states, where the indigenous population 
was preponderantly Oriental Christians — Jacobite and Greek Orthodox in 
the Principality of Antioch, Armenian in the County of Edessa — and 
Muslims apparently constituted the majority only in some enclaves. ** 


29 Cf. Cahen, “La féodalité.” pp. 189-90. 

30 Ibn al-’Arabi. al-Rihla, ed. 1. Abbas, p. 81. quoted and discussed by Gil. Palestine, 1:142. 
31 Ernoul, Chronique. p. 28: Travels of Ibn Jubayr, p. 316. 

32 For the assessment that the indigenous population was mainly Muslim with several 
Oriental Christian enclaves, see Prawer, Histoire, 1:570. 

33, ‘Imad al-Din. Conquéte, p. 36; ‘Imad al-Din, in Abi Shama. RHC Or, 4:309. See also n. 
67 below. 

34 Cahen, Syrie du Nord, pp. 343, 514. On the importance of the Maronites in the County 
of Tripoli. see the diverging views of J. Richard, Le comté de Tripoli sous la dynastie toulousaine 
(1102-1187) (Paris, 1945), p. 86, and Prawer, “Social Classes.” p. 92. 
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Beyond determining the immediate fate of the Muslims, the mode of 
Frankish takeover also largely shaped the future structure of their commu- 
nities. When the terms of surrender allowed for a choice between staying 
or going into exile, members of the leading strata chose to leave. [bn 
al-Athir writes that “a large group of the important people” of Sidon left in 
1110, and Fulcher of Chartres refers to the Muslims who remained there 
as peasants. Ibn al-Qalanisi writes that in Tyre, in 1124, the only Muslims 
who stayed were those too weak to embark upon a journey, and that at the 
surrender of Ascalon in 1153 all Muslims who were able to depart did no.” 
To some extent these statements may be exaggerations motivated by the 
desire to minimize the size and importance of the Muslim population that 
chose to remain under Frankish rule. Independent evidence contained in 
the guide to pilgrimage sites by Ali al-Harawi, who visited the Frankish 
kingdom in the early 1180s, and in the history of Jerusalem and Hebron 
by Mujir al-Din, a fifteenth-century Jerusalemite author, indicates, in any 
case, that the remaining Muslims were too weak to preserve the tombs of 
famous local personages, or too uninformed to uphold the traditions about 
their exact location. ‘Ali al-Harawi provides many details about pilgrimage 
sites throughout the mountainous region of the country as well as in the 
Jordan Valley east of it, but has very little to say about the towns of the 
coastal plain. He is aware of the difference between the two regions, remark- 
ing at one point that “in the cemetery at Ascalon, there are many saints 
and followers whose tombs cannot be recognized, and the same is true of 
Gaza, Acre, Tyre, Sidon and the entire coastal region.” *° Mujir al-Din makes 
similar remarks with regard to Muslim tombs at Ramla (the capital 
of southern Palestine deserted by its Muslim inhabitants upon the advent 
of the Crusaders in 1099), stating that the tombs were no longer extant, 
or known, as a result of the Frankish occupation.*” Both writers also 
make similar comments regarding tombs near the walls of Jerusalem.*® 

On the other hand, where the Frankish takeover was relatively peaceful, 
as in the Nablus region or in parts of northern Syria conquered by Tancred, 
Muslim society remained largely intact. (‘The same was probably true of the 
Bedouin tribes who came under Frankish rule.) In fact, none of the sub- 
jected Muslims appear as frequently in the documentation as those of the 


35 Sidon: Ibn al-Athir, p. 276; Fulcher of Chartres, 2, 44, 6-7, p. 548. Tyre: [bn al-Qalanisi, 
p. 162; Ibn al-Athir, p. 359. Ascalon: Ibn al-Qalanisi, p. 333 (William of Tyre | 17, 29-30, pp. 
802-3] speaks of a total evacuation, but at the time of the conquest of Ascalon he was still in 
Europe). ‘Imad al-Din, in Abi Shama, RHC Or, 4:409, refers to the subjected Muslims of Sidon. 
Beirut, and Jubayl as poor people. 

36 ‘Ali al-Harawi, Guide, p. 76. Followers (tabi ‘im) are those who did not know the Prophet 
personally but only as one of his Companions (ashab). 

37 Histoire de Jérusalem et d' Hebron. Fragments de la Chronique de Moudjir-ed-dyn, tr, Henry 
Sauvaire (Paris, 1876), pp. 45-6, 63. 

38 Ali al-Harawi, Guide, p, 68; Mujir al-Din, Histoire, p. 63. 
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Nablus area. The account of the Hanbali exodus throws light on religious 

life in some villages southwest of Nablus in the early 1150s. Ahmad b. 

Muhammad b. Qudama, a Hanbali jurisconsult from the village of 
Jamma'il, would undertake voyages to study hadith, and then return home 

and recite Koran and hadith to his followers. One of these was a faqih 
(Jurist) who went to Damascus on several occasions, while another was a 
hajj. a man who had performed the pilgrimage to Mecca. A third, Yahya b. 
‘Uthman from Yasuf, the only Hanballi in his village, would come on Fridays 
to Jamma’il for prayer: in 1156 he went to Damascus, possibly to study 
there. All this suggests an intact rural Muslim society.*’ Things came to a 
head only when the local Frankish seigneur — probably Baldwin of Ibelin, 
lord of Mirabel - learned that Ahmad b. Qudaéma’s Friday sermons drew 
peasants from several villages and diverted them from work. He may also 
have objected to the sermons’ contents, although Diya’ al-Din, the author 
of the account and Ahmad’s grandson, does not say so. The lord decided to 
have Ahmad killed, but one of his subordinates who, as Diya’ al-Din puts 
it, “believed in Muslim holy men and was benevolent toward them,” alerted 
Ahmad. (The name of the subordinate has been tentatively read as [bn 
Tasir, which does not sound Semitic; perhaps he was a Frank.) Ahmad 
promptly fled to Damascus — the year was 1156 — and soon after ordered 
his relatives and disciples to follow him there, intimating that emigration 
from Infidel territory was their religious duty. Some 140 men, women 
and children came to Damascus between 1156 and 1173.*° Fortunately, 
Diya’ al-Din wrote down their names and interrelations, thereby affording 
a unique glimpse of Muslim rural family life and patterns of name-giving 
under Frankish rule.*' For instance, Ahmad himself had at least four sons 
and five daughters from two wives, each of whom had come to Jamma’il 
from a different village; both wives had the same name, Sa’‘ida, which was 
also the name of one of Ahmad’s sisters. At the time of Ahmad's flight, one 
of his sons was already the father of three, while two of his bothers-in-law 
had at least seven children each. His followers appear to have had smaller 
families; perhaps they were younger people. 


Slavery 


Other forms of Muslim existence under Frankish rule were captivity and 
slavery, with the dividing line between the two being rather blurred. 


39 For similar conditions in Muslim villages of contemporary Norman Sicily, see H. Bercher, 
Annie Courteaux, and J. Mouton, “Une abbaye latine dans la société musulmane: Monreale au 
XII siécle,’ Annales E. S. C. 34 (1979):533. 

40 Diya’ al-Din, pp. 67-77, partially translated in Drory, “Hanbalis,” pp. 95—6. 

41 The names are listed in Drory, “Hanbalis,” app. 2, pp. 108-12. 
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Many Muslims were reduced to slavery during the crusader conquest and 
many others were captured and enslaved during subsequent rounds of 
Frankish—Muslim warfare. Again, the Frankish sources, with the exception 
of the legal ones, seldom refer to these Muslims, But [bn Jubayr devotes 
some of his most emotional lines to a description of the captive Muslim men 
stumbling in shackles and doing hard labor like slaves, and the captive 
Muslim women plodding along with iron rings on their legs.** He also 
describes at some length the efforts at ransoming Muslim prisoners from the 
faraway Maghreb. 

The number of slaves was substantial. When Saladin appeared in 1184 
at Sebaste during his raid of central Palestine, the local bishop saved his 
town by handing over eighty Muslim captives. Three years later, four thou- 
sand Muslim prisoners were said to have been set free in Acre, and some 
five thousand in Jerusalem. And ‘Imad al-Din boasts that Saladin liberated 
twenty thousand captive Muslims during his reconquest campaign.*’ The 
first figure sounds realistic, the three others rather less so, but whatever the 
exact figures, enslaved Muslim manpower must have played a distinct role 
in the Frankish economy. In 1263, relates the anonymous Templar of Tyre, 
the Mamluk sultan Baybars offered the Franks of Acre an exchange of 
Christian and Saracen slaves, but the military orders of the temple and the 
hospital rejected the proposal, arguing that “their [Saracen] slaves (esclas) 
were of great profit to them, for they were all craftsmen and it would have 
cost them dearly to hire other craftsmen” [if the slaves were exchanged]. 
Baybars, by the way, was perfectly aware of the Franks’ motives, and 
rebuked them - so relates Al-Magrizi — for retaining the Muslim prisoners 
in order to exact labor from them rather than showing pity for the Frank- 
ish prisoners held by the Mamliks.** 

The customary law of the Frankish kingdom bestowed free status on a 
slave who decided to convert to Christianity. The origins of this law — which 
had a parallel in Catalonia and Valencia, though apparently not in Castile 
— are not known. Perhaps it stemmed from a missionary impulse, or a desire 
to enlarge the initially minuscule Frankish element with captured Turkish 
warriors whose martial valor was highly respected, or from the inability to 
conceive of Catholic slaves in a society bifurcated into Catholic masters and 


42 Travels of Ibn Jubayr, p. 322. 

43 Sebaste: Baldwin IV's letter to Patriarch Eraclius in Ralph of Diceto, Ymagines Histori- 
arum, Rolls Series 68, 2, ed. W. Stubbs (London, 1876), 68, 2:28. Acre: Baha al-Din, in RHC 
Or, 3:98. Jerusalem: ‘Imad al-Din, in Abi Shama, RHC Or, 4: 328-9. Twenty thousand 
captives: ‘Imad al-Din, Conquéte, p. 38. 

44 Chronique du Templier de Tyr, §3 18, in Les Gestes des Chiprois, ed. Gaston Raynaud (Geneva. 
1887), p. 167; Al-Maqrizi, Histoire des sultans mamlouks de l'Egypte, trans. M. E. Quatremére 
(Paris, 1837), 1, 1:195. Cf. Maurice H. Chéhab, Tyr @ l’epoque des croisades, vol. 2. Histoire 
sociale, économique et religieuse, Bulletin du Musée de Beyrouth (Paris, 1979), p. 117. 
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non-Catholic subjects. Though the origins of this law are obscure, there is 

ample evidence of efforts to limit its applicability or disregard it altogether. 

The assises of Jerusalem endeavored to restrict the law to bona-fide converts, 

and masters are known to have refused their Saracen slaves baptism, as they 

were not willing to lose their authority over them. Some even prohibited 

their slaves from attending Christian sermons. In 1237 Pope Gregory IX 
attempted to solve the problem by ruling that slaves wishing to convert 
ought to be allowed to do so, but that their servile status must not be altered 
thereby. This compromise between missionary impulse and slaveholder 
interest, which abrogated the customary law of the kingdom, appears to 
have been welcomed by Catalan masters who faced a similar custom; in any 
case, the same solution was adopted there, too. In the Frankish Levant, 
opposition to slave conversion continued despite the papal ruling, and 
therefore in 1253 a papal legate had to threaten noncomplying masters 
with excommunication. The legate Eudes of Chateauroux ordered that 
henceforth his statute be proclaimed twice a year in all the churches of the 
Frankish Levant and Cyprus, a further indication of the vigor of the 
masters’ opposition. Indeed, the threat had to be repeated at the Synod of 
Nicosia in 1298.7? 


Rare Resistance, Limited Collaboration 


Once it became evident that Frankish rule was there to stay, the subjected 
Muslims ceased their initial attempts at agricultural boycott and occasional 
ambush,’° and became largely docile. Of course, there was hatred. [bn 
Jubayr refers to King Baldwin IV as al-khinzir (“the pig”) and to Baldwin's 
mother as al-khinzira (“the sow”), and the context leaves little doubt that he 
picked up these telling epithets from the Muslims he encountered in Frank- 
ish Galilee. (Nothing of this kind in his report on Sicily!) There were some 
individual acts of violence. Usama b. Mungidh relates that the Muslim 
mother of a young man of Nablus killed her Frankish husband and that the 
son, together with his mother, assassinated a number of Frankish pilgrims. 
There were also cases of flight to Muslim countries or, as Frankish law puts 


45 For a more detailed discussion, see my Crusade and Mission, pp. 76-8. 146-51, 212-15: 
also idem, “Ecclesiastical Legislation in the Kingdom of Jerusalem: The Statutes of Jaffa (1253) 
and Acre (1254),” in Crusade and Settlement: Papers Read at the First Conference of the Society 
Jor the Study of the Crusades and the Latin East and Presented to R. C. Smail, ed. P. W. Edbury 
(Cardiff, 1985), pp. 225—6. For the Catalan consuctudo bona, see Raymond de Penyafort, Summa 
de paenitentia, 1, 4, 7, eds Xavier Ochoa and Aloysius Diez, Universa Bibliotheca luris 1/B (Rome, 
1976), col. 316. 

46 Onsuch attempts, see William of Tyre, 9, 19, p. 445, utilized by Prawer, “Social Classes,” 
p. 62. 
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it, to Paienime. But open rebellion is attested for only one area, Jabal Bahra 
east of Jabala in the Principality of Antioch, where the Nusayri montag- 
nards spontaneously revolted in the 1130s and again in the early 1180s,” 
Elsewhere the subjected Muslims were quiescent, daring to rise only when 
a Muslim army was invading the country. In 1113, when the men of 
Mawdid of Mosul were roaming through northern and central Palestine, 
the subjected Muslims helped them harass the Franks, conveyed booty and 
supplies to their camp, and let Mawdtd know that they considered him their 
new overlord. The villagers of the Nablus area appear to have been espe- 
cially active, for Fulcher of Chartres relates that the subjected Saracens who 
lived in the mountains helped the invaders sack Nablus. Similar scenes 
occurred during Saladin’s reconquest three generations later. The doings of 
the gadi of Jabala have already been mentioned. IN Galilee, Local Jews and 
Muslims harassed the remaining Franks, as Roger of Howden reports. ‘Imad 
al-Din relates that the Muslim peasants of the Nablus region fell upon the 
local Franks, looted their possessions, and forced them to take refuge in their 
fortresses even before the arrival of Saladin’s men. And when, upon the 
advent of the Khwarezmians in 1244, the Franks left Jerusalem, “Saracen 
rustics of the mountain area” fell upon them, killing many and capturing 
others.** Evidently the subjected Muslims were willing to rise when the risks 
were, or seemed to be, extremely low. 

Spontaneous uprisings against the Franks were rare; active collaboration 
with them was limited. As in other areas of Catholic reconquest, some 
Muslims entered into the service of their conquerors and assumed their 
religion. In August 1099, a former Saracen ruler of Ramla accompanied 
his crusader allies to the battle of Ascalon and was persuaded by Godfrey of 
Bouillon to become a Christian. In November 1100, Saracen converts to 
Christianity advised Baldwin I on the feasibility of an expedition to the Dead 
Sea. Baldwin also raised a Saracen from the font, gave him his name, and 
took him into his intimate service until he became “almost a chamberlain.” 
But in 1110 this ex-Muslim was caught conspiring with the besieged 
Muslims of Sidon, and was promptly executed. A somewhat legendary 
account has it that in about 1112 Baldwin left another baptized Muslim 
in temporary charge of Jerusalem. As none of these former Saracens is 


47 Travels of Ibn Jubayr, p. 316; An Arab-Syrian Gentleman and Warrior in the Period of the 
Crusades: Memoirs of Usamah ibn Mungidh, tr. Philip K. Hitti (New York, 1929), p. 168; Livre 
des Assises de la Cour des Bourgeois, c.255, in RHC Lois (Paris, 1843), 2:191: Cahen, Syrie du 
Nord, pp. 353, 428. 

48 1113:Fulcher of Chartres, 2,49, 11, p. 572; [bn al-Qalanisi, p. 125. Galilee, 1187: Bene- 
dict of Peterborough (= Roger of Howden, first redaction), Gesta regis Henrici secundi, Rolls 
Series 49, 2, ed, W. Stubbs (London, 1867), p. 93. Nablus, 1187: ‘Imad al-Din, in Aba Shama. 
RHC Or, 4: 301-2; ‘Imad al-Din, Conquéte, pp. 35-6. 1244: Letter of the patriarch of 
Jerusalem, in Matthew Paris, Chronica Majora, Rolls Series 57, 4, ed. H. R. Luard (London, 
1877), p. 339. 
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mentioned for his own sake but only because of his role in royal affairs, 
there might have been even more converts in the king's service.*’ The phe- 
nomenon appears, however, to have been limited to the early years of the 
kingdom. for no such cases are mentioned later on. 

One Muslim is known to have risen to some prominence in Frankish 
service. This was the aforementioned chronicler Hamdan b. ‘Abdval-Rahim, 
who, having succeeded in healing Alan, the first Frankish lord of Atharib 
in the Principality of Antioch, received from him the village of Mar Buniya 
as a present, and thereby became one of the very few Muslim landlords of 
the Frankish Levant. (Other known cases are those of the Shaykh of Banu 
Sulayha in the Principality of Antioch, and the emirs of the Gharb region 
south of Beirut.) Hamdan fulfilled for the Franks administrative tasks in the 
Jazr region, and later directed for them the diwan at Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man. 
But his loyalty to his Frankish masters was hardly greater than that of King 
Baldwin's ex-Muslim intimate. After Zengi'’s entry into Aleppo in 1128, 
Hamdan went there, later to become governor of the reconquered Jazr.”” 

Some Muslim scribes were employed by the Franks, since the Arabic lan- 
guage was used for several purposes and as some elements of the previous 
Muslim administration survived into Frankish times.’! Most Arabic-writing 
clerks, though, appear to have been Oriental Christians. [bn Jubayr reports 
that the clerks of the Acre customs house who wrote and spoke Arabic 
were Christians.’* Of seventeen indigenous scribes mentioned in Frankish 
charters, nine bear unequivocally Christian names like Jurj b. Ya’qub 
(George, son of Jacob), Boteros (Peter), or are otherwise known to have been 
Christians. Six bear names like Brahim (Ibrahim) or Seit (Sa‘itd) which could 
equally well have been Oriental Christian or Muslim, and only one, Nasser, 


49 Albert of Aachen, 6, 42-4, pp. 491-3: Fulcher of Chartres, 2. 4, 4. pp. 374—5; William 
of Tyre, 11, 14, p. 518; Guibert de Nogent, in RHC Occ., 4:262. 

50 On Hamdan b. Abd al-Rahim’s career, see Cahen, Syrie du Nord, pp. 41-2, 343-4: his 
standing with the Franks may be compared with that of the scribani discussed by Jonathan 
Riley-Smith, “Some Lesser Officials in Latin Syria,” English Historical Review 87 (1972): 23-6. 
On Roger of Antioch’s grant of three villages to the Bant Sulayha in 1118. see Cahen, Syrie 
du Nord, p. 278; the 1180 grant of Bohemond III of Antioch to the military order of Santiago 
excepts the villages “quos concessimus habendo vetulo Assidaeorum” (Bullarium equestris 
ordinis S. Iacobi de Spatha, ed. J. Lopez Agurleta [Madrid, 1719], p. 22, noted by Cahen. Syrie 
du Nord, pp. 5, 462). On the grants of 1255 and 1280 to the emirs of the Gharb, whose alle- 
giance vacillated between Franks and Muslims according to the shifts in the balance of power. 
see Ch. Clermont-Ganneau, “Deux chartes des Croisés dans les archives arabes,” Recueil 
d'archéologie orientale 6 (1905): 1-30. On the rather slight possibility that Muisse Arrabit (or 
Arrabi), a vassal of Hugh of [belin, may have been of Muslim origin, see my Crusade and 
Mission, pp. 75-6, no. 95. 

31 See Jonathan Riley-Smith, “The Survival in Latin Palestine of Muslim Administration,” 
in The Eastern Mediterranean Lands in the Period of the Crusades, ed. P. M. Holt (Warminster, 
1977), pp, 9-22. 

52 Travels of Ibn Jubayr, p. 317. 
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bears a typically Muslim name.*’ The presumed predominance of Oriental 
Christians may have been an inheritance from the pre-Frankish period, for 
Al-Muqaddasi, writing in the late tenth century, observed that in Syria all 
the scribes were Christians.* Although in 1012 the caliph Al-Hakim 
ordered the Christian scribes to be replaced by Muslims, it is possible that at 
the turn of the twelfth century most were still Christian. 

Unlike in Norman Sicily, Hungary, or Valencia, there were no Muslim 
troops in Frankish service, unless one counts the Saracen archers whom 
Adelaide of Sicily brought in 1113 as a marriage gift to her future husband, 
Baldwin I of Jerusalem.’® Some converted Muslims served the Franks as 
mounted archers or turcopoles.”° Only once, and as late as 1264, are sub- 
jected Muslims mentioned as participating in a power struggle on behalf 
of their masters. The Templar of Tyre relates that during a Venetian attack 
on Tyre the local lord, Philip of Montfort, ordered “the sergeants, archers, 
Saracens, villeins of his lands” to come to Tyre.” Significantly, Philip 
attempted to use his Saracens in a struggle with Christians, not Muslims. 
Evidently, the subjected Muslims could not have been relied upon to fight 
their coreligionists. Both sides suspected them of spying, probably with good 
reason.”* For instance, in 1263 the sultan Baybars imposed a large fine on 
the Muslims of the partly reconquered coastal plain of Palestine as well as 
of the region of Nablus, because of the information they had allegedly sup- 
plied to the Franks.”? In Sicily, suspicion of collusion with outside Muslims 
was also present and occasionally justified. ‘Ali al-Harawi relates that when 
he was in Sicily, Abu 'I-Qasim b. Hammd — the leader of the local Muslims 
whom Ibn Jubayr also met — gave him letters for the sultan (presumably 
Saladin), intending to incite him to conquer the island.°” Nevertheless, the 


53 Charters mentioning names of indigenous scribes are listed by Clermont-Ganneau, 
“Deux chartes,” pp. 15-16; Riley-Smith, “Lesser Officials,” p. 23, n. 2; idem, The Feudal Nobil- 
ity and the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1174-1277 (London, 1973), p. 256, n. 145. The Oriental 
names, in addition to those quoted in the text, are Sororius Syrus, Youseph, Huissetus, Ferry, 
Geiggus or Georgius, Petros, Georgius Surianus, Soquerius (with relatives called Johannes and 
Georgius), Johannes Bogalet, and Belhes (or Belheis). 

54 Al-Mugaddasi, Description of Syria Including Palestine, tr. Guy Le Strange, in Palestine 
Pilgrims’ Text Society (London, 1896), 3, 3:77. 
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56 For details, see Crusade and Mission, p. 76. 

57 Templier de Tyr §322, p. 170; see also §283, p. 154, where the lord of Tyre used 
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58 See Cahen, Syrie du Nord, p. 714. 
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Normans had no substantial reason to fear any outside Muslim power, 
while, on the other hand, the scope for their use of the subjected Muslims 
in inter-Christian warfare was considerable.°' 

In all, the Muslim role in the Frankish body politic was negligible, and 
Hans Eberhard Mayer did not exaggerate much when he quipped that “the 
only occasions when the Muslims were allowed to participate in public life 
were when they mourned a dead king.”*? The reverse side was that, with 
no Muslim officials or courtiers, there was no anti-Muslim resentment as in 
Sicily. no auto-da-fé like that of the ex-Muslim (or crypto-Muslim) Philip of 
Mahdiyya toward the end of Roger II’s reign, no outbreaks of anti-Muslim 
violence as in Palermo in 1160/61. But in the Frankish Levant, too, pref- 
erence shown to Muslims over Franks, no matter of how restricted a nature, 
would trigger an angry response. Perhaps the only instance was Frankish 
recourse to Muslim and other Oriental physicians, which aroused stark 
resentment. William of Tyre complained that the Frankish nobles, influ- 
enced by their wives, despised Latin medicine and trusted only the utterly 
ignorant Jews, Samaritans, Syrians, and Saracens, and the author of the 
Old French version of William’s chronicle knowingly added that these Ori- 
entals gave poison to all the great men of the realm. The resentment did not 
remain verbal only. One of the constitutions of the Latin church of Nicosia, 
Cyprus, probably dating from the early 1250s and possibly depending on 
some earlier enactment in the kingdom of Jerusalem, formally prohibited 
having recourse to a Jewish or Saracen physician or taking medicine on his 
advice.®* It should be noted, however, that Latin and Muslim physicians 
sometimes acknowledged each other’s achievements. The enigmatic Ben- 
venutus of Jerusalem writes that a Saracen physician succeeded in curing 
a bishop’s brother whom neither he nor any other physicians could 
help, while Gilbertus Anglicus proudly relates that he cured Bertranninus, 
the son of Hugh of Jubiletum (Gibelet, Jubayl), who almost lost his sight 
and of whom “both illustrious Saracens as well as Syrian Christians had 
despaired.”°* Occasionally, at least, professionalism proved stronger than 
prejudice. 


61 For a divergent comparison of the Levant and Sicily in this respect, see Cahen, “Féodal- 
ité,” p. 190, 

62 Mayer, “Muslims,” p. 180. 

63 William of Tyre, 18, 34, p. 859; Eracles in RHC Oce., 1:879: “qui riens ne savoient de 
fisique, et si donnoient poisons a touz les hauz homes de la contrée”; Constitutiones Nicosienses, 
¢.14 in Mansi, Concilia, 26:314. 

64 Benvenutus, Practica oculorum, Vat. Lat. 5373 (s. XV), in Giuseppe Albertotti. ed., “Cenni 
intorno ad altri codici dell'opera di Benvenuto,” Memorie della R. Accademia di scienze. tettere ed 
arti in Modena, Memorie della sezione di lettere, 3rd ser. 4 (1902): 128; Gilbertus Anglicus, Com- 
pendium medicine, Clm 28187 (s. XIV), fol. 76va; ed. Lyon, 1510, p. 137a. See also Usama b, 
Mungidgh, p. 162. These texts will be discussed in detail in the study mentioned in n. 103 below. 
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The Causes of Docility 


The Muslims’ docility and divorce from the body politic were, to a very large 
extent, of the Franks’ making. The initial massacres certainly taught the 
surviving Muslims to hold their new masters in awe. These masters also 
erected numerous castles throughout the country, which served as effica- 
cious bases for the demonstration and exercise of power and the routine 
control of the adjacent population."® The Franks allowed the Muslims to 
adhere to their religion and administered justice fairly. In addition, there 
were relatively few Frankish rural foundations,” and therefore, unlike in 
Catalonia or Sicily, the Muslim peasants had no reason to fear large-scale 
eviction by Frankish settlers. Moreover, the Frankish variant of feudal 
economy did not know much demesne land and therefore the amount of 
corvées or labor services imposed on the Muslim serfs — or villeins, as they 
were called in the Frankish Levant — was limited. Taxation was onerous but 
not altogether intolerable, and apparently some Muslim villeins under 
Frankish rule were better off than their coreligionists in neighboring 
Muslim countries. It is worthwhile taking up these points in some detail. 
Even as bitter a foe of the Franks as ‘Imad al-Din concedes that they let 
the subjected Muslims practice their religion. Writing of the Muslims in the 
Nablus area, he remarks that the Franks “did not change a single law or 
cult practice,”°’ a statement vividly substantiated by the account of Hanbali 
religious life in that same region. The crusaders, initially bewildered at the 
array of non-Catholic beliefs they encountered in the Levant, soon evolved 
the realistic policy of letting each group observe its “law,"°* which, as far as 
the Saracens were concerned, was the law of detested Muhammad. Thus 
the laws of the kingdom of Jerusalem take it for granted that in Frankish- 
administered courts a Saracen would give his oath “sur le Coran de sa lei.”” 
As in Spain and Sicily, the Latin conquerors used to convert mosques into 
churches. In Jerusalem the Dome of the Rock became the Templum Domini, 
while the Al-Aqsa mosque became first the royal residence and then the 
headquarters of the Knights Templar. In Caesarea the main mosque became 
St Peter’s Cathedral; in Ascalon, the Green Mosque — which, before 937, 


65 See R. C. Smail, “Crusaders’ Castles of the Twelfth Century,” Cambridge Historical Journal 
10 (1950-2): 133-49; idem, Crusading Warfare (1097-1193) (Cambridge, UK, 1956), pp. 
60-2, 204-15; Cahen, Orient, p. 169. 

66 See Joshua Prawer, “Colonization Activities in the Latin Kingdom,” in his Crusader Insti- 
tutions, pp. 103-42. (The article originally appeared in 1951.) 

67 D.S. Richards, “A Text of ‘Imad al-Din on 12th-Century Frankish—Muslim Relations,” 
Arabica 25 (1978): 203. 

68 See, e.g., the statement of the pilgrim Wilbrand of Oldenburg: “Quilibet eorum suas leges 
observant” (J. C. M, Laurent, ed., Peregrinatores medii aevi quatuor [Leipzig, 1873], p. 172). 

69  Assises des Bourgeois, c.241, p. 172. 
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had been the Church of Mary the Green — became the church of Sancta 
Maria Viridis.’° As for the prayer places left to the subjected Muslims, the 
evidence of Ibn Jubayr with regard to Tyre and Acre has already been 
reviewed. Beyond the boundaries of the kingdom of Jerusalem there is 
mention, as early as 1108/9, of the restoration of the mosques of Sartj, the 
second largest town of the County of Edessa, by powerful Muslim allies of 
Count Baldwin, the future King Baldwin II of Jerusalem.”' 

Muslims were also allowed to pray at shrines which formed part of Chris- 
tian sanctuaries. Usama b. Mungidh, the Syrian emir who left behind a vivid 
description of his encounters with the Franks, both friendly and otherwise, 
relates that in about 1140 he visited the crypt of John the Baptist at Sebaste. 
At that time the crypt was still outside the church, but even when it was 
incorporated into the new cathedral, Muslims were allowed to pray at it, and 
the clerics — it is ‘Imad al-Din who supplies this detail — grew rich from the 
sumptuous gifts they extracted from the Muslims for permission to do so. 
Usama was even allowed to pray in the small church the Templars had 
attached to the Al-Aqsa mosque, but this was an exceptional arrangement.” 

The fifteenth-century Egyptian chronicler Al-Maqrizi remarks that the 
Franks used to coerce Muslims into converting to Christianity,’’ but this 
appears to be a gross exaggeration, as documented cases of enforced 
baptism are extremely rare.’* Even Ibn Jubayr, who is peculiarly attentive to 
this issue as far as Sicily is concerned, reports nothing of the sort with 
regard to the Frankish Galilee which he traversed. True, there were some 
efforts at persuading Muslims to convert. The first recorded case occurred 
during the siege of Jerusalem in 1099, when Baldwin of Bourg (the later 
King Baldwin II) and other crusading leaders tried to convince a captive 
Saracen warrior to accept Christianity and, when he failed to comply, had 
him decapitated in front of the Muslim-held Tower of David. The custom- 
ary law which called for the manumission of a slave who consented to 
convert is further evidence of some missionary tendency. From the very 
beginning there were Muslims who accepted Christianity, like the above- 


70 On the vicissitudes of the Ascalon sanctuary, see Histoire de Yahya ibn Sa‘id d'Antioche, in 
Patrologia Orientalis, eds and trans I. Kratchkovsky and A. Vasiliev (Paris, 1924), 18, 5:719; 
Joshua Prawer, “The Town and County of Ascalon during the Crusades,” Eretz-Israel 5 (1958): 
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71 Ibn al-Athir, in RHC Or, 1:263. 
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Hartwig Derenbourg, Ousdmah ibn Mounkidh, un émir syrien au premier siécle des croisades 
(1095-1188), premiére partie: Vie (Paris, 1889), pp. 189, 528-29; ‘Imad al-Din, in Abd 
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mentioned converts in the entourage of the first two rulers of Jerusalem. In 
later years, cases of voluntary conversion from Islam are described or 
referred to by men as different as Fulcher of Chartres and Usama b. 
Mungidh, Pope Innocent III and ‘Imad al-Din, and sources as diverse as the 
Frankish assises, a rare testament drawn up at Acre, Mamluk—Frankish 
treaties, and an Arabic—French glossary. (Since several sources report also 
on Frankish conversion to Islam, it is evident that the dividing line between 
the religions was crossed on numerous occasions.)”’ It would appear that 
Muslim conversion to Christianity, especially on the lower rungs of Muslim 
society, gained momentum in the last fifty years or so of the Frankish pres- 
ence in the Levant. At that time, mendicants were engaged in missionary 
activity (they appear to have been behind Gregory IX’s decision on slave 
conversion) and Frankish rule was limited to an ever-shorter strip in which 
the Latin element was proportionately larger than ever before, and faced a 
relatively small number of Muslims who had lived under Frankish rule for 
several generations. 

But for the qadi of Jabala, there is no documentary evidence for internal 
Muslim jurisdiction, but it is plausible to assume that the Muslims, like other 
subjected communities, had institutionalized ways of settling their own 
affairs, whether by gadis or not. For instance, a headman (rays, raycius or 
regulus of the Frankish charters, the Arabic ra‘is), of a Muslim community 
might well have exercised jurisdiction over his coreligionists as Mansur, 
headman of the Muslims in late eleventh-century Jabala, is explicitly said 
to have done during the Byzantine rule over his town. The same was prob- 
ably true of the village headmen and Bedouin chieftains who represented 
their villages and tribes vis-a-vis the Franks and presumably continued to 
exercise their traditional authority.”° In the towns, cases concerning life and 
limb would come before the Frankish Court of Burgesses, while other cases 
involving members of different communities would come before the Cour 
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of Chartres (2,9, 7, p. 403) speaks of the qadi of Caesarea, captured in 1101, as the city’s epis- 
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de la Fonde, or Market Court, which had competence over all the subjected, 
non-Frankish population, whether Christian or not.’’ The assises reminded 
the four Syrian and two Frankish jurors who, together with the presiding 
Frankish bailli composed that court, that Syrians, Greeks, Jews, Samaritans, 
Nestorians, and Saracens “are also men like the Franks” (“si sont il auci 
homes come les Frans”) and therefore equally liable to heed the verdicts 
meted out to them.’* Ibn Jubayr, too, notes the equitable justice of the 
Franks — but he does so with apprehension lest the subjected Muslims 
thereby be led astray from their faith. 

Nevertheless, it appears that the Muslims were treated not only as infe- 
rior to the Franks (as were all the indigenous), but also as inferior to the 
Oriental Christians. The very composition of the Cour de la Fonde — four 
Syrians, three Franks, no Muslims — is a case in point. And the assise which 
deals with this court and starts by enumerating the various Christian and 
non-Christian groups for which it is competent, later lumps all Christians 
together as against the Saracens, stipulates stiff penalties for a Saracen who 
beat up a Christian man or woman (presumably in court), and prescribes 
death by hanging in case of repeated offense.’’ Nothing is said about the 
reverse case of Christian aggression, and this omission must be significant, 
as elsewhere the assises neatly balance each case with its reverse to the point 
of repetition.*’ Inequality between Muslim and Oriental Christian was not 
restricted to the Cour de la Fonde. This is attested by the charter by which 
Bohemond UI of Antioch (whom Grousset rebuked for his soft “politique 
musulmane”), granted several possessions to the Order of the Hospital in 
1186. Bohemond deals there also with the issue of fugitive serfs, and sets 
down that any Saracen serfs fleeing from his possessions to those of the hos- 
pital must be returned, whereas the Oriental Christian fugitives may stay 
there if compensation is agreed upon within fifteen days.*! 

The only Frankish legislation dealing specifically with the subjected 
Muslim population appears in the decisions of the Council of Nablus which 
convened in 1120 at a calamitous juncture and attempted to forestall 
further disasters by curbing vices such as adultery, sodomy, and larceny 
among the Franks. Four canons forbid sexual intercourse between Chris- 
tians and Muslims. Male transgressors, whether Christian or Saracen, were 
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threatened with castration, while female transgressors, if they consented to 
the act, were to suffer nasoctomy. Rape of one’s own female Saracen was to 
entail castration: rape of a Saracen belonging to another man was to be 
punished by castration and exile.** This is the earliest legislation of its kind 
in the Latin world, and, compared with later legislation in the West, is strik- 
ing for the equal punishment meted out to Christian and Muslim trans- 
gressors.*? The subsequent canon forbids the wearing of Frankish dress by 
Saracen men and women.” It is noteworthy that this first dress regulation 
for Infidels in the Latin world differs from later legislation, in that it does not 
forbid specific items of clothing or prescribe a certain type of haircut, as did 
the mid-thirteenth-century Castilian legislation, for example. By 1120, 
Frankish and Muslim dress in the Holy Land were so different that the 
mere prohibition of dressing “according to Frankish custom” (“Francigeno 
more”) was deemed sufficient. No reason is given for this dress regulation, 
but as it follows immediately upon the legislation against sexual intercourse 
with Muslims it is reasonable to assume that it aimed primarily to ensure 
immediate recognition and avoidance of intimacy. If implemented, this 
legislation might have accorded some protection to Muslim women vis-a- 
vis Frankish men, their Frankish lords included, and, more generally, might 
have hampered contacts between Franks and Muslims. Yet it is not certain 
that any of the canons pertaining to Muslims was carried out. As Charles 
Verlinden has observed, they were not incorporated into the assises of the 
kingdom of Jerusalem.*? 

The oppressive Frankish rule over the Muslim serfs is perhaps the most 
widely discussed aspect of the history of the subjected Levantine Muslims. 
Like so much else, the discussion hinges largely on a remark by Ibn Jubayr. 
Speaking of the Muslim peasants he encountered on his way from Tibnin 
to Acre, Ibn Jubayr remarks that they lived prosperously with the Franks 
and owned their houses and other possessions. Then he goes on to say: 


But their hearts have been seduced, for they observe how unlike them in 
ease and comfort are their brethren in the Muslim regions under their 
(Muslim) governors. This is one of the misfortunes afflicting the Muslims. 
The Muslim community bewails the injustice of a landlord of its own 
faith, and applauds the conduct of its opponent and enemy, the Frankish 
landlord, and is accustomed to justice from him.*° 
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Modern historians have ascribed diverging measures of importance to these 
sentences. Two examples will suffice. In 1935 René Grousset regarded them 
as statements of fact, especially impressive as they came from the pen of an 
enemy of the Franks, and proposed to consider them “le plus bel éloge de la 
colonisation francaise.”*’ Claude Cahen, who wrestled with this passage in 
publications which span half a century and include even an encyclopedia 
entry, warns against accepting it at face value or as applicable to Muslims 
everywhere under Frankish rule, depending as it does on conversations with 
a few people in a given place and time. Ibn Jubayr, he argues, traversed one 
of the richest parts of the Frankish Levant, the region of Tyre where 
Muslims might have fared better than elsewhere owing to the favorable 
terms on which Tyre had capitulated in 1124. Cahen also points to con- 
trary evidence such as the Muslim legal status, their emigrations and upris- 
ings, and finally suggests that Ibn Jubayr, who as a proponent of jihad would 
have preferred a Muslim exodus or uprising, here puts his subjected coreli- 
gionists to shame on account of their faintheartedness. But Cahen, too, 
concedes that Ibn Jubayr could not have written his fameuse page if the 
Frankish regime were unmistakably harsher than that in the adjacent 
Muslim countries. and that he attests that Muslim peasants did not have a 
systematically unfavorable opinion of this regime.** 

The preoccupation with Ibn Jubayr’s statement has eclipsed the contrary 
if somewhat enigmatic remark made by Gautier, chancellor of Antioch in 
the second decade of the twelfth century. In one of the prologues to his Bella 
Antiochena, Gautier observes that the sinful ways of the inhabitants of Syria 
had not been corrected by the oppression at the hands of the Byzantines, 
the Turks, or the “more intolerable” (intolerabilior) rule of the Franks.*° 
Gautier speaks of the subjugated population in general, not of the subjected 
Muslim peasantry; yet his remark ought to be read alongside Ibn Jubayr's 
fameuse page. 
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How, then, did the Frankish rule appear from the angle of the subjected 
Muslim peasant? A major change which the Franks introduced was the 
extension of the poll tax to the Muslims. For Oriental Christians and Jews 
this tax was no different from the one they had had to pay as dhimmis to 
their Muslim rulers. For the Muslims, though, it was a form of degradation, 
a symbol of the demotion of the religious group to which they belonged 
from dominant to subjected status. But it was more than a symbol. The poll 
tax amounted to one dinar according to Diya’ al-Din and to 1 5/24 dinar 
according to Ibn Jubayr.”’ Contrary to previous assumptions, S. D. Goitein 
and Hans Eberhard Mayer have convincingly shown that, far from being a 
trifle, this tax constituted a heavy burden for the poorer parts of the sub- 
jected population.’' Moreover, a harsh Frankish lord (or a Frankish lord in 
urgent need of money, say for the ransom of a captive relative), could exact 
much higher sums. Diya’ al-Din reports that the Frankish lord of Jamma’'il 
and adjacent villages levied four dinars from everyone.” In addition to the 
poll tax paid by all Muslims, Muslim peasants paid up to one-half of their 
crops, as well as other customary fees.”’ The significant fact, however, is that 
taxation in Muslim-ruled Syria appears to have been still more onerous. 
There the peasant had to pay a land tax which could amount up to three- 
fifths, or even two-thirds, of the crops, and in addition he had to hand over 
up to one-tenth of the crops as obligatory alms.”* Thus, Ibn Jubayr was quite 
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right in considering the taxes which the Franks imposed on their Muslim 
peasants as relatively light. 

Except for the introduction of the poll tax, the Franks did not significantly 
change the economic and social routine of the Muslim (and other indige- 
nous) peasantry. They systematized the existing links of servitude, and since 
they largely dispensed with demesne exploitation and the concomitant 
corvees, the modes of cultivation, internal land distribution, village organi- 
zation, and obligations of the peasants remained basically unaltered. The 
Frankish lord lived mostly in the town, and the peasants did not face him 
daily. Rather, they had to deal with the village ra’Is, who apparently acted 
both as the lord's representative and as head of the village community.”’ 
Still. the lord’s intimidating presence was never far away. As Diya’ al-Din 
saw it, the Franks used to punish and jail the Muslims who worked the lands 
for them; the harshest of them, the lord of Jamma’‘il, would also mutilate 
their legs. Nevertheless, the overwhelming majority of Muslim peasants 
remained. At Jamma‘tl, despite the quadruple poll tax and corporeal pun- 
ishments, none of the peasants left before Ahmad b. Qudama fled to Dam- 
ascus to save his life. and Ahmad’s call to follow him was heeded by only a 
small group whose members had to keep their intentions secret. When these 
became known, the other villagers tried to dissuade Ahmad's followers and 
finally alerted the Franks, who attempted unsuccessfully to stop the fugi- 
tives near the Jordan.” 

The fact that only a few Muslim peasants fled to neighboring Muslim 
countries does not necessarily reflect contentment with Frankish rule. The 
average Muslim peasant clung to his land as long as he could, and was 
willing to suffer indignation rather than go into exile as a landless refugee. 
He paid his taxes because — and only when — Frankish coercion was effec- 
tive. Fulcher of Chartres relates that Saracen peasants near Beirut refused 
to pay their dues until 1125 when King Baldwin II erected a castle in the 
neighborhood: thereafter they were constrained to yield the revenue.’’ But 
as soon as the peasant had grounds to believe that the Franks were loosen- 
ing their grip, he would try to dodge his obligations. In 1263, when the 
Mamluks were threatening Lower Galilee. a Frankish charter took into 
account the possibility that the village of Kafr Kana — the Cana of the bib- 
lical wedding — might be occupied by the enemy, or its villeins might become 
disobedient to their masters, the Knights Hospitaller.** It is not known 
which eventuality materialized first. but Frankish rule over the region col- 
lapsed soon after. 


95 Cahen, “Régime rural syrien,” esp. p. 309: Riley-Smith, Feudal Nobility, pp. 45—6; Prawer, 
“Social Classes,” pp. 103-10. 

96 Diya’ al-Din. pp. 67-9, English tr. in Drory, “Hanbalis,” pp. 95-6. 

97 Fulcher of Chartres, 3. 45, pp. 771-2. utilized by Smail, “Crusaders’ Castles.” p. 143. 
98 Cartulaire, ed. Delaville Le Roulx. 3 vols (Paris, 1899). 3:64, no. 3051, Cahen noted this 
charter (“Régime rural syrien,” p. 308, n. 3) but did not dwell on its context. 
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Ruthless Frankish control of the countryside coupled with the realization 
that, with no massive colonization by European peasants in sight, the least 
frictional way of obtaining the all-important produce was to let the indige- 
nous peasants maintain their routines; Muslim resignation to the fact that 
the price for staying put was to hand over a sizeable part of the harvest - 
these appear to have been the basic elements of the typical lord—peasant 
relationship, a relationship beset with suspicion and hostility exacerbated 
by the fact that the lord was also an Infidel. Thus the absence of large-scale 
Frankish rural colonization, besides minimizing friction between settlers 
and indigenes, set the stage for relatively stable though definitely coercive 
Frankish—Muslim coexistence in the countryside. In the coastal towns, 
the Frankish—Muslim relationship was also stable, but for different reasons. 
With the Muslim population killed or driven into exile, Frankish immigrants 
settled in the towns and obtained burgess status there, and members of 
Italian communes established their quarters in the main commercial 
centers. The Frankish nobility, too, was largely city-dwelling. Under these 
circumstances, the Muslims who returned to these towns some time after 
the conquest or who were allowed to stay in some of them played only a 
modest role in the urban economies dominated by Franks and Italians, and 
there is nothing to indicate that this role changed perceptibly during the 
duration of Frankish rule.” 

The low proportion of Franks in the general population of the Latin 
states and the precarious political situation of these states evidently inter- 
acted.’’” The precariousness also hampered the mobilization of Muslim 
manpower and expertise; since war with the outside Muslim powers was 
always imminent, the subjected Muslims could not be entrusted, as they 
were in Sicily or Hungary, with military or administrative functions. Only 
some of the Normans in the Principality of Antioch, who not only had been 
acquainted with Muslims before their move to the Levant but also faced a 
smaller subjected Muslim population, appear to have acted differently. The 
precariousness and the low proportion of the Western element also worked 


99 For interesting details on Muslim merchants in Frankish Acre in about 1184, apparently 
overlooked by economic historians, see The Book of the One-Thousand-Nights-and-One-Night. 4 
vols (London, 1972) nights 894-904, 4:2 30-59; also as an independent text, edited by Varsy, 
“Anecdote des croisades,” Journal asiatique 4, 16 (1850): 75-92. For a letter of protection 
which King Baldwin III issued to “Bohali f. Ebinesten,” a merchant from Tyre setting out by 
ship to Egypt, see Hans Frh, von Soden, “Bericht tiber die in der Kubbet [sic] in Damaskus gefun- 
denen Handschriftenfragmente,” Sitzungsberichte der Kéniglich Preussischen Akademie der Wis- 
senschaften zu Berlin (1903), p. 827. (Von Soden erroneously ascribed the letter to Baldwin IV, 
and was followed by R. Réhricht, Regesta regni hierosolymitani [Innsbruck, 1893-1904], No. 
598a.) Some of the Oriental merchants of Acre and Tyre mentioned in Genoese acts of 1268 
and 1271 may have been Muslims; three of them are said to have originated in Damascus (L. 
de Mas Latrie, Histoire de l'ile de Chypre, 3 vols [Paris, 1852-62], 2:74-9). 

100 See the remark by William of Tyre, 10, 20, p. 479. 
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against total Muslim resignation to life under the Franks and against as- 
similatory tendencies. 

The impact of the idea of the crusade on the relationship between the 
Franks and the Muslims subjected to them was most pervasive. It was the 
idea of the holy war which led to the initial frenzied massacres. These left a 
legacy of revulsion and hatred, and directly or indirectly vacated the con- 
quered areas of their indigenous Muslim elites. No Muslims of intellectual 
stature are known to have stayed permanently under Frankish rule, 
whereas Muslim refugees and fugitives from the conquered regions — among 
them a son and a nephew of Ahmad b. Qudama, both born in Jamma'tl — 
played a considerable role in the dissemination of the idea of anti-Frankish 
jihad.'°' Again, it was the crusading idea of liberating the Holy Places from 
their Intidel desecrators which led to the prohibition of Muslim settlement 
in the new kingdom's capital, a prohibition which rendered Muslim employ- 
ment at the royal court even more unlikely. The continued appeal of the idea 
of the crusade in Western Europe ensured a continuous if numerically 
limited influx of newcomers from the West who felt that all Saracens were 
detested enemies and who significantly slowed down the incipient “orien- 
talizing” tendencies on the part of the old-timers. !°? 

The centrality of the Holy Places in the genesis of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem as well as in its subsequent history also affected the intellectual 
temper of the Frankish Levant. The clerics who went on the First Crusade 
or who went East in the following decades, were by no means a represen- 
tative sample of the European clergy of their time. Many of them came from 
regions with major schools, but none is known to have been a prominent 
man of learning. Those who joined the crusade or later emigrated to the 
Frankish Levant were chaplains attached to the leaders of the expedition, 
men driven by the wish to live in the country sanctified by the ministry and 
passion of Christ, men attracted to, and preoccupied by. holy places, holy 
relics, and the traditions pertaining to them. On the other hand, clerics 
interested in theological and philosophical speculation, the application of 
dialectic to Roman and canon law, the study of scientific tracts translated 
from the Arabic or the Greek — in short, clerics attracted by the new intel- 
lectual trends of the age, stayed behind in Europe. (Stephen of Pisa, later of 
Antioch, is a lone exception.) In other words, the clerics who settled in the 
Frankish Levant established there only one part of the ecclesiastical world 
from which they had come: they constituted a fragment of the European 


LO1 See Sivan, “Réfugiés,” pp. 140-4. Al-Qadi al-Fadil, secretary and counselor to Saladin. 
was born in Ascalon eighteen years before the Frankish conquest of 1153; his father was a 
native of Baysan (Bethsan), which the Franks conquered in 1099; see A. Helbig, al-Qadi al- 
Fadil (Heidelberg, 1908). 

102 For a cognate argument on the “occidental” character of the kingdom, see Cahen. “Féo- 
dalité,” pp. 188-9. 
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clergy of the age. a fragment characterized by lowbrow religiosity. These 
men were not interested in, or capable of, intellectual give-and-take with 
Oriental Christian or Muslim scholars. Many or perhaps most of the latter 
Were massacred during the crusader conquest or left later for the lands of 
Islam. It should also be noted that the Crusaders never conquered a major 
Islamic cultural center and that of the numerous native communities they 
subjugated, none spoke both Arabic and a Romance language. For all these 
reasons, '°? the contribution of the Frankish Levant to the transfer of Arabic 
learning to the West was considerably more limited than that of Spain or 
southern Italy, though somewhat less negligible than usually assumed.’ 


103 The issues touched upon in this paragraph will be dealt with in detail in my forthcom- 
ing study of intellectual activities in the Frankish Levant. 
104 | would like to thank the Alexander von Humboldt-Stiftung for a grant which enabled 


me to write this chapter in the summer of 1987 at the Monumenta Germaniae Historica. 
Munich. 
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